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Chair:  Dr.  Linda  S.  Behar-Horenstein 

Major  Department:  Department  of  Educational  Leadership  Policy  and  Foundations 

This  study  describes  a  model  for  linking  leadership  and  learning  and  identifies  six 
components  of  an  enabling  culture  for  teacher  leadership:  learning,  valuing,  nurturing, 
supporting,  sharing,  and  coaching.  The  model  is  based  on  an  historical  review  of  artifacts 
from  earlier  qualitative  studies  that  report  on  eight  years  of  a  middle  school's  reculturing 
and  restructuring  experiences.  The  study  also  describes  the  development  of  a  learning 
culture  and  five  teachers'  identification  with  a  democratic  teacher  leadership  style. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  discover  what  factors  contributed  to  or  inhibited 
the  sustainability  of  teacher  leadership.  Five  teacher  leader  participants  with  full  time 
teaching  responsibilities  were  selected  from  teachers  who  had  participated  for  four  or 
more  years  in  the  enabling  school  culture  and  transferred  together  to  a  newly  opening 
school.  Using  both  historical  and  ethnographic  qualitafive  research  methodology,  the 
participants  were  interviewed  and  observed  during  their  teaching  and  in  peer 
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relationships.  Two  instruments  completed  by  all  teachers  assessed  school  climate  and 
teacher  leader  capacity.  Retrospective  interview  data  were  triangulated  with  historical 
documents.  Current  reality  interview  data  was  triangulated  with  observation  field  notes. 
All  data  was  coded  and  a  domain  analysis  used  to  identify  themes  and  model  constructs. 

After  four  years,  teacher  leadership  at  the  new  school  remains  unfocused,  and  the 
culture  lacks  the  leadership-enabling  connections  to  teacher  learning.  The  cultural  values 
teacher  leaders  espoused  conflicted  with  both  the  organization  of  the  new  school,  the 
traditional  culture,  and  the  principals'  leadership  styles.  Traditional  leadership  definitions 
that  excluded  democratic  leadership  through  lack  of  opportunity  and  expectation  became 
the  norm,  and  teachers  who  identified  themselves  as  leaders  hesitated  to  make  known 
their  expertise  and  limited  their  scope  of  interaction  to  a  restricted  sphere  of  influence. 

Results  direct  our  attention  toward  the  possibilities  for  teacher  leadership  and 
point  to  the  limitations  on  sustainability  that  are  structurally  and  culturally  designed- 
principal  leadership  style,  organizational  support,  and  cultural  compatibility. 
Furthermore,  these  results  point  to  an  idea  based  social  construction  of  leadership 
definitions  that  meet  the  needs  of  democratic  organizations  rather  than  imposed 
definitions  of  leadership  that  ultimately  control  the  form  of  the  organization. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Teacher  leadership  is  often  interpreted  through  the  lens  of  leadership  theories  that 
emphasize  formal  roles  with  defined  responsibilities.  This  lens  produces  a  traditional 
hierarchical,  or  vertical,  interpretation  of  the  teacher  leader  as  a  formally  sanctioned 
participant  in  middle  management  (Bolman  &  Deal,  199;  Cooper,  1988;  Little,  1988). 
However,  not  all  teacher  leadership  occurs  through  formal  administrative  roles.  Among 
teachers  there  is  a  horizontal  leadership  based  on  a  reciprocal  process  that  is  developed 
through  the  mutual  construction  of  a  learning  culture  (Lambert,  Collay,  Dietz,  Kent,  & 
Richert,  1996).  It  is  more  collaborative  than  directive,  more  spontaneous  than  structured. 
It  is  a  "sleeping  giant"  (Katzenmeyer  &  Moller,  1 996,  p.  2). 

The  leadership  capacity  of  all  teachers  awakens  as  school  culture  changes  or 
recultures  in  the  reciprocal  process  of  restructuring  (Fullan,  1993).  The  interpretive  lens 
of  leadership  must  widen  to  explain  emerging  leadership  pattern^  where  reculturing  and 
restructuring  empower  teachers  to  lead.  As  teachers  become  leaders,  recognize  their 
leadership  potential,  and  sustain  leadership  capacity  in  changing  envirormients,  they  may 
inform  us  about  a  different  theory  of  leadership,  one  that  exceeds  the  boundaries  implied 
by  hierarchical  interpretations.  This  study  directs  the  attention  of  theoreticians  toward 
some  essential  elements:  teacher  leaders'  work,  power  relationships,  learning  cultures, 
and  sustainability  that  contribute  to  a  new  conceptual  model  of  teacher  leadership.  By 
using  a  qualitative  method  to  listen  to  the  emerging  voice  of  leadership  and  to  observe  the 
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actions  of  teacher  leaders,  this  study  opens  the  lens  to  new  possibilities  of  and  for  teacher 
leadership. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  discover  what  factors  contribute  to  or  inhibit  the 
sustainability  of  teacher  leadership  when  a  group  of  teacher  leaders  who  shared  an 
enabling  culture  transfer  to  an  inchoate  school  culture  (one  that  is  in  the  process  of 
formation).  Initially,  the  sustainability  of  teacher  leadership  was  generally  defined  as  a 
continuation  of  the  teachers'  sense  of  empowerment  to  lead.  Teacher  leaders  generally 
were  identified  as  teachers  who  had  participated  in  some  leadership  capacity  in  the 
school,  such  as  facilitating  professional  development  through  workshops  and  modeling 
teaching  strategies  in  the  classroom  or  by  taking  formal  leadership  roles  in  departments, 
teams,  or  on  shared  decision-making  committees.  These  teachers  identified  themselves  as 
teacher  leaders  and  shared  an  enabling  learning  culture  for  at  least  four  years.  In 
addition,  the  teacher  leaders  were  teaching  at  the  same  middle  school  and  had  been 
teaching  there  since  its  opening  in  1996. 

Teachers'  Work 

Numerous  researchers  examined  the  roles  that  teachers  assume  in  schools.  This 
section  gives  an  overview  of  studies  that  explored  teachers'  workplace  roles,  isolation, 
change  agency,  and  professional  development. 
Teacher  Isolation:  A  Core  Problem  in  Schools 

Lortie's  (1975)  sociological  study  of  teaching  is  a  reference  point  for 
understanding  the  work  of  teachers.  His  description  of  teaching  as  isolated  and  mundane, 
a  task-oriented  job,  and  lacking  in  opportunities  for  collegial  relationships,  continues  to 


energize  the  search  for  a  professional  model  for  teachers.  That  Lortie's  description  still 
can  be  applied  to  a  large  portion  of  teacher  work  strengthens  the  belief  that  teacher 
isolation  remains  a  core  problem  in  schools  (Ashton  &  Webb,  1986;  Rosenholtz,  1985; 
Zielinski  &  Hoy,  1983).  "The  closed  door  isolates  students  and  fragments  their  learning; 
the  closed  door  offers  teachers  only  a  truncated,  impoverished  understanding  of  one 
another's  abilities  and  activities"  (Little,  1988,  p.  89). 

Despite  this  isolation,  Lortie  (1975)  describes  teachers  as  rewarded  by  the 
difference  they  make  in  their  classroom  and  as  being  intrinsically  motivated  by  a  strong 
service  ethic,  hi  their  study  of  teachers'  conceptions  of  career,  McLaughlin  and  Yee 
(1988)  report  that  teachers  prefer  a  horizontal  expansion  of  teaching  roles  to  a  vertical 
career  ladder  that  leads  to  higher  pay  and  administrative  positions.  They  describe  a 
satisfying  career  for  teachers  as  working  in  the  classroom  with  students  and  having  an 
influence  on  decisions  that  affect  their  work;  a  teaching  career  is  "expertise  based  [and] 
individually  determined"  (p.  26).  For  teachers,  career  advancement  means  professional 
growth  and  efficacy,  not  upward  mobility. 

McLaughlin  and  Yee  (1988)  identified  "level  of  opportunity"  (p.  26)  as  one 

characteristic  an  institution  attaches  to  a  teaching  position  that  is  critical  to  teachers' 

effectiveness,  satisfaction,  and  growth. 

Teachers  with  rich  opportunities  to  grow  and  learn  are  enthusiastic  about  their 
work  and  are  motivated  to  find  ways  to  do  even  better.  But  teachers  with  low 
levels  of  opportunity  become  burned  out,  just  make  it  through  the  day,  and  trade 
on  old  skills  and  routines,  (p.  28) 

"Capacity"  (p.  26)  is  another  characteristic  that  shapes  the  teaching  career;  it  is  defined  as 

access  to  resources  and  the  power  to  influence  the  school's  goals  and  direction. 

Teachers  with  a  sense  of  capacity  tend  to  pursue  effectiveness  in  the  classroom, 
express  commitment  to  the  organization  and  career,  and  report  a  high  level  of 
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professional  satisfaction.  Lacking  a  sense  of  power,  teachers  who  care  often  end 
up  acting  in  ways  that  are  educationally  counter-productive  by  "coping"  - 
lowering  their  aspirations,  disengaging  from  the  setting,  and  framing  their  goals 
only  in  terms  of  getting  through  the  day.  Teaching  thus  is  apt  to  become  just  a  job, 
not  a  career,  (p.  29) 

If  social  interaction  is  viewed  as  a  dimension  or  continuum,  then  isolation  and 
collegiality  are  the  end  points.  Throughout  the  1980s,  researchers  found  that  isolation  was 
typical  and  collegiality  rare  (Little,  1982),  that  experience  in  teaching  increased  isolation 
(Zielinski  &  Hoy,  1983);  and  that  the  lack  of  social  interaction  decreased  the  possibility 
for  feedback,  assistance,  and  recognition  (Sergiovanni,  1991).  Ashton  and  Webb  (1986) 
observed  a  direct  relationship  between  teacher  isolation  and  the  need  to  conform  to  the 
present  school  norms  without  concern  for  the  fundamental  assumptions  that  support  the 
norms.  When  social  interaction  is  high,  collegial  relationships  are  increased;  a  high  level 
of  collegiality  is  necessary  for  school  change  (Sergiovanni,  1991).  The  movement  to 
restructure  schools  highlighted  the  relationship  between  teachers'  collegiality  and  change. 
Teachers  as  Change  Agents 

The  belief  that  teachers  lacked  the  motivation  to  invest  in  improving  their 
teachings  dominated  the  first  wave  of  school  reform  in  the  early  1980's.  Whereas,  teacher 
professionalism  and  school  restructuring  and  were  key  elements  in  the  second  wave  of 
school  reform  (Lieberman,  Saxl,  &  Miles,  1988).  In  the  second  wave,  a  number  of  school 
reforms  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  teachers,  rather  than  administrators  or  outside 
experts,  could  better  model  change  for  fellow  teachers  and  become  agents  of  change  for 
the  school  (Lieberman  et  al.,  1988;  Little,  1988).  A  new  pattern  of  reform  emerged: 
identifying  highly  skilled  or  master  teachers  and  charging  them  with  new  roles  structured 
to  change  the  inward  focus  of  the  classroom  teacher.  It  was  reasoned  that  teachers  in 
appropriate  roles  could  act  as  change  agents  (Lieberman  et  al.,  1988).  To  anticipate 
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teachers'  responses  to  teachers  as  change  agents,  Little  (1988)  evaluated  the  response  of 
282  teachers  to  nine  scenarios  of  change.  Each  scenario  showed  change  initiatives  of 
master  teachers  described  as  widely  recognized  for  their  creativity,  knowledge,  and 
classroom  results.  Little  found  that  master  teachers'  initiatives  toward  classroom  teachers 
were  constrained  by  attitudes  of  "don't  interfere"  and  "ask  if  you  need  help." 

From  1983  to  1985,  Lieberman  et  al.  (1988)  studied  17  former  teachers  in  newly 
defined  teacher  leader  roles.  The  researchers  focused  on  the  teacher  leaders'  "capabilities 
to  activate  strategies  for  change"  (p.  149).  Selected  for  their  accomplishments  in 
curriculum  development,  organizational  skills,  and  interpersonal  skills,  these  teacher 
leaders  discovered  that  they  were  unprepared  for  their  new  roles.  Lieberman  et  al.  learned 
that  changing  the  school  culture  through  teacher  leaders  was  confounded  by  the  isolation 
of  teachers  who  were  caught  in  a  structure  that  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  behave  as 
adults.  Little  (1988)  observed  that  teachers  were  inhibited  about  bringing  their  classroom 
problems  to  the  attention  of  administrators:  they  feared  that  they  would  be  a  burden  and 
that  their  problems  were  unimportant.  The  perceived  child/parent  relationship,  with  the 
teacher  as  the  child,  is  reinforced  by  the  hierarchical  structure  of  school.  Lieberman  et  al. 
found  that  teachers  struggled  alone  to  resolve  problems,  often  preferring  isolation  to 
collaborative  engagement  for  which  they  were  unprepared.  Teacher  leaders  reported  that 
a  combination  of  "school  climate  and  administrative  style  were  the  two  most  critical 
components  of  the  school  culture"  (Lieberman  et  al.,  1988,  p.  151).  Professionalizing 
teaching  and  restructuring  the  work  environment  appeared  to  have  a  synergetic 
relationship;  a  change  in  one  was  strengthened  by  a  mutual  change  in  the  other. 
Lieberman  et  al.  found  that  it  was  by  becoming  learners  themselves  that  teacher  leaders 
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fashioned  a  new  model  for  shared  leadership.  The  researchers  concluded  that  a  structural 
change  that  offered  a  trusting,  collaborative  relationship  supported  the  creation  of 
collegial  norms  and  a  professional  culture. 

Competition-based  incentive  models  have  been  proposed  to  promote  leadership 
and  to  provide  rewards  for  quality  teaching.  This  hierarchical  reform  model  was  in  clear 
contrast  to  the  career-satisfaction  research  that  showed  teachers'  increased  opportunities 
for  professional  growth  and  collaboration  with  peers  to  be  more  inviting  than 
opportunities  for  career  advancement  that  took  teachers  out  of  classrooms  (McLaughlin 
&  Yee,  1988).  A  more  horizontal  and  reciprocal  process  is  suggested  by  the  review  of 
four  studies  of  teacher  instructional  leadership  (Little,  1988).  Two  criteria  seem  essential 
for  teachers  to  "  accept  one  another's  initiative  on  matters  of  curriculum  and  instruction 
and  do  so  in  ways  that  demonstrably  affect  their  own  classroom"  (p.  82).  First,  the 
classroom  door  had  to  be  open  to  colleagues  in  a  reciprocal  relationship  of  observing 
each  other's  work.  Second,  attempts  to  influence  their  work  by  respected  teachers  had  to 
be  accepted.  Little  found  that  a  "pattern  of  hesitant  approval"  (p.  84)  best  described  the 
response  of  most  teachers  to  the  initiative  of  a  respected  master  teacher.  She  identified 
two  factors  that  tend  to  balance  each  other:  "high  gain"  and  "high  strain."  The  benefits  of 
teacher  leadership  were  most  often  outweighed  by  the  strain  of  breaking  traditions  of 
autonomy  and  isolation  and  the  creation  of  status  differences  (1988). 

The  strain  of  teacher  leader  roles  can  be  relieved  only  by  changes  in  school 
culture  and  structure.  Short  and  Greer  (1997)  described  some  restructuring  reforms  that 
change  both  culture  and  structure  and  that  facilitate  the  development  of  a  broader  based 
model  for  teacher  leaders:  to  restructure  means  to  change  the  "factory  model"  of 
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schooling  to  something  different.  Hargreaves  (1994),  Klein  (1994)  and  Eisner  (1995) 
described  the  "factory  model "  of  schooling.  They  observed  a  variety  of  limitations  (that 
are  important  to  discuss  here)  to  transcending  this  historical  perspective  of  schooling. 
Furthermore,  they  agree  that  addressing  these  limitations  is  essential  to  promoting 
successful  school-reform  initiatives.  Hargreaves  (1994)  offers  a  description  of  the  school 
as  factory: 

Modem  school  systems,  as  educational  historians  like  Hamilton  and  Goodson 
have  noted,  emerged  as  factory-like  systems  of  mass  education  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  manufacturing  and  heavy  industry.  They  processed  pupils  in  batches, 
segregated  them  into  age-graded  cohorts  called  classes  or  standards,  taught  them 
a  standardized  course  or  curriculum,  and  did  this  through  teacher-centered 
methods  of  lecturing,  recitation,  question-and-answer,  and  seat-work.  (p.  27) 

Site-based  management,  one  example  of  restructuring,  gives  schools  financial 

control.  Another  example  is  the  middle  school  that  replaced  the  junior  high  by 

restructuring  almost  everything  about  schooling  for  adolescents.  Collaborative  teaming  of 

teachers  across  subject  areas  is  one  feature  of  middle  school  that  created  new 

opportunities  for  professional  growth.  Shared  decision  making  is  another  restructuring 

plan  that  flattens  the  organizational  structure,  giving  teachers  the  power  to  make 

decisions  that  affect  them  directly.  Short  and  Greer  (1997)  conclude  that  most 

restructuring  increases  the  opportunities  for  professional  growth  and  enlarges  the  roles  of 

all  teachers  in  the  school. 

Dimensions  of  power.  Teacher  leadership  implies  access  to  power  (McLaughlin 

&  Yee,  1988)  and  highlights  the  power  dilemma,  finite  or  infinite.  When  power  is 

perceived  to  be  a  finite  commodity  within  an  organization,  for  one  group  to  gain  power, 

another  group  must  give  up  power.  To  be  empowered  then  means  to  gain  control  over 

others.  This  is  a  "power-over"  conception  of  leadership,  and  it  is  generally  associated 
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with  adversarial  and  authoritarian  leadership  styles  (Blase  &  Anderson,  1995). 

Conversely,  when  power  is  perceived  as  an  infinite  commodity,  empowerment  of  people 

becomes  a  part  of  the  leadership  process  by  involving  them  in  decision  making  (Short  & 

Greer,  1997).  Short  &  Rinehart  (1992)  identified  six  empirically  derived  dimensions  of 

teacher  empowerment:  involvement  in  decision  making,  opportunities  for  professional 

growth,  teacher  status,  teacher  self-efficacy,  autonomy,  and  teacher  impact.  Power 

viewed  as  an  infinite  commodity  can  be  "power  through"  a  feature  of  transactional  or 

facilitative  leadership,  or  "power  with"  associated  with  transformational  or  democratic 

leadership  (Blase  &  Anderson,  1995). 

Based  on  a  three-year  empowerment  study  of  nine  schools.  Short  and  Greer 

(1997)  described  enabling  environments  where  teachers  became  empowered. 

Organizations  create  environments  that  give  employees  enabling  experiences  that 
lead  to  empowerment.  These  enabling  experiences  are  opportunities  to  display 
existing  competencies  and  to  learn  new  competencies  in  ways  that  support  and 
strengthen  their  fiinction.  In  schools,  these  enabling  experiences  may  focus  on 
roles  and  responsibilities,  the  culture  of  the  school,  the  way  problems  are 
identified  and  solved  or  the  structure  of  the  organization.  The  level  or  extent  to 
which  teachers  perceive  their  own  involvement  and  participation  in  the  activities 
of  the  school  that  are  meaningful  to  them  relates  to  their  sense  of  either 
empowerment  or  alienation. 

Teachers'  sense  of  empowerment  in  schools  relates  to  the  degree  to  which 
they  can  make  decisions  that  control  events  critical  to  their  work.  It  also  relates  to 
their  perceptions  that  they  can  effectively  make  happen  what  they  wish  to  have 
happen  through  their  abilities  and  competence.  Personal  indicators  of 
empowerment  include  perceptions  that  one  has,  in  the  past,  had  successfial 
experiences.  Also,  being  an  active  problem  solver  indicates  a  high  level  of 
personal  empowerment.  Displaying  competencies  and  abilities  leads  to  personal 
empowerment.  Finally  being  a  self-evaluator  is  an  indicator  of  the  level  of  an 
individual's  personal  empowerment,  (p.  139) 

This  empowerment  study,  conducted  in  the  late  1980's,  involved  whole-school 
empowerment;  students  as  well  as  teachers.  Short  and  Greer  found  that  the  principals 
modeled  facilitative  leadership  as  they  built  a  climate  of  experimentation,  trust,  risk 
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taking,  problem  solving,  and  commitment.  Other  researchers  related  a  climate  of 
experimentation  to  successful  innovation  and  change  in  classroom  practice  (Little,  1982), 
to  empowering  opportunities  for  teachers  that  builds  commitment  and  involvement 
(Lightfoot,  1986),  and  to  the  establishment  of  norms  of  innovation  (Leithwood  & 
Montgomery,  1982). 

Empowerment  is  a  process  that  takes  time  (from  3  to  5  years)  in  part  because  of 
the  reluctance  of  teachers  to  trust  the  principal's  intentions  about  sharing  the  school 
governance  and  establishing  a  trusting  relationship  with  teachers  (Short  &  Greer,  1992). 
Empowering  others  requires  principals  to  give  up  control,  not  power. 

Teacher  leadership:  "power  over"  or  "power  with,"  Creating  cultures  of 
experimentation,  empowerment,  and  leadership  puts  teachers  in  a  central  role  as  agents  of 
change  in  their  classrooms  and  schools.  Teachers'  resistance  to  taking  on  leadership  is 
related  to  a  conception  of  leadership  as  power  over  that  conflicts  with  the  egalitarian  ethic 
that  pervades  the  profession  of  teaching.  Researchers  describe  two  very  different  kinds 
of  teacher  leader  concepts.  Upper  levels  of  the  hierarchy  define  teacher  leader  roles  by 
creating  generic  roles  that  put  master  teachers  in  power-over  positions  of  leadership.  A 
different  concept,  a  power  with  teacher  leader,  occurs  when  temporary  roles  emerge  from 
a  shared  leadership  environment  that  matches  individuals  who  have  professional 
knowledge  to  the  needs  that  meet  a  community's  defined  goals. 

Each  of  these  perceptions  influenced  recent  research  on  teacher  leaders.  When  the 
hierarchy  creates  a  new  role,  an  assessment  of  skills  and  knowledge  is  to  identify  teachers 
qualified  to  fill  it.  Once  these  skills  are  known,  building  a  teacher  leader  is  like  building  a 
better  mousetrap;  it  is  logical  to  design  programs  that  will  move  capable  teachers  into 
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leadership  roles  (Yarger  &  Lee,  1994).  From  this  perspective,  that  only  some  teachers  are 
leaders,  studies  of  teacher  leadership  focus  on  the  ingredients  for  identifying  and  training 
teacher  leaders. 

When  choosing  the  opposite  perspective,  that  all  teachers  are  leaders,  the  culture 
that  influences  and  enables  teachers  to  participate  in  the  leadership  of  the  school  can 
become  the  focus  of  other  research  initiatives.  This  leads  to  a  holistic  description  of 
teacher  leadership  as  environment  dependent,  and  the  image  of  emerging  teacher  leaders 
is  more  appropriate.  In  this  study,  1  use  the  latter  conception  to  identify  teacher  leaders  as 
they  emerge  in  an  enabling  environment. 
Professionalization  of  Teaching:  Some  Teachers  are  Leaders 

One  argument  for  professionalizing  teaching  has  been  to  "upgrade  the  rewards 
and  conditions  of  teaching  so  as  to  attract  able  people"  (Devaney  &  Sykes,  1988,  p.  4).  A 
teaching  career  would  become  more  appealing  if  there  were  stages  that  involved  roles 
outside  the  classroom  with  more  responsibility  and  higher  pay.  In  response  to  this 
argument,  states  and  districts  designed  expert  roles  for  career  advancement  that  brought  a 
limited  number  of  teachers  into  the  hierarchy  as  positional  leaders.  Selection  of  teacher 
leaders  was  a  central  issue  in  developing  these  roles;  the  selection  criteria  were  further 
constrained  by  the  political  issue  of  who  can  lead  teachers.  Apparently,  carefiiUy  selected 
teacher  leaders  could  rely  on  their  acquired  knowledge  to  carry  out  these  roles  (Little, 
1988).  However,  teachers  who  were  experts  in  the  classroom  and  experienced  teacher 
trainers  said  that  their  knowledge  and  skills  did  not  prepare  them  for  the  leadership  roles 
they  were  asked  to  create.  Successful  implementation  of  teacher  leadership  roles 
required  new  knowledge  about  the  culture  of  school  and  about  facilitating  adult  learning, 
and  involved  changing  the  norms  from  isolation  to  collaboration  (Lieberman  et  al.,  1988). 
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In  the  past  15years,  the  important  contribution  made  by  quality  teaching  and 
teacher  leadership  to  school  improvement  has  been  recognized  by  The  Holmes  Group  in 
1995  and  the  National  Commission  on  Teaching  and  America's  Future  in  1996  (Sherrill, 
1999).  Recent  research  shows  that  new  roles  for  teachers  are  still  ill  defined  and  are  not 
linked  to  skills  and  knowledge  required  for  their  success.  Consequently,  teachers  remain 
unprepared  to  assume  leadership.  However,  Sherrill  claims,  "  the  basic  expectations  for 
teacher  leadership  roles  can  be  drawn  from  existing  research  generated  during  the  past 
decade"  (p.  56). 

Summarizing  the  core  components  of  teacher  leadership  based  on  a  review  of  the 
teacher  leader  as  currently  defined,  Yarger  and  Lee  (1994,  pp.  127- 128)  identify  the 
following  components: 

•  Commitment  to  classroom  teaching  and  role  modeling  for  students  and  teachers. 

•  Expertise  in  subject  matter  and  pedagogy. 

•  Specific  personality  characteristics,  especially  risk  taking,  well-developed 
interpersonal  skills  for  effective  communication,  collaboration,  and  support  of 
colleagues. 

•  Understanding  of  the  contexts  and  the  policies  of  the  school  and  the  school 
district. 

Yarger  and  Lee  (1994)  advance  a  model  of  teacher  leadership  to  assist  in  locating 
teachers  who  might  fill  defined  leadership  roles,  to  develop  the  recognized  potential  of  a 
teacher  leader,  and  to  sustain  the  teacher  leader  once  placed  in  a  leadership  role.  They 
said  that  teacher  leader  effectiveness  depends  on  changes  in  the  school  climate  and 
workplace  norms,  but  that  with  these  changes  the  institutionalization  of  teacher 
leadership  can  occur. 

Sherrill  (1999)  identify  the  common  expectations  for  teacher  leadership  roles  as 
teachers  interact  with  other  teachers  at  each  level  of  the  three-part  teacher  career 
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continuum:  preparation,  induction,  and  ongoing  professional  development.  In  a  review  of 
research,  she  concludes  that  the  lack  of  teacher  responsiveness  to  the  influence  of  teacher 
leaders  has  more  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  teacher  leaders  than  with  the  failure  to 
provide  for  practice-based  learning  and  collegial,  collaborative  cultures.  Teacher 
leadership  roles  should  focus  on  the  ongoing  professional  development  of  teachers  and 
the  induction  of  new  teachers  and  should  be  given  to  a  select  group  of  specially  prepared 
teachers  (Sherrill,  1999).  The  knowledge  domains  for  teacher  leaders  would  include 
classroom  processes  and  school  effectiveness;  interpersonal  and  adult  development; 
instructional  supervision,  observation,  and  conferencing;  local  district  needs;  and  a 
disposition  toward  inquiry  (1999). 

The  conclusions  of  Sherrill  (1999)  and  Yarger  and  Lee  (1994)  about  teacher 
leader  roles  exemplify  the  influence  a  power-over  perception  has  on  identifying  teacher 
leaders.  For  them,  teachers  in  defined  leader  roles  make  up  the  bulk  of  teacher  leadership, 
and  the  frustrations  that  accompany  these  roles  are  best  resolved  through  clearer  role 
definition  and  appropriate  skill  training.  Carefully  selected  teachers  with  these  skills  will 
temper  the  demands  for  practice-based  learning  and  collegial,  collaborative  cultures 
appearing  so  frequently  in  teacher  work-life  research.  Characteristic  of  this  power-over 
perception  of  leadership  is  the  belief  that  teacher  leaders  will  be  more  acceptable  to 
teachers  as  they  "encourage  colleagues  to  change  and  to  do  things  they  wouldn't 
ordinarily  consider  without  the  influence  of  the  leader"  (Wasley,  1991,  p.  170).  The 
conclusion  that  only  a  select  group-those  tapped  for  leadership-requires  a  specialized 
knowledge  base  and  skill  training  was  anticipated  by  Devaney  and  Sykes  (1988)  when 
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they  asked,  "  Do  we  need  a  professional  culture  in  schools?  Do  we  need  all  teachers  to  be 

professional  or  just  some  teachers?  "(p.  8). 

A  Professional  Culture:  All  Teachers  are  Leaders 

Devaney  and  Sykes  (1988)  make  a  strong  case  for  professionalization  of  all 
teachers  based  on  economic  and  demographic  imperatives  that  continue  to  drive 
educational  reform.  Even  more  important,  they  showed  the  need  for  constructing  a 
professional  work  culture. 

Each  school  must  build  its  own  work  culture,  unique  and  appropriate  to  its  own 
population  of  students  and  teachers  and  to  its  community's  goals  and  resources.  In 
the  absence  of  models  to  copy,  a  professional  work  culture  must  be  purposefully 
built  from  firm  premises  about  how  particular  students  learn  and  how  teachers 
best  teach  vis-a-vis  an  appropriate,  sophisticated  learning  agenda,  (p.  20) 

When  a  professional  work  culture  that  enables  teacher  leadership  is  the  focus  of 
research,  power  is  perceived  as  power  with  or  power  through  (Blase  &  Anderson,  1995). 
The  disposition  of  the  principal  to  power  sharing  has  a  strong  cultural  impact  on  the 
school  and  the  role  of  the  principal  is  often  the  unit  of  study  in  school  restructuring 
research  (Blase  &  Blase,  1996).  In  a  study  that  explores  the  role  of  the  principal's 
behavior  during  successful  school  restructuring  initiatives.  Short  and  Greer  (1997)  found 
that  empowering  teachers  and  enabling  teacher  leadership  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  successful  school  restructuring. 

Teacher  work-life  studies  also  provide  insight  into  the  power  with  relationships 
among  teachers  that  are  characterized  as  leadership.  In  a  study  by  Barker  (1998),  10 
teachers  in  a  school-wide  change  team  described  their  experience  as  transformational; 
they  were  willing  to  refer  to  themselves  as  teacher  leaders  and  were  comfortable  in  a  dual 
role  of  teachers  and  leaders.  In  an  autobiographical  study,  three  teacher  leaders  developed 
connections  with  other  teacher  leaders  to  engage  in  dialogue  and  group  activities.  These 
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teacher  leaders  described  themselves  as  self-reflective,  life-long  learners,  and  self- 
empowered.  Teacher  leadership  gave  them  opportunities  to  gain  new  insights  into 
themselves  and  their  culture,  strengthening  their  sense  of  self  (Wilson,  1997). 

Using  a  nomination  process,  Wilson  (1993)  asked  400  teachers  to  identify  teacher 
leaders.  The  four  most  common  reasons  for  nominating  the  355  teacher  leaders  were 
curricular  and  instructional  irmovation,  creative  power  to  motivate  students,  being 
available  as  resources,  and  sponsoring  extra-curricular  activities  for  young  people. 

Wilson  (1993)  selected  13  subjects  to  interview  in  depth  and  chose  Kouzes  and 

Posner's  (1987)  description  of  leadership  behaviors  to  guide  his  analysis  of  the  data. 

Leaders  challenge  the  process  because  they  are  risk-takers  who  capitalize  on 
opportunities.  As  idealists  who  communicate  expressively,  they  inspire  a  shared 
vision.  Since  they  like  teamwork  and  instinctively  nurture  the  talent  and  energy  of 
colleagues,  leaders  enable  others  to  act.  Leaders  are  role  models  and  planners  who 
model  the  way.  By  serving  as  coaches  and  cheerleaders,  they  encourage  the  heart. 
(P-  2) 

Using  Kouzes  and  Posner's  (1987)  criteria,  Wilson  (1993)  found  that  teacher 
leaders  had  many  of  the  attributes  they  described.  He  also  found  that  although  the 
teachers  were  leaders  in  the  classroom,  they  stopped  short  of  leading  in  the  school  and 
acting  outside  the  classroom,  except  with  students,  and  none  of  the  participants  showed  a 
sense  of  shared  vision.  Furthermore  they  did  not  "model  the  way"  although  they  were 
perceived  as  role  models.  He  concluded  that  the  school-culture  and  professional  norms 
limit  teacher  leaders'  conception  of  leadership  to  being  transactional  rather  than 
transformational.  Wilson  suggested  that  teacher  leaders'  reticence  to  identify  themselves 
as  leaders  and  act  outside  the  classroom  mirrors  the  conflict  between  what  is 
conventionally  accepted  as  leadership  and  the  leadership  they  clearly  have  the  potential  to 
demonstrate. 
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The  empowerment  of  teachers  to  lead  arises  from  an  enabling  culture.  The 
perception  of  leadership  and  power  are  equally  intertwined.  In  the  next  section  an 
overview  of  the  relationship  of  power  to  leadership  styles  and  its  implications  for  teacher 
leaders  is  discussed.  This  discussion  is  followed  by  a  description  of  two  models  of 
teacher  leadership  recently  offered  by  authors  in  this  field. 
Power  and  Leadership  Styles 

Power.  Blase  and  Anderson's  (1995)  Micropolitical  Leadership  Matrix  can  be 
used  to  map  the  relationship  of  power  to  combinations  of  leadership  styles  and  leadership 
goal  approaches.  This  is  a  conceptual  model  that  relates  the  "open-closed  continuum  of 
leadership  style  and  the  transactional-transformational  distinction  within  leadership 
theory"  (p.  17) 


Transformative 


Adversarial  Leadership 


Democratic,  Empowering  Leadership 


Leader's  moral  vision 


Democracy  and  social  empowerment 


Power  Over*  and  Power  Through 


Power  With 


Closed 


Open 


Authoritarian  Leadership 


Facilitative  Leadership 


Maintenance  of  status  quo 


More  humane  organizational  climate 

and  individual  empowerment 
Power  Through*  and  Power  Over 


Power  Over 


Transactional 


*Dominant  form  of  power 


Figure  1-1.  Micropolitical  Leadership  Matrix  (Blase  &  Anderson,  1995,  p.  18) 
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The  two  dimensions  of  the  matrix  are  open  and  closed  leadership  styles  and 
transactional  and  transformational  leadership  approaches.  An  open  style  is  characterized 
by  a  willingness  to  share  power  and  a  closed  style  by  an  unwillingness  to  share  power.  A 
transactional  leadership  approach  is  based  on  an  exchange  relationship  that  supports  the 
status  quo.  A  transformative  leadership  approach  is  directed  toward  fundamental  change. 

Blase  and  Anderson  (1995)  describe  three  possible  power  relations:  power  over, 
power  through,  and  power  with.  Power  over  relations  assume  that  power  is  a  scarce 
resource  and  that  leaders  achieve  their  goals  through  control.  Power  through  relations 
assume  that  power  is  expandable,  especially  in  human  relations,  and  that  leaders  achieve 
organizational  goals  through  people  who  are  motivated  by  a  sense  of  goal  ownership. 
Power  with  relations  are  collaborative,  and  leadership  and  followership  may  change 
depending  on  the  context. 

Authoritarian  leadership  in  schools  is  characterized  by  rule-following  transactions 
that  maintain  control  in  the  central  office.  Teachers  often  reinforce  the  closed  style  to 
gain  autonomy  in  the  classroom.  Adversarial  approaches  to  leadership  often  give  the 
appearance  of  openness  because  of  the  proactive,  goal-directed  actions  of  the  charismatic 
leaders.  However,  Blase  and  Anderson  (1995)  report  that  this  leadership  approach 
increases  the  use  of  defensive  strategies  by  teachers.  Facilitative  leadership  increases  the 
opportunity  for  involvement  in  leadership  and  power  sharing.  Blase  and  Anderson 
identify  its  weakness:  "it  often  appropriates  a  discourse  of  change  and  participation  while 
engaging  in  bureaucratic  manipulation  towards  pre-established  goals"  (p.  20). 
Democratic,  empowering  leadership  is  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  openness  and 
trust  where  anything  can  be  challenged  or  questioned.  Empowerment  is  not  the  transfer  of 
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power  but  the  release  of  power  and  the  capacity  of  individuals  to  empower  themselves. 
The  democratic  goals  of  equity  and  justice  are  the  foundation  for  a  broad  democratic 
participatory  leadership  that  engages  teachers  to  move  out  of  the  classroom  and  empower 
others. 

Using  the  micro-political  matrix  to  examine  the  previous  discussion  of  teacher 
leadership  and  teacher  leaders,  I  make  the  following  speculations  that  foreshadow  the 
research  questions  of  this  study.  The  perception  of  leadership  and  power  held  by  teachers 
in  a  school  is  reflected  in  their  willingness  to  initiate  acts  of  leadership.  Roles  of  teacher 
leadership  in  a  predominantly  power-over  hierarchy  are  often  expected  to  provide  a 
power-through  approach  to  achieve  predefined  goals.  The  more  open  and  transformative 
the  power  and  leadership  structure,  the  more  likely  teachers  are  to  initiate  acts  of 
leadership.  Truly  democratic/empowering  leadership  is  rare  and  tentative  but  provides 
the  most  fertile  culture  for  growing  leaders. 

Rost  (1991)  reviewed  leadership  theory  from  1900  to  1990  and  concluded  that 
most  leadership  theories  fit  into  one  composite  definition  of  the  "industrial  leadership 
paradigm."  From  the  perspective  of  Blase  and  Anderson's  (1995)  micro-political  matrix, 
the  industrial  leadership  paradigm  is  closed  to  power  sharing  and  is  either  adversarial  or 
authoritarian.  In  the  past  10  years,  leadership  theory  moved  away  from  the  authoritarian 
and  adversarial  and  toward  the  facilitative  and  democratic;  from  closed  power  relations  to 
open  power  relations.  Sharing  power  by  empowering  others  means  for  some  leaders 
increasing  power  for  themselves  and  others  (Blase  &  Blase,  1996).  New  conceptions  of 
power  stretch  our  concept  of  leadership  into  new  dimensions.  Lambert  et  al.  (1995) 
reviewed  a  number  of  new  definitions  of  leader  and  leadership.  They  observed  a  new 
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emphasis  on  community  and  shared  purpose;  however,  the  flow  of  power  continues  to  be 
in  one  direction.  Lambert  et  al.  compared  recent  leadership  theories  and  found  a  common 
theme:  leadership  is  the  work  of  the  leader  who  initiates  action  with  others  for  some 
purpose.  This  description  is  very  similar  to  the  facilitative  leadership  described  by  Blase 
and  Anderson  (1995)  that  uses  a  power-though  approach  with  leader-defined  goals.  In 
contrast,  the  constructivist  leadership  theory  of  Lambert  et  al.,  Barth's  (1998)  community 
of  leaders,  the  community  theory  of  Sergiovaimi  (1996)  and  the  concept  of  all  teachers  as 
leaders  proposed  by  Katzermieyer  and  Moller  (1996)  are  consistent  with  Blase  and 
Anderson's  democratic,  empowerment  leadership  approach. 

Constructivist  leadership.  Lambert  et  al.  (1995)  described  a  new  theory  of 
leadership  for  education  based  on  constructivist  learning  theory.  "Since  leadership 
represents  a  possible  set  of  actions  for  everyone  in  the  community,  anyone  can  choose  to 
lead.  Participantship,  rather  than  followership,  is  full  engagement"  (p.  50).  Lambert  et  al. 
move  leadership  out  of  the  frame  of  actions  that  leaders  take  with  followers  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  some  ends.  Instead,  constructivist  leadership  denotes  leadership  as  an 
enabling,  reciprocal  process  for  constructing  meaning  that  manifests  itself  in  the 
relationships  of  community;  it  takes  up  residence  among  the  participants  like  a  field  of 
possibility  (1995).  The  purpose  of  leadership  is  the  construcfion  of  meanings  that  lead 
toward  a  common  purpose.  "Leadership  is  a  concept  transcending  individuals,  roles  and 
behaviors"  (p.  29). 

Lambert  et  al.  (1995)  posit  that  leading  and  learning  theories  develop  in  tandem. 
The  new  learning  theory  of  constructivism  requires  a  new  theory  of  leading,  one  that  both 
incorporates  the  learning  theory  and  is  compatible  with  it.  Lambert  et  al.  (1995)  define 
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leadership  as  "the  reciprocal  processes  that  enable  participants  in  an  educational 

community  to  construct  meanings  that  lead  toward  a  common  purpose"  (p.  32). 

Community  of  leaders.  Barth  (1988),  respected  founder  of  the  Harvard 

Principals'  Center,  is  equally  well  known  for  his  vision  of  school  as  a  "community  of 

leaders."  He  challenges  principals  to  recognize  the  leadership  capacity  in  all  teachers. 

Barth  describes  leaders  as  emerging  to  do  the  work  of  leadership  and  then  giving  way  to 

others.  He  suggests  that  leadership  is  a  group  responsibility  rather  than  one  that  is 

designated  or  assigned.  Barth  encourages  principals,  designated  to  lead  by  status  and  role, 

to  create  the  environment  for  the  development  of  a  community  of  leaders. 

When  teachers  are  enlisted  and  empowered  as  school  leaders  everyone  can  win. 
Other  teachers'  concerns  are  frequently  better  understood  by  one  of  their  fellows. 
. . .  The  principal  wins  by  recognizing  that  there  is  plenty  of  leadership  to  go 
around  ....  Leadership  is  not  a  zero-sum  game  in  which  one  person  gets  some 
only  when  another  looses  some.  The  principal  demonstrates  leadership  by 
entrusting  some  of  it  to  others,  (pp.  132-133) 

In  reviewing  teacher  leadership  literature,  Sergiovanni  (1996)  agrees  with  Prawat 
who  "believes  that  schools  have  little  to  gain  by  adopting  enlightened  business  practices" 
(p.  1 5).  Sergiovanni  suggests  that  a  new  theory  for  schools  is  needed:  "At  the  center  of 
Community  Theory  is  the  principle  that  leadership  and  decision  making  should  be  idea 
based.  Shared  ideas  . . .  [are]  a  more  powerful  and  more  compelling  source  of  authority  . . . 
[than]  bureaucratic  or  personal  leadership"  (p.  1 2).  Building  capacity  for  teacher 
development  is  fundamental  to  the  vision  of  school  as  community. 

Leading  within  and  beyond  the  classroom.  Katzenmeyer  and  Moller  (1996) 
base  their  model  of  teacher  leadership  development  on  their  experiences  with  teacher 
leaders  and  leadership  workshops.  The  model  has  three  components-personal 
development,  changing  schools,  and  influencing  strategies-that  answer  the  respective 
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questions:  Who  am  I?  Where  am  I?  How  do  I  lead?  The  personal  development 
component  is  a  guided  self-study  that  includes  a  review  of  personal  assumptions  about 
education,  individual  career  stage,  desired  balance  between  work  and  personal  life,  a 
desirable  level  of  interaction  with  colleagues,  and  stages  of  adult  development.  Changing 
schools  to  encourage  teacher  leadership  is  the  second  component.  It  requires  the 
development  of  positive  relationships  and  effective  structures,  and  the  flexible  use  of 
time.  Strategies  for  influencing  the  work  of  the  school  make  up  the  third  component  of 
the  model.  This  model  assumes  that  teacher  leadership  roles  can  occur  within  or  outside 
the  school.  Katzenmeyer  and  Moller  (1996)  identify  these  roles  by  functions  that  fall  into 
three  groups.  First,  teachers  offer  leadership  to  students  and  colleagues  by  assiuning  roles 
of  coach,  mentor,  provider  of  feedback,  counselor,  peer  coach,  or  staff  development 
trainer.  Second,  teachers  contribute  to  operational  tasks  in  such  roles  as  team  leader, 
department  chair,  grant  writer,  project  expert  and  union  leader.  Third,  teachers  function 
in  governance  or  decision-making  capacities  in  representative  roles  on  steering 
committees,  school  improvement  teams,  community  organizations,  and  faculty  councils. 

This  model  brings  together  both  the  context  for  being  a  teacher  leader  and  the 
personal  development  that  leadership  action  requires  as  reciprocal  elements.  In  their 
model,  Katzemeyer  and  Moller  (1996)  identify  both  cultural  change  and  individual 
growth  as  significant  to  developing  an  understanding  of  teacher  leadership  as  a  distinct 
form  of  leadership  in  schools.  They  describe  a  natural  development  of  teacher  leadership. 
"We  believe  that  teacher  leadership  develops  naturally  among  professionals  who  learn, 
share,  and  address  problems  together"  (p.  12).  Furthermore  Katzenmeyer  and  Moller 
believe  that  all  teachers  are  leaders:  "Teachers  who  are  leaders  lead  within  and  beyond 
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the  classroom,  influence  others  toward  improved  educational  practice,  and  identify  with 
and  contribute  to  a  community  of  teacher  leaders"  (p.  6). 

Katzenmeyer  and  Moller  (1996)  suggest  that  teachers  can  lead  even  in  difficult 
environments  and  can  influence  the  direction  of  school  change  and  student  learning.  They 
point  out  that  although  "researchers  who  study  school  change  recognize  that  teacher 
leadership  is  surfacing  in  schools  ...[,]  many  school  leaders  are  unaware  of  the  potential 
of  teacher  leadership"  (p.  2).  The  power  of  teacher  leadership  is  not  limited  by  roles  or 
cultures  but  rather  by  the  perception  or  idea  that  teachers  are  not  leaders:  "When  teachers 
see  themselves  as  leaders  they  discover  the  potential  to  influence  student  learning  through 
their  own  actions"  (p.  3). 

Theoretical  Sensitivity 

"Theoretical  Sensitivity  refers  to  the  attribute  of  having  insight,  the  ability  to  give 
meaning  to  data,  the  capacity  to  understand,  and  capability  to  separate  the  pertinent  from 
that  which  isn't"  (Strauss  &  Corbin,  1990,  p.  42).  The  professional  literature  on  teachers' 
work  is  one  source  of  theoretical  sensitivity;  it  is  part  of  the  background  that  both  reader 
and  researcher  bring  to  this  research.  The  literature  reviewed  is  theoretically  sensitive  to 
the  conditions  that  influenced  the  social  construction  of  meaning  for  teacher  leadership. 
The  flow  of  research  and  professional  conversation  during  the  past  15  years  gives  rise  to 
two  themes  of  teacher  leadership  that  are  divergent  at  present.  The  first  confines  the  idea 
of  teacher  leader  to  a  career  path  with  designated  roles,  requiring  specific  training  and 
certification  (Sherrill,  1999),  and  identifies  teacher  leadership  as  open  and  transactional 
(Wilson,  1993).  The  second  expands  the  role  of  classroom  teacher  to  teacher  leader 
participating  in  leadership  within  and  beyond  the  classroom  (Katzenmeyer  &  Moller, 
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1996),  and  identifies  teacher  leadership  as  open  and  transformative  (Blase  &  Anderson, 
1995). 

Studies  that  describe  the  experiences  of  teachers  who  are  leaders,  both  in 
designated  roles  and  as  nominated  by  their  peers,  have  seldom  been  conducted  where  the 
culture  offers  enabling  conditions  for  the  development  of  teacher  leadership  (Little,  1988; 
Lieberman  et  al.,  1988).  The  focus  is  on  the  conflict  between  the  adversarial  leadership 
and  the  egalitarian  ethic  that  dominates  the  culture  of  teaching  (Lortie,  1975).  The 
struggle  for  limited  power  and  resources  in  adversarial  relationships  (Blase  &  Anderson, 
1995)  discourages  leadership  outside  the  classroom  for  recognized  master  teachers 
(Wilson,  1993).  Although  work-life  studies  of  teacher  leaders  illimiinate  the  strategies 
that  teachers  develop  to  minimize  the  adversity  just  described  (Lieberman  et  al.,  1988), 
these  very  strategies  become  the  lists  of  attributes  that  are  suggested  as  criteria  for 
leadership  training  and  job  descriptions  (Sherrill,  1999). 

Although  teacher  leaders  may  be  change  agents  in  cultures  of  adversity 
(Katzenmeyer  &  Moller,  1996),  cultures  that  enable  the  emergence  of  teacher  leadership 
focus  on  developing  a  professional  culture  where  power  is  shared  and  new  roles  are 
defined  (Lieberman  et  al.,  1996).  In  describing  the  professional  culture  that  enabled  the 
emergence  of  teacher  leaders,  Griffin,  Kilgore,  Sindelar,  and  Webb  (1999)  observed  that 
when  teachers  do  leave  the  classroom  and  assume  professional  leadership  positions,  their 
leadership,  when  effective,  continues  to  be  open  and  transformative. 

Leadership  Knowledge  as  Socially  Constructed 

Leadership  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  concepts  to  clarify  (Lambert  et  al.,  1995; 
Blase  &  Anderson,  1995;  Rost,  1991;  Bolman  &  Deal,  1991).  There  are  enough 
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leadership  definitions  to  accommodate  almost  every  point  of  view  and  epistemology  of 
knowledge.  Therefore,  to  write  about  teacher  leaders,  I  must  clarify  that  a  qualitative 
conception  of  social  reality  is  "constructed  by  individuals  involved  in  the  research 
situation.  Thus  multiple  realities  exist,  such  as  the  realities  of  the  researcher,  those  of 
individuals  being  investigated,  and  those  of  the  reader  or  audience  interpreting  a  study" 
(Creswell,  1997,  p.  76). 

The  process  for  creating  new  knowledge  that  is  the  underpinning  for  defining 
leadership  knowledge  in  this  study  has  its  origins  in  the  writings  of  John  Dewey  and 
Charles  Sanders  Peirce  (Prawat,  1996,  1999).  Prawat's  discussion  of  Dewey  and  Peirce's 
writings  on  knowledge  construction—describing  ideas  as  carriers  of  meaning  that  have 
both  an  informative  and  transformative  relationship  with  the  world—clarifies  this 
relationship.  Prawat  explains  that  ideas  cross  the  mind-world  divide  and  connect  with 
objects  and  events.  Ideas  both  illuminate  facts  and  are  illuminated  by  facts:  they  are  open 
to  social  construction.  Ideas  are  a  key  construct  in  Dewey's  (191 1/1978)  description  of 
the  mind-world  interaction  that  he  called  "functional  unity"  (p.  424).  Dewey  proposed 
that  the  mind  and  world  were  connected  by  a  mutual  adjustment,  such  that  the  antecedent 
expectations  of  the  mind  were  remolded  to  conform  to  experienced  reality.  Dewey 
describes  mind  as  the  collection  of  meanings  produced  from  knowledge.  Dewey, 
(1924/1981)  says,  "Ideas  are  not  statements  of  what  is  or  has  been  but  of  acts  to  be 

performed  The  test  of  ideas,  of  thinking  generally,  is  found  in  the  consequences  of 

the  acts  to  which  the  ideas  lead,  that  is  in  the  new  arrangement  of  things  that  are  brought 
into  existence"  (p.l09).  Peirce  (1931-1935)  describes  the  process  of  idea  construction,  or 
"abduction",  as  occurring  in  three  stages.  Ideas  begin  as  an  impression,  then  are  given 
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attentive  observation,  and  finally  a  musing  on  the  relation  of  the  idea  to  similar  ideas. 
Prawat  (1999)  explains  that  both  Dewey  and  Peirce  agree—ideas  are  instruments  of 
knowledge  that  connect  the  new  and  the  old;  they  are  metaphoric  before  they  are 
linguistically  articulated. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  postmodern  social  construction  approaches,  Prawat  (1996) 
identifies  the  notion  of  metaphor  as  separating  his  "idea-based  social  construction  of 
knowledge"  from  the  other  postmodern  social  construction  approaches:  "sociocultural 
constructivism"  of  Vygotsky,  "symbolic  interaction! st  constructivism"  of  Mead  and 
Blummer,  and  "social  psychological  constructionism"  of  Gergan  and  Rorty.  Prawat 
explains  that  "sociocultural  theory  relies  on  socially  constructed  artifacts  or  tools  to 
define  individuals  within  a  culture  and  . . .  symbolic  interactionism  relies  upon  socially 
constructed  artifacts  to  define  objects  in  the  world"  (p.  221).  In  both  sociocultural  and 
symbolic  interactionist  theory,  society  mediates  either  by  shaping  mind  or  by  creating  a 
world  that  mind  responds  to.  In  the  case  of  social  psychological  constructionism,  Prawat 
says,  the  starting  point  is  not  with  individuals  or  objects  but  with  language;  concepts 
independent  of  language  do  not  exist.  Therefore,  "mind  ...  is  structured  by  language; 
because  language  is  part  of  the  social  world,  so  too  is  mind"  (Prawat  1999,  p.  49).  This 
conception  is  often  contrasted  with  deductive  and  inducfive  epistemologies  that 
emphasize  the  separation  of  mind  and  world. 

Prawat  (1999)  suggests  a  fourth  perspective  grounded  in  Dewey's  (191 1/1978) 
"fiincfional  unity"  of  mind  and  world  and  Peirce's  (1931-1935)  concept  of  idea 
construction  or  "abduction, ...  the  study  of  facts  and  devising  a  theory  to  explain  them" 
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(p.  60).  Prawat  collects  this  epistemological  perspective  under  the  label  "idea-based 

social  contructivism"  and  describes  it  as  follows: 

Both  Dewey  and  Peirce  stress  the  extent  to  which  idea  construction  is  a  social 
process  that  involves  developing  shared  expectations  about  the  quality  of  the 
experience  individuals  will  have  when  they  view  reality  through  the  lens  of  the 
new  idea.  Without  society,  they  believe,  there  would  be  no  meaning  and  structure, 
society  provides  the  reference  points  that  allow  individuals  to  carve  up  the  world, 
thus  providing  for  some  stability  in  an  otherwise  precarious  world.  (Prawat,  1999, 
p.  65) 

Both  the  social  and  the  individual  play  a  prominent  role  in  the  development  of  meaning. 
Ideas  serve  as  mediators  but  also  are  group  and  individual  anticipations  for  future  action. 

Leadership  knowledge  defined  abstractly  and  based  on  a  context  that  concentrates 
power  and  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  few  leaders  may  not  be  the  leadership  knowledge 
that  is  socially  constructed  by  teacher  leaders.  When  teachers  recognize  themselves  as 
leaders,  the  meaning  they  give  to  leadership  is  socially  constructed  and  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  as  the  meaning  and  definition  attributed  to  this  term  by  outsiders.  When  teacher 
leaders  view  reality  through  a  socially  constructed  lens  of  leadership,  they  may  well 
redefine  their  concept  of  teacher  as  well. 

In  part,  this  study  is  about  how  this  social  construction  of  an  idea  occurs  and  what 
stimulates  it  and  inhibits  it  in  the  work  of  teaching.  The  framework  for  this  study  is 
grounded  upon  the  assumption  of  a  social  reality  where  teachers  reformed  the  idea  of 
teacher  leaders  and  leadership  into  a  relevant  concept  for  their  own  purposes  and  that 
teacher  leadership  must  be  redefined  for  it  to  be  a  viable  idea  acting  in  the  world.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  study  will  contribute  to  redefining  current  perspectives  of  teacher 
leadership. 
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Historical  Context  of  the  Study 

Dewey  (1930/1985)  tells  us  that  to  ignore  the  context  of  a  problem  is  to  make  a 
fundamental  mistake  in  doing  research.  He  includes  in  context  both  background  and 
selective  interest.  Selective  interest  is  "the  unique  marmer  of  entering  into  interaction 
with  other  things"  (p.  15).  Background  can  be  thought  of  as  the  all  encompassing  field 
from  which  some  problem  arises,  and  Dewey  describes  it  in  both  temporal  and  spatial 
terms.  The  temporal  background  describes  the  previous  conditions  that  will  bring 
relevance  to  the  present  focus  of  a  research.  The  spatial  background  is  the  contemporary 
setting  that  provides  a  background  for  the  observations  being  made. 

The  temporal  background  or  historical  context  was  the  culture  of  Sea  Breeze 
Middle  School  (a  pseudonym)  that  enabled  the  emergence  of  the  teacher  leaders  who 
became  the  participants  in  this  study.  A  full  description  of  this  context  was  obtained  from 
artifacts  using  a  historical  methodology  and  is  reported  in  Chapter  3.  Historical  context 
provides  a  reference  point  for  meaning  and  structure.  Using  an  ethnographic 
methodology,  retrospective  interview  data  was  mapped  against  this  context  to  provide  a 
picture  in  Chapter  4  of  the  social  reality  constructed  by  participants  through  their  shared 
experience.  The  contemporary  setting  was  the  spatial  background  for  observing  the  study 
participants'  leadership  influence  on  the  culture  of  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  (a 
pseudonym)  and  is  described  in  Chapter  5.  Background  contributes  significantly  to  this 
study.  The  problem  that  interests  this  research  arises  from  knowledge  of  the  background, 
just  as  Dewey  suggested.  A  brief  overview  of  the  temporal  and  spatial  background  at  this 
juncture  points  to  the  problem. 

The  culture  that  evolved  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  was  documented  in  two 
extensive  qualitative  studies  carried  out  by  researchers  at  a  large  southeastern  university. 
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Shared  Decision  Making  and  School  Restructuring,  from  1989-90  to  1992-93,  and 
Restructuring  for  the  Inclusion  of  Special  Education  Students,  from  the  1993-94  to  the 
1996-97  school  years  (Griffin,  et  al.,  1999).  The  county  locally  funded  the  Shared 
Decision  Making  and  School  Restructuring  project;  university  researchers  provided 
formative  and  summative  evaluations.  The  Restructuring  for  the  Inclusion  of  Special 
Education  Students  project,  funded  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Special  Education 
Programs  (OSEP),  assisted  "faculty  and  staff  in  their  efforts  to  restructure  Sea  Breeze 
Middle  School  for  the  inclusion  of  special  education  students"  (p.  2).  The  final  report  of 
this  project  described  cultural,  structural,  and  demographic  changes  that  brought  about 
the  restructuring  of  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  between  1989  to  1996  and  led  to  the 
relocation  of  some  teachers  and  students  to  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  for  the  1996-97 
school  year. 

Reports  from  both  the  Shared  Decision  Making  and  School  Restructuring  and 
Restructuring  for  the  Inclusion  of  Special  Education  Students  studies  provided  a  tableau 
of  a  rich  learning  culture  that  gave  rise  to  the  development  of  a  broad-based  reform  in 
educafional  practice,  particularly  in  inclusion.  "  [Sea  Breeze  Middle  School]  stakeholders 
describe  their  school  as  a  learning  'community'  where  everyone  is  expected  to  find  new 
and  better  ways  to  educate  a  fast-changing  student  population"  (Griffin  et  al.,  1999,  p.  8). 
The  opportunity  for  individual  teachers  to  develop  as  leaders  was  open  to  all  the  faculty, 
and  many  former  faculty  are  presently  in  formal  leadership  roles  at  the  district  level  and 
in  other  schools  (former  principal  of  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School,  personal 
communication,  June  6,  1 999). 
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In  discussing  the  reciprocal  relationship  between  cultural  and  structural  change, 
FuUan  (1993)  suggested  that  reculturing  must  precede  restructuring.  His  discussion  of  the 
change  process  fits  the  following  description  of  restructuring  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle 
School. 

[Sea  Breeze  Middle  School]  was  able  to  restructure  for  inclusion  because 
stakeholders  had  already  significantly  transformed  the  culture  of  the  school.  It  is 
within  this  broad  restructuring  framework  that  the  impetus  for  inclusion  began 
and  was  sustained  at  [Sea  Breeze  Middle  School].  Our  research  confirms  Darling- 
Hammond's  (1997)  conclusion  that  reforms  succeed  in  schools  'that  are 
responsive  to  students,  that  foster  relationships,  and  that  support  teacher  learning 
...  [in  schools  with]  high  levels  of  competence  and  community"  (p.  32).  Several 
factors  were  instrumental  in  the  transformation  of  the  school  culture  at  [Sea 
Breeze  Middle  School]  and  the  implementation  of  inclusive  education:  a  system 
of  democratic  governance,  a  culture  of  collaboration,  commitment  to  and  capacity 
for  professional  growth,  strong  supportive  leadership,  and  concern  about  equity 
and  the  success  and  well-being  of  individual  students.  (Griffin  et  al.,  1999,  p.  37) 

The  principal  who  initiated  the  restructuring  and  strongly  influenced  the  learning 
culture  said  that  95%  of  the  teachers  were  "on  board"  by  the  time  she  left  the  school  in 
the  1995-96  school  year.  She  attributes  her  success  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  to  her 
focus  on  the  teacher  as  learner  and  her  method  of  open  invitation  to  learn  and  lead 
(Former  principal,  personal  communication,  June  6,  1999). 

The  following  year,  1996-1997,  35  teachers  and  700  students  left  the  school, 
many  of  them  to  participate  in  the  formation  of  a  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  that  would 
reduce  the  overcrowding  at  both  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  and  another  middle  school  in 
the  district.  The  opportunity  to  revisit  the  former  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  teachers  at 
Echo  Valley  Middle  School  in  their  new  school  setting  offers  a  unique  occasion  to 
observe  how  teacher  leaders  sustained  their  teacher  leadership  as  they  moved  into  the 
inchoate  school. 
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Research  Questions 

This  study  was  guided  by  the  central  question:  What  contributes  to  or  inhibits  the 
sustainability  of  teacher  leadership  when  teacher  leaders  transfer  from  a  middle  school 
with  an  enabling  learning  culture  to  one  with  an  unformed  or  inchoate  culture?  To  enable 
teacher  leadership,  a  culture  may  need  to  meet  some  or  all  of  the  following  expectations: 

•  Sustain  the  self-image  of  the  teacher  as  empowered  to  lead; 

•  Sustain  leadership  opportunities  through  teacher  leader  contributions  to  the 
construction  of  a  learning  culture  that  develops  teacher  leadership  capacity; 

•  Sustain  opportunities  for  professional  development  both  within  and  outside  the 
school  setting; 

•  Sustain  an  adult  learning  model  for  developing  teacher  leadership  capacity; 

•  Sustain  structures  that  provide  opportunities  for  teacher  leadership. 

Subquestions  that  guided  the  data  collection  and  analysis  include  the  following: 

1 .  What  context  for  becoming  a  teacher  leader  was  shared  by  the  participants?  What  was 
the  shared  expectation  of  teacher  leadership  that  arises  from  an  idea-based  social 
construction  of  leadership  knowledge?  (The  time  frame  is  fall  1989-spring  1996.) 

2.  What  is  the  context  for  the  practice  of  teacher  leadership  in  the  inchoate  school 
setting?  (The  time  frame  is  fall  1996-  spring  2000.) 

3.  What  themes  emerge  from  the  observation  of  teacher  leaders  in  class  and  in  school  in 
the  context  of  the  inchoate  school  setting?  What  theoretical  constructs  help  us  to 
understand  these  themes? 

4.  What  contributions  do  teacher  leaders  make  to  the  construction  of  the  culture  of  the 
inchoate  school  in  developing: 

•  A  learning  culture; 

•  An  enabling  culture  for  teacher  leadership; 

•  Teacher  leadership  capacity? 

5.  What  relationships  sustained  teachers'  leadership  behaviors,  perceptions,  and 
continued  growth? 

Questions  of  sustainability  are  inherently  cultural.  Culture  surrounds  even 
personal  changes  like  changing  one's  self-concept  from  teacher  to  teacher  leader.  A 
subculture  may  support  and  nurture  the  idea,  while  the  larger  culture  may  challenge  the 
concept  of  new  ways  of  acting  in  the  worid.  The  central  question  and  subquestions 
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foreshadow  the  boundaries  of  this  research.  Clarifying  these  questions  is  not  intended  to 
predict  an  outcome,  but  rather  to  contain  the  study  within  reasonable  Hmits  (Miles  & 
Huberman,  1994). 

Significance  of  the  Study  and  Contribution  to  Theory 

The  literature  on  teacher  leadership,  power,  and  school  change  provides  a  context 
for  this  study.  Relevant  literature  is  organized  in  the  previous  sections  to  focus  on  the 
recent  development  of  the  idea  of  teacher  leadership.  The  very  notion  of  teacher  as  leader 
conflicts  with  the  self-portrait  of  the  isolated  teacher  behind  the  closed  classroom  door 
described  in  teacher  work-life  studies  (Lortie,  1975;  Little,  1988).  In  the  late  1980s, 
teacher  professionalizing  and  school  restructuring  literature  describe  emerging  leadership 
roles  for  teachers  as  agents  of  change  (Lieberman  et  al.,  1988;  Little,  1988).  In  part 
because  of  the  lack  of  success  of  teachers  as  change  agents  in  hierarchical  roles  (Sherrill, 
1999),  a  redistribution  or  redefinition  of  power  evolved  recently  as  a  central  issue  in  the 
concept  of  teacher  leadership.  The  micropolitical  perspective  of  leadership  and  power 
(Blase  &  Anderson,  1995)  provides  a  language  for  discussion  about  issues  of  power  in 
schools.  Leadership  conceived  as  power  with  rather  than  power  over  creates  democratic 
environments  where  teacher  leadership  can  emerge  (1995).  Today  the  classroom  door  is 
opening,  and  teachers  are  forging  a  leading  and  learning  connection.  There  is  a 
movement  away  from  isolation  towards  collaboration:  leadership  is  no  longer  viewed  as 
incompatible  with  teaching  (Katzenmeyer  &  Moller,  1996;  Lambert  et  al.,  1996). 

Theory  is  a  set  of  facts  in  relationship  to  each  other  that  constitute  a  whole 
(Merriam- Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary,  1999).  This  research  will  contribute  to  theory 
through  the  description  of  the  relationship  of  the  particulars,  the  facts  or  ideas  gathered 
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from  a  natural  setting  such  that  the  concept  of  holism  is  preserved  and  meaning  emerges. 
The  earlier  discussion  of  the  epistemology  of  idea-based  social  constructivism  makes 
clear  the  conception  of  meaning  as  socially  constructed  and  of  ideas  as  the  carriers  of 
meaning.  The  examination  of  an  idea  as  a  theoretical  construct  depends  on  the 
examination  of  actions  that  are  the  anticipation  of  the  idea.  The  examination  of  the 
relationship  of  the  idea  to  other  ideas  constitutes  its  place  in  the  whole.  To  preserve 
holism,  the  researcher  brings  together  the  parts  and  shows  them  in  relationship  to  each 
other  and  to  the  whole. 

Teacher  leadership  cannot  be  viewed  through  a  single  lens  of  hierarchical 
leadership  theory.  To  be  understood  and  explained  from  the  standpoint  of  theory,  the 
social  construction  of  leadership  must  be  studied  as  it  emerges.  Examining  how 
participants'  experiences  in  an  enabling  culture  support  the  development  of  teacher 
leaders  is  integral  to  understanding  the  social  construction  of  new  forms  of  leadership. 
Once  formed,  the  idea  of  teacher  as  leader  must  be  sustained  beyond  the  culture  that 
nurtured  the  idea  and  gave  expression  to  it.  This  study  gives  evidence  of  the  sustainability 
of  teacher  leadership  as  a  socially  constructed  concept.  In  addition,  this  study  gives  voice 
to  teacher  leaders  who  shared  a  nurturing  culture  and  who  are  participating  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  school  culture.  And  finally,  this  study  contributes  to  the  body  of 
leadership  theory  by  addressing  the  possibility  of  the  emergence  of  a  distinct  form  of 
leadership  as  an  idea  that  is  socially  constructed. 

Delimitations  and  Limitations  of  the  Study 

Delimitations  of  a  study  refer  to  the  limits  of  generalizability  that  are  incorporated 
into  a  construct  or  population  selected  for  a  study.  Limitations  are  the  factors  that  cannot 
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be  controlled  by  the  study  design  (Locke,  Spirduso,  &  Silverman,  1993).  The  selection  of 
a  qualitative  methodology  suggests  that  the  purpose  of  the  study  is  not  the 
generalizability  to  another  group  or  population,  even  one  with  very  similar  composition 
or  background.  The  study  is  limited  by  design  factors  that  may  not  be  procedurally 
effective  in  a  naturalistic  environment  where  the  data  will  be  collected.  Unexpected  and 
unexplained  variations  in  field  observation  carmot  be  eliminated  and  must  be  accounted 
for  in  the  data  analysis  rather  than  the  data  collection  process.  The  school  environment  is 
in  a  constant  mode  of  change  both  within  the  rhythm  of  the  education  cycle  and  the 
dynamics  of  school  wide  reform.  A  study,  such  as  this  one,  in  which  data  is  collected  for 
an  extended  time  is  likely  to  include  a  variety  of  unanticipated  changes  in  the  school 
environment. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Culture  is  defined  by  Spradley  (1980)  as  "the  acquired  knowledge  that  people  use 
to  interpret  experience  and  generate  social  behavior"  (p.  6). 

This  knowledge  constitutes  a  system  of  meaning  that  is  shared  by  the  members  of 
a  cultural  group  like  the  teachers  in  a  school.  Culture  is  not  static  but  rather  it  is 
constantly  being  revised  or  constructed  as  the  members  of  the  culture  sharing  group 
interact  with  one  another.  The  term  "school  culture"  has  become  a  part  of  school 
organization  and  change  literature  since  the  1980s  (Short  &  Greer,  1997).  Schein  (1992) 
identified  three  levels  of  organizational  culture:  artifacts  or  visible  organizational 
structures;  espoused  values  or  strategies,  goals,  and  philosophies;  and  basic  underlying 
assumptions  or  unconscious,  taken-for-granted  beliefs,  perceptions,  thoughts,  and 
feelings.  A  description  of  a  school  at  these  three  levels  is  often  accepted  as  a  description 
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of  a  school  culture  and  interpreted  as  conditions  to  consider  when  leaders  initiate  school 
change  (Short  &  Greer,  1997)  However,  Spradley's  (1980)  definition  of  culture  goes 
beyond  description. 

By  shifting  the  emphasis  of  culture  to  shared  knowledge,  we  do  not  eliminate  an 
interest  in  behavior,  customs,  objects,  or  emotions.  We  have  merely  shifted  the 
emphasis  from  these  phenomena  to  their  meaning.  The  ethnographer  observes 
behavior,  but  goes  beyond  it  to  inquire  about  the  meaning  of  that  behavior.  The 
ethnographer  sees  artifacts  and  natural  objects  but  goes  beyond  them  to  discover 
what  meanings  people  assign  to  these  objects.  The  ethnographer  observes  and 
records  emotional  states,  but  goes  beyond  them  to  discover  the  meaning  of  fear, 
anxiety,  anger,  and  other  feelings,  (p.  6) 

School  culture  refers  to  a  system  of  meaning  shared  by  the  faculty  of  a  school. 

Enabling  learning  culture  refers  to  a  culture  that  provides  opportunity  and 
capacity  for  the  growth  of  all  its  members. 

Teacher  leadership  is  most  often  identified  with  the  influence  teachers  might  have 
on  successful  implementation  of  programs  of  school  wide  change.  However,  teacher 
leadership  is  an  idea  that  is  still  being  developed  and  understood.  As  such,  the  definition 
of  teacher  leadership  is  influenced  by  definitions  of  leadership  that  are  tacitly  held  by  the 
members  of  a  group  and  by  the  groups'  interactions  and  mutual  construction  of  meaning. 

Teacher  leadership  refers  to  a  sense  of  empowerment  to  lead,  a  self-knowledge 
about  one's  potential  for  leading. 

Sustainabilitv  of  teacher  leadership  refers  to  the  durability  and  longevity  of  the 
socially  constructed  idea  of  teacher  leadership. 

Empowerment  definitions  depend  on  the  conception  of  power  as  a  finite 
commodity  or  as  an  infinite  commodity  (Short  &  Greer,  1997).  When  power  is 
considered  to  be  finite,  those  having  power  can  confer  some  portion  of  their  power  on 
others  and  so  empower  them.  When  power  is  considered  to  be  infinite,  empowerment  is 
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equitable  participation,  and  people  become  empowered  as  they  "take  charge  of  their  own 
growth  and  resolve  their  own  problems"  (p.  134).  Short  and  Greer  describe  schools  as 
having  empowering  environments  when  they  provide  "enabling  experiences, . . . 
opportunities  to  display  existing  competencies  and  to  learn  new  competencies  in  ways 
that  support  and  strengthen  their  function"  (p.  139). 

Empowerment  is  the  sensitivity  to  one's  participation  in  the  work  of  the  school  at 
large,  a  responsibility  for  one's  own  growth,  and  a  willingness  to  lead. 

Restructuring  refers  to  changing  the  basic  structure  of  the  school's  organization. 

Change  agents  are  individuals  who  use  change  strategies  to  influence 
organizational  change  either  through  rational  decisions,  normative  behavior,  or  power- 
over  decisions.  Change  agents  are  most  often  placed  in  leader  positions  in  a  hierarchy 
that  gives  them  the  power  to  influence  change  (Short  &  Greer,  1 997). 

Change  agentry,  change  process,  and  change  agent  are  defined  by  Fullan  (1993), 
who  uses  the  term  change  agentry  to  mean  "being  self-conscious  about  the  nature  of 
change  and  the  change  process"  (p.  6).  The  change  process  he  says  is  non-linear  rather 
than  cause  and  effect;  it  is  interrelationships.  Fullan  describes  a  new  conception  of 
teacher  as  change  agent.  "Each  and  every  teacher  has  the  responsibility  to  help  create  an 
organization  capable  of  individual  and  collective  inquiry  and  continuous  renewal"  (p. 
39). 

Curriculum  will  be  broadly  defined  to  include  the  practices  of  teachers  that  are 
identified  in  Investigator-Designated  Categories  and  Items  for  the  Pilot  Study:  Stage  one 
Domains  of  Knowledge  in  Curriculum  (Behar,  1992,)  and  the  1 1  domain  categories 
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identified  by  Behar  (1994).  Behar  granted  permission  to  use  the  Subsystems  of 
Curriculum  (Behar,  1992,  pp.  152-154). 

Curriculum  can  be  too  narrowly  defined,  for  example,  when  it  is  considered  to  be 
the  content  of  a  course.  When  educators  talk  about  required  curriculum,  it  is  the  state 
mandated  content  found  in  curriculum  frameworks.  However,  implementing  the 
curriculum  is  influenced  by  the  context  for  teaching,  the  methods  and  strategies  used  to 
implement  and  integrate  curricular  choices,  and  the  relative  relationship  of  content  to  the 
experience  of  the  child.  Determining  how  curriculum  will  be  taught  in  a  rational  manner 
requires  that  an  instructor  can  articulate  a  theory  of  knowledge,  a  set  of  values  or  beliefs 
that  support  the  design  organizing  the  learning  experiences,  a  method  of  evaluation,  and  a 
process  for  change  and  adaptation.  Based  on  a  content  analysis  of  recent  curriculum 
textbooks,  Behar  (1994)  defined  1 1  domains  of  curriculum:  curriculum  philosophy, 
curriculum  theory,  curriculum  research,  curriculum  history,  curriculum  change, 
curriculum  development,  curriculum  design,  curriculum  implementation,  curriculum 
evaluation,  curriculum  policy,  and  curriculum  as  a  field  of  study. 

State  curriculum  refers  to  curriculum  defined  as  the  state  mandated  content. 


CHAPTER  2 
METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  discover  what  factors  contributed  to  or  inhibited 
the  sustainability  of  teacher  leadership  when  a  group  of  teacher  leaders  who  shared  an 
enabling  culture  transferred  to  an  inchoate  school  culture.  The  study  used  both  historical 
and  ethnographic  methodology.  Combining  historical  and  ethnographic  research 
methodology  was  essential  to  a  full  description  of  both  cultural  and  individual  change  in 
this  study.  The  historical  context  provided  the  necessary  background  for  the  participants' 
individual  experience  as  related  through  interviews.  In  organizing  the  data  collected  in 
this  study,  I  began  with  a  history  of  cultural  change  that  provided  this  background.  The 
story  of  the  participants  who  experienced  this  evolving  culture  was  set  against  this 
cultural  background.  Their  experiences  provided  both  historical  and  ethnographic 
evidence,  and  their  stories  bridged  the  historical  background  and  the  contemporary 
setting.  Using  ethnographic  research  methods  of  interview  and  observation,  the 
participants  as  teachers  and  leaders  were  then  described  in  their  current  setting.  It  was 
only  then  that  a  clear  picture  of  leadership  identity,  acquired  in  the  enabling  culture, 
could  be  evaluated  as  to  its  degree  of  sustainability  in  a  new  or  inchoate  culture. 

The  focus  of  an  ethnography  is  on  the  members  of  a  culture-sharing  group  as  they 
use  complex  systems  of  meaning  to  organize  and  make  sense  of  the  world;  "these 
systems  of  meaning  constitute  their  culture:  ethnography  always  implies  a  theory  of 
culture"  (Spradley,  1979,  p.  5).  Spradley  (1980)  used  the  term  "culture"  to  refer  to  "  the 
acquired  knowledge  that  people  use  to  interpret  experience  and  generate  social  behavior" 
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(p.  6).  The  meaning  of  leadership  that  is  mutually  constructed  by  the  members  of  a 
culture-sharing  group  can  be  inferred  from  three  sources:  what  people  say,  the  actions 
they  take,  and  the  artifacts  they  construct  and  use.  In  this  research,  the  sustainability  of 
teacher  leadership  was  generally  defined  as  a  continuation  of  the  teachers'  sense  of 
empowerment  to  lead. 

Background  of  the  Study 

Five  teacher  leaders  were  identified  from  a  group  of  eight  teachers  as  having 
participated  in  some  leadership  capacity,  recognized  themselves  as  teacher  leaders,  and 
shared  an  enabling  learning  culture  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  for  at  least  four  years. 
In  addition,  participants  had  been  teaching  at  the  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  since  its 
inception  in  1996. 

The  shared  culture  of  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  has  been  documented  in  earlier 
research.  The  historical  account  spans  a  period  of  12  years,  1988-2000,  and  many 
artifacts  were  accessed  to  chart  the  history  of  cultural  change.  These  artifacts  consisted  of 
original  documents  and  public  demographic  data.  Normally,  a  historical  method  requires 
the  complete  description  of  the  documents  and  public  data  resources  to  enable  other 
researchers  to  both  critique  and  follow  the  path  of  the  historical  research.  There  was, 
however,  a  conflict  of  interest  in  a  study  such  as  one  that  used  a  mixed  methodology.  The 
ethnographic  data  for  the  study  was  collected  using  observation  and  interview  techniques, 
and  the  participants  were  assured  confidentiality.  The  bulk  of  the  documents  used  in  the 
historical  research  refer  directly  to  the  school  where  the  individual  subjects  were 
teaching.  Consequently,  revealing  these  document  names  would  compromise  the 
assurance  of  confidentiality.  To  resolve  this  conflict  of  interest,  a  compromise  with 
traditional  historical  research  methodology  was  made.  Confidentiality  was  maintained  by 
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considering  as  artifacts  documents  that  may  compromise  individual  identity,  and  these 
documents  were  coded  and  cataloged  (Appendix  A).  Documents  are  described  using  a 
rubric  that  includes  code  number,  original  date,  type  (interview,  research  report,  focus 
group,  training  manual,  teacher  roster,  and  case  study),  summary  of  content  (for  example: 
meeting  about  inclusion  model,  discussion  of  proposed  vision  statement  on  inclusion).  In 
addition,  to  assist  the  reader,  quotes  from  the  documents  are  followed  by  the  document 
number,  date,  and  type.  A  typical  citation  appears  as  follows:  (#  1,  1989,  interview). 

Participants  and  Setting 

The  participants  in  this  study  were  five  teachers  who  were  teaching  at  the  Echo 
Valley  Middle  School.  They  were  selected  from  the  20  teachers  who  formerly  taught  at 
Sea  Breeze  Middle  School.  The  criteria  for  their  selection  was  defined  as  follows: 

1 .  Membership  in  the  teaching  staff  of  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  for  at  least  four  years 
during  the  time  prior  to  the  opening  of  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  in  1996; 

2.  The  expert  confirmation  from  individuals  or  archival  records  that  the  teacher  had 
participated  as  a  leader; 

3.  A  teaching  responsibility  at  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  in  the  1 999-2000  school 
year. 

Echo  Valley  Middle  School  was  in  its  fourth  year  of  operation  and  had  a  new 
principal  in  1998-1999.  The  school  was  located  in  a  large  district  in  a  southeastern  state; 
the  student  population  of  the  district  was  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  mobility  and  a 
non-white  majority.  During  this  study  in  spring  2000,  the  school  had  approximately  1600 
students  with  15%  on  Free  and  Reduced  Lunch  (an  indicator  of  socioeconomic  class), 
and  70  teachers  on  staff.  In  1999,  the  school  was  rated  among  13  schools  in  the  county  as 
an  "A"  school  by  the  state's  new  school  rating  system  (School  Accountability  Report, 
1999).  The  school  was  organized  into  four-teacher  and  two-teacher  teams,  with  five  to  six 
teams  at  each  grade  level  and  an  assistant  principal  for  each  grade.  The  entire  school  was 
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identified  as  a  magnet  school  for  environmental  science  (Echo  Valley  Middle  School 
archives,  1999). 

Data  Collection 

"Fieldwork"  was  the  data  collection  phase  of  the  ethnography.  Generally 
fieldwork  involved  gathering  information  through  interviews,  observation,  and  the 
collection  of  artifacts  (Creswell,  1997).  Prolonged  observation  occurred  through  a 
process  called  "participant  observation"  where  the  observer  was  immersed  in  the 
activities  and  interactions  of  the  participants  (1997).  Semi-structured  interviews,  based 
on  open-ended  questions  that  allowed  the  interviewer  to  probe  for  meaning,  added  depth 
to  the  observations.  Spradley  (1979)  used  the  word  "informant"  to  emphasize  that  a 
participant  informs  the  researcher  about  his/her  cultural  knowledge.  "Artifacts"  refer 
specifically  to  the  things  the  participants  make  or  use  that  add  to  the  understanding  of  the 
culture.  Although  ethnographic  methods  originally  were  developed  for  the  study  of 
anthropology,  many  educational  researchers  use  this  method  of  qualitative  inquiry  when 
the  cultural  context  contributes  significantly  to  the  study  (Creswell,  1997). 

Access  to  historical  documents  from  earlier  studies  of  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School 
were  available  to  me  through  the  Center  for  School  Improvement  where  archives  of  grant 
reports  and  original  interviews  and  meeting  notes  were  maintained.  This  archival  record 
filled  two  filing  cabinets;  reading  and  analyzing  the  historical  record  began  after  the 
fieldwork  and  continued  for  three  months. 

hi  planning  the  study  design,  I  used  a  design  tool  (Mason,  1996)  that  identified 
the  data  sources,  methods  for  data  collection  and  the  justification  with  each  of  the  guiding 
sub-questions  (Appendix  B  for  greater  detail).  In  this  section,  I  described  the  study  design 
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and  the  methods  of  data  collection  in  a  general  way.  The  sub-questions  that  guided  the 
data  collection  include: 

1 .  What  context  for  becoming  a  teacher  leader  was  shared  by  the  participants?  What 
was  their  shared  expectation  of  teacher  leadership  that  arises  from  an  idea-based 
social  construction  of  leadership  knowledge?  (The  time  frame  is  fall  1989-spring 
1996.) 

2.  What  is  the  context  for  the  practice  of  teacher  leadership  in  the  inchoate  school 
setting?  (The  time  frame  is  fall  1996-  spring  2000.) 

3.  What  themes  emerge  from  the  observation  of  teacher  leaders  in  class  and  in  school 
in  the  context  of  the  inchoate  school  setting?  What  theoretical  constructs  help  us  to 
understand  these  themes? 

4.  What  contributions  do  teacher  leaders  make  to  the  construction  of  the  culture  of  the 
inchoate  school  in  developing: 

•  A  learning  culture; 

•  An  enabling  culture  for  teacher  leadership; 

•  Teacher  leadership  capacity? 

5.  What  relationships  sustain  teachers'  leadership  behaviors,  perceptions,  and 
continued  growth? 

Gatekeepers 

An  initial  visit  to  the  site  was  conducted  to  set  up  the  study.  I  had  been 
encouraged  by  a  friendly  non-participant's  belief  that  the  principal  would  be  supportive 
and  that  the  potential  participants  would  be  congenial  to  the  idea  of  becoming  informants. 
I  was  well  received  by  both  the  principal  and  the  participants.  Permission  to  conduct  the 
study  was  granted  by  the  County  School  Board  and  approved  by  the  University  of  Florida 
Institutional  Review  Board  (Appendix  C). 
Data  Cycle 

Three  data  cycles  were  required  to  complete  the  fieldwork  for  the  study.  A  data 
cycle  of  approximately  three  weeks  included  a  field  trip  of  six  to  eight  days  and  two 
weeks  of  transcription,  coding  and  data  analysis.  During  each  field  trip  I  observed  one 
half-day  of  class  with  each  participant  and  conducted  a  one-hour,  semi-structured 
interview.  Whenever  possible  I  sat  in  on  team  meetings,  faculty  meetings,  or  other  events 
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where  teachers  gathered  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  school  and  in  their  mutual 
learning.  I  also  observed  the  informal  interactions  of  the  teacher  participants  with  other 
members  of  the  school  community.  I  conducted  1 8  hours  of  interviews,  observed  45  class 
hours,  and  observed  12  hours  of  meetings  and  professional  development  activities. 
Observations 

Observations  were  made  of  the  study  participants  as  they  interacted  with  others 
and  carried  out  their  normal  activities  as  teachers  both  within  and  without  the  classroom 
using  the  "participant  observer"  methodology.  This  method  of  inquiry  required  the 
recording  of  descriptive  data  in  field  notes  followed  by  coding  and  analyzing  data 
between  the  periods  of  intense  observation.  Class  observations  field  notes  were  typed 
directly  into  a  laptop  computer  during  the  observation  of  the  class.  Brief  field  notes  were 
used  to  record  all  relevant  activities  outside  the  class  routine,  and  a  complete  written 
record  was  prepared  as  soon  after  the  event  as  possible. 
Interviews 

Semi-structured  interviews  consisted  of  a  set  of  predefined,  open-ended  questions 
(Appendix  C)  that  allowed  the  interviewer  to  probe  for  meaning  and  detail.  They  were 
tape  recorded  for  future  transcription  and  conducted,  whenever  possible,  in  a  relaxed 
atmosphere  with  little  opportunity  for  disturbance.  Confidentiality  was  a  priority  in  all 
interviews.  The  first  set  of  interviews  focused  on  biographical  data,  a  recollection  of  the 
Sea  Breeze  experience,  and  the  meaning  of  teacher  leadership  as  perceived  by  the 
informant.  The  second  set  of  interviews  focused  on  the  brief  history  of  the  Echo  Valley 
Middle  School  and  the  informant's  experience  in  the  evolution  of  its  culture.  The  third  set 
of  interviews  focused  on  beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning,  the  curriculum  domain 
questions,  and  teacher  leader  domains  that  reflect  present  practice  and  leadership  activity. 
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In  addition,  the  third  interview  served  as  a  member  check,  a  reflection  with  the 
participant  on  the  initial  themes  emerging  from  the  analysis  of  the  data  collected. 

Theoretical  sensitivity,  as  discussed  in  chapter  one,  had  a  significant  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  final  set  of  interview  questions.  Sensitivity  to  domains  of 
curriculum,  leadership  power  or  capacity  building,  and  the  disposition  of  the  school's 
culture  toward  change  (school  climate)  was  relevant  to  developing  the  final  interview. 

Behar's  (1994)  research  definitions  of  1 1  essential  domains  of  curriculum 
knowledge  (p.  6-10)  and  the  items  that  comprised  these  domains  Behar  (1992,  p.  150- 
153)  in  the  pilot  study  became  a  framework  for  evaluating  teachers'  understanding  and 
application  of  curriculum  knowledge.  The  version  of  curriculum  domains  developed  for 
Behar's  pilot  study  included  two  domains,  change  and  implementation,  relevant  to 
teacher  leaders  work  and  to  this  study.  Behar's  (1994)  instrument  and  nine  domains 
excluded  domains  of  change  and  implementation  after  expert  categorization  of  the  initial 
89  domain  practices  because  an  "insufficient  number  of  curriculum  items  were 
categorized  within  the  domains"  (p.  34).  I  used  only  the  domain  portion  of  the  pilot 
instrument  that  included  the  domains  of  curriculum  change  and  curriculum 
implementation,  closely  related  to  teacher  leadership,  to  structure  interview  questions  that 
focused  on  the  curriculum  knowledge  base.  During  the  analysis  of  teacher  leadership 
activities,  I  also  assessed  the  indications  of  the  depth  of  the  knowledge  base  for 
curriculum  using  the  domain  items  of  the  1 1  domains. 

Lambert  et  al.  (1996)  emphasized  both  the  influence  that  teacher  leaders  have  as 
change  agents  on  decisions  about  curriculum  and  the  contributions  they  make  within  and 
beyond  the  classroom  as  they  model  curriculum  implementation.  Behar's  (1994)  research 
provides  a  description  of  established  and  proposed  curriculum  knowledge  domains  and  a 
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framework  for  guiding  discussions  about  how  curriculum  is  conceived  and  taught  in 
schools.  Use  of  the  descriptive  sections  of  Behar's  knowledge  domains  did  not  constitute 
use  or  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  instrument,  and  Behar  agreed  that  citation  was  more 
appropriate  than  permission  to  use  or  adept  the  instrument. 

McLaughlin  and  Yee  (1988)  identified  two  key  cultural  elements  in  the 
development  of  a  teaching  career:  level  of  opportunity  and  capacity  building.  The 
Leadership  Capacity  Survey  (Lambert,  1998)  is  a  self-study  instrument  that  allows  a 
faculty  to  evaluate  the  level  of  capacity  building  they  experience.  The  purpose  of  this 
survey  was  to  obtain  a  snapshot  of  one  aspect  of  the  school  culture  from  a  wide 
perspective.  The  results  of  this  survey  influenced  the  development  of  the  questions  about 
leadership  for  the  third  interview.  The  authors  granted  permission  to  use  this  instrument. 
School  Data 

The  School  Improvement  Questionnaire  (SIQ)  (University  of  Florida,  no  date)  is 
a  school  climate  survey  that  measures  teacher  attitudes  toward  collegiality,  faculty 
inventiveness,  professional  commitment,  classroom  instruction,  personal  sense  of 
teaching  efficacy,  say  in  decision  making,  and  mutual  influence  on  teaching.  A  survey  of 
the  entire  faculty  provided  a  description  of  the  school  that  was  a  backdrop  for  the  context 
of  the  ethnography.  In  fall  of  1996,  the  year  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  opened,  the  SIQ 
was  used  to  evaluate  the  school  climate  of  each  middle  school  in  the  county.  The 
individual  school  data  was  available  for  comparison  and  provided  valuable  insight  into 
the  climate  of  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  over  time.  Permission  was  granted  to  use  this 
instrument. 

Archives  of  earlier  research  projects  that  involved  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School 
were  accessed  as  needed  for  triangulating  interview  data  with  the  written  record  and  to 
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develop  the  historical  context.  Public  archives  from  the  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  and 
state  records  were  descriptive  resources  that  gave  the  researcher  a  picture  of  the  complex 
school  environment. 

Data  Analysis 

The  data  analysis  was  an  ongoing  process  throughout  the  data  cycles.  Using 
Spradley's  (1979,  1980)  method,  data  was  coded  and  domains  were  filled.  The  domains 
were  identified  by  a  semantic  relationship  such  as  "x  is  a  characteristic  of  y."  In  domain 
analysis,  "cover  terms"  were  used  to  describe  in  a  general  way  the  included  terms.  The 
next  step,  taxonomic  analysis  was  an  in-depth  analysis  of  meaning.  During  taxonomic 
analysis,  the  domains  are  organized  into  categories  that  become  increasingly  broader 
throughout  the  process.  Componential  analysis  was  then  used  to  reveal  the  contrasts  or 
dimensions  of  a  term.  The  final  step  was  the  thematic  analysis  that  expanded  the 
taxonomic  analysis,  connecting  themes  to  the  larger  cultural  meaning.  Although 
described  here  as  a  linear  process,  data  analysis  was  more  of  a  spiral,  since  many  of  these 
activities  were  going  on  simultaneously  and  overiapped  each  other,  affecting  and  refining 
the  analysis.  Strauss'  term  "the  constant  comparative  method"  is  very  descriptive  of  this 
kind  of  qualitative  analysis  (Strauss  &  Corbin,  1 990). 

Miles  and  Huberman  (1994)  describe  analysis  as  three  concurrent  flows  of 
activity.  Data  reduction  began  with  the  selection  of  the  research  questions  and  continued 
throughout  the  entire  study.  Any  activity  that  was  directed  at  summarizing  or  organizing 
the  data  had  the  force  of  an  analytical  choice.  The  second  activity  was  data  display.  The 
use  of  a  variety  of  graphic  organizers,  matrices,  and  charts,  allowed  the  researcher  to 
assemble  the  information  in  an  organized  fashion  and  form  conclusions  about  what  was 
happening.  The  third  activity  was  drawing  conclusions  and  verification.  Deciding  what 
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things  mean  and  returning  to  the  data  for  verification  or  disconfirmation  began  early  in 
the  data  analysis  process.  Each  of  the  three  analysis  processes  interacted  with  each  other 
as  well  as  with  the  data  that  was  accumulating  with  each  data  cycle. 

Qualitative  researchers  today  use  computer  programs  to  aid  in  data  reduction, 
displays,  and  thematic  analysis  (Miles  &  Huberman,  1994:  Creswell,  1997).  NUD*IST  is 
a  theory  building  program  (non-numerical  unstructured  data  indexing,  searching,  and 
theorizing)  that  I  used  to  manage  and  analyze  the  data  for  this  study  (Richard  &  Richard, 
1999).  Although  the  computer  program  reduces  some  of  the  labor  of  analysis,  it  cannot 
replace  the  interpretive  role  of  the  researcher.  NUD*IST  takes  practice  and  patience  to 
learn  to  use  effectively  as  a  research  tool.  I  also  used  NUD*1ST  to  check  hunches  that 
came  from  reading  and  hand  coding  the  data.  Had  I  the  expertise  I  have  now  in  using  the 
program,  1  would  have  organized  my  work  somewhat  differently  and  been  able  to  use  this 
tool  to  prepare  my  literature  review  as  well  as  a  more  extensive  use  of  the  theorizing 
techniques.  However,  I  learned  as  I  worked  the  data.  By  taking  small  portions  of  data  at  a 
time,  I  coded  interviews  and  observations  to  look  at  specific  themes  that  emerged  from 
being  a  participant  observer. 

Researcher  Bias 

In  qualitative  fieldwork,  the  researcher  has  been  said  to  be  the  "primary  research 
instrument"  since  all  data  collected  through  observation  and  interview  has  been  filtered 
through  the  researcher.  The  high  level  of  direct  contact  that  occurred  in  observation  and 
interviewing  put  the  researcher  under  the  microscope,  and  self  monitoring  for  bias  was 
essential  for  objective  reporting  of  data  (Creswell,  1997;  Mason,  1996).  All  data 
eventually  passed  though  the  researcher  in  the  process  of  collecting  data  or  analyzing  it. 
Two  issues  were  considered  to  describe  fiilly  the  limitations  of  the  researcher  as 
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instrument:  the  researcher's  degree  of  sophistication  in  data  collection  and  aspects  of 
personal  biography  that  might  contribute  to  bias  (Locke,  Spirduso,  &  Silverman,  1993). 

As  to  questions  of  experience,  I  have  experience  in  interviewing  and  observing.  In 
an  earlier  career  I  interviewed  and  transcribed  from  notes  conversations  with  a  wide 
variety  of  people  who  were  highlighted  in  a  weekly  publication  I  owned.  I  learned  in  that 
experience  to  listen  without  being  overly  empathetic,  to  allow  the  person  to  express 
her/his  ideas  without  intruding  with  my  own.  More  recently,  I  worked  in  a  research 
project  that  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  interview  a  large  number  of  people  using 
protocols  and  either  typing  their  responses  directly  into  a  laptop  or  taping  and 
transcribing  them.  I  learned  much  in  my  recent  experience  about  qualitative  research.  In 
addition,  I  completed  a  research  project  using  ethnographic  tools  of  analysis  and  was 
pleased  with  the  assurance  from  the  professor  that  I  had  grasped  the  basic  concepts. 
Recently  a  graduate  assistantship  afforded  me  the  opportunity  to  observe  pre-professional 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  and  I  developed  some  fluidity  in  ethnographic  note 
taking. 

From  20  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher  and  K-12  school  director,  I  have  an 
insider  perspective  of  the  school  as  an  environment,  and  I  feel  comfortable  in  schools  and 
classrooms.  This  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  This  greater  comfort  level 
allowed  me  to  identify  what  was  important,  but  it  also  may  have  blinded  me  to  some 
important  things  that  only  someone  unfamiliar  with  school  from  the  teachers'  perspective 
might  observe.  I  believe  the  insider  perspective  that  allowed  me  to  establish  rapport  with 
the  participants  in  the  study  has  been  the  greater  advantage. 

Beyond  these  two  traditional  areas  of  bias  there  is  a  third  that  I  have  kept  in  mind. 
During  the  past  year,  my  research  assistantship  has  brought  me  into  close  contact  with 
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many  former  staff  of  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School.  This  intimate  knowledge  gave  rise  to 
my  interest  in  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  as  a  locale  for  a  study  of  teacher  leadership. 
My  conversations  with  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  staff  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  a  learning 
culture.  I  have  for  some  time  been  animated  by  the  ideas  of  the  learning  community 
(Senge,  1 990).  My  hope  was  that  I  would  find  something  from  the  Sea  Breeze  Middle 
School  learning  community  transplanted  at  Echo  Valley  Middle  School.  This  bias  cannot 
be  ignored,  but  it  was  kept  on  the  side.  Each  participant  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
speak  from  his/her  own  experience.  My  role  has  been  to  listen  and  ask  questions  that 
open  the  participant  to  deep  reflection  not  to  confirm  preconceived  ideas  about  their 
experience. 

Trustworthiness 

"Trustworthiness"  (Lincoln  &  Guba,  1985)  is  another  word  for  validity  and 
reliability  but  more  often  is  used  in  qualitative  work.  The  rich,  thick  description  that  is 
used  in  telling  the  qualitative  story  is  one  way  that  ethnographers  establish  validity.  The 
reader  can  imagine  the  scene  and  can  transfer  the  information  to  other  settings  (Creswell, 
1997). 

Creswell  (1997)  discusses  other  verificafion  procedures  that  could  be  applied  to 
this  study:  prolonged  engagement  in  the  field,  triangulation  of  data,  debriefing,  negative 
case  analysis,  and  member  checks.  Prolonged  engagement  in  the  field  refers  to  the  time 
required  to  gain  access  and  to  build  a  productive,  collaborative  relationship  with  the 
informants  (Kirk  &  Miller,  1986).  Every  hour  in  the  field  results  in  at  least  four  hours  of 
transcription  and  data  coding.  It  is  unwise  to  return  to  the  field  until  the  present  set  of 
data  has  been  coded  (Miles  &  Huberman,  1994).  This  limits  "overlaying  of  observation" 
and  allows  for  each  field  trip  to  benefit  from  the  preceding  ones.  In  planning  this  study. 
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intensive  field  visits  to  the  research  site  were  separated  by  enough  time  to  adequately 
process  the  data  already  collected. 

Researchers  strengthen  triangulation  by  choosing  complementary  sources  of  data, 
method,  and  theory  (Dinzen,  1978,  cited  in  Miles  &  Huberman,  1994)  that  can  be  used  as 
independent  measures.  I  used  triangulation  in  the  data  collection  process  by  using 
multiple  methods  and  sources  for  data  collection,  in  analysis  by  comparing  the 
information  from  multiple  sources  (research  reports,  historical  artifacts,  and  school  wide 
surveys),  and  by  using  multiple  theoretical  lenses. 

Other  forms  of  verification  are  not  as  easily  planned  for,  but  opportunities  to  use 
them  did  arise  during  the  study.  Debriefing  by  a  peer  was  an  external  check  of  the 
research  process  (Lincoln  &  Guba,  1 985).  The  researcher  benefited  from  defending 
decisions,  interpretations,  and  meanings  through  a  "devil's  advocate"  type  of 
conversation  with  a  peer.  Lincoln  and  Guba  advise  keeping  a  written  record  of  these 
conversations  from  both  perspectives. 

As  the  data  analysis  proceeded  to  the  development  of  themes  and  tentative 
findings,  the  researcher  looked  for  negative  case  analysis,  actively  seeking 
"disconfirmation  of  what  you  think  is  true"  (Miles  &  Huberman,  1 994,  p.  270).  This 
analysis  process  required  the  researcher  to  look  at  prior  data,  new  data,  and  the  research 
of  others  in  an  effort  to  disconfirm  the  emerging  findings.  The  researcher  weighed  the 
proportion  of  disconfirming  to  confirming  evidence  before  modifying  any  conclusions 
(1994).  Negative  case  analysis  was  integrated  into  the  research  process  for  this  study. 

Member  checks  or  informant  feedback  can  occur  during  the  study  to  verify  the 
results  of  the  analysis  process.  Member  checks  provide  informants  with  a  preliminary, 
and  sometimes  a  final  analysis  of  the  emergent  themes.  Informants  are  asked  if  they  find 
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the  analysis  consistent  and  explanatory.  Member  checks  may  take  the  form  of  predictions 
based  on  the  study  that  are  given  to  informants  a  year  after  the  study  and  are  compared  to 
current  reality.  Member  checks  during  a  study  may  introduce  bias  and  change 
informants'  behaviors  or  attitudes  (Miles  &  Huberman,  1994).  I  used  member  check  in 
the  third  and  final  interview  to  verify  the  themes  that  emerged  from  the  data. 
Confirmation  or  disagreements  in  response  to  the  member  check  did  contribute  to  the 
overall  discussion  of  the  data  but  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  data. 

Ethnography  builds  trustworthiness  in  its  findings  through  systematic  fieldwork, 
rigorous  data  collection,  and  careful  interpretation  (Miles  &  Huberman,  1 994).  The 
thematic  narrative  is  one  form  of  presentation  that  interprets  the  findings  using  a 
combination  of  analytic  commentary  and  field  note  excerpts  (Creswell,  1 997).  The 
narrative  usually  returns  to  the  scholarly  literature  and  to  theory,  relating  these  to  the 
thesis  that  links  the  themes.  As  Wolcott  (1994)  suggested,  writing  the  story  followed  the 
same  three  steps  as  the  data  analysis:  description,  analysis,  and  interpretation.  A 
presentation  that  tells  a  story  with  inferential  power  is  the  hallmark  of  the  ethnography;  it 
showcases  the  shared  culture  of  the  informants  and  gives  a  lived  experience  to  the  reader. 
Ethnography,  by  the  depth  of  its  perception,  evokes  ideas  we  recognize  as  transferable 
and  as  having  explanatory  power. 


CHAPTER  3 

ENABLING  CULTURE  FOR  TEACHER  LEADERSHIP 
Introduction 

This  chapter  is  an  historical  account  of  change  that  created  an  enabling  culture  for 
teacher  leadership  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  from  1988  to  1996.  As  described  in 
Chapter  2  a  mixed  methodology  is  used  in  this  study  to  document  a  historical  context  or 
historical  background  based  on  historical  research  and  a  contemporary  context  based  on 
ethnographic  research. 

To  describe  and  understand  the  process  involved  in  cultural  change  that  occurred 
at  Sea  Breeze,  I  reviewed  a  variety  of  artifacts  (Appendix  A)  coded  to  maintain  the 
confidentiality  of  the  participants.  These  included  research  reports  from  university- 
directed  projects  at  the  school  and  a  series  of  manuals  prepared  by  the  school's  teachers. 
In  addition,  1  reviewed  original  documents  (interviews,  field  notes,  teacher  rosters, 
demographic  data,  and  research  memos)  that  gave  details  and  provided  evidence  of 
reculturing  and  restructuring.  Quotes  from  these  artifacts  create  a  sense  of  presence  to  the 
historical  account,  capturing  the  moment  in  time. 
Reculturing  and  Restructuring 

There  is  a  tension  between  structure  and  culture  as  the  proper  focus  for  school 
change  (Hargreaves,  1994;  Fullan,  1993).  Restructuring  as  reviewed  by  Hargreaves  is  no 
less  than  a  "redefinition  of  rules,  roles,  responsibilities  and  relationships  for  students, 
teachers  and  leaders  in  our  schools"  (p.  242).  Restructuring  aligns  structures  with  goals 
and  anticipates  that  practice  will  conform.  However,  this  focus  fails  to  consider  the 
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existence  of  deeply  held  beliefs,  practices,  and  relationships  that  comprise  the  culture  of 
school.  Reculturing  acts  on  and  supports  "the  culture  itself  so  that  teachers  are  more  able 
to  make  change  as  a  community  in  the  interests  of  the  students  they  know  best"  (p.  255). 
However,  this  focus  fails  to  consider  the  existence  of  structures  that  inhibit  community 
action.  The  story  of  school  change  is  both  cultural  and  structural.  However,  when 
reculturing  takes  the  lead,  the  rules,  roles,  responsibilities,  and  relationships  are  defined 
from  within  the  culture,  not  externally  as  is  often  the  case  when  restructuring  takes  the 
lead.  Reculturing  best  describes  the  focus  of  change,  with  restructuring  playing  a 
supporting  role. 

Cultural  change  is  a  social  process  carried  out  at  the  group  and  individual  level. 
In  all  societies  people  manage  social  relationships  for  the  benefit  of  group  civility. 
Groups  create  roles  for  members  and  norms  that  regulate  roles  and  relationships. 
Researchers  (Little,  1982;  Little,  1990;  Rosenholtz,  1991),  studying  the  role  of  teachers  in 
schools,  discovered  common  themes  and  identified  salient  norms  of  interaction  for  role 
members.  For  example,  the  norms  of  collegiality  and  non-interference  identified  by  Little 
(1982)  sfiU  apply  to  most  schools.  As  schools  change  from  simple  to  complex 
organizational  structures,  the  cultural  norms  and  roles  can  change  radically  as  well 
(Fullan  &  Hargreaves,  1991). 

As  a  cultural  group  redefines  roles  and  relationships,  individuals  identify  with 
these  roles  and  relationships  in  new  ways.  For  example,  a  teacher,  as  defined  in 
traditional  school  cultures,  has  a  parent/child  relationship  with  a  school  principal.  If  a 
cultural  group  redefines  this  relationship  as  shared  leadership  then  the  idea  of  teacher  has 
changed  for  eveiyone.  The  teachers  who  redefine  themselves  as  teacher  leaders 
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experience  reculturation  of  their  teaching  identity.  Reculturing  is  a  deep  and  meaningful 

change  process  that  transforms  schools  and  people. 

Learning  and  Leading  Cycle 

One  of  the  outcomes  of  reculturing  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  was  the 

redefinition  of  the  role  of  teacher  as  leader  and  the  culture  as  a  learning  community. 

We  have  to  [be]  a  community  of  learners,  who  are  willing  to  take  risks  and 
willing  to  support  each  other  and  have  a  vision  of  what  the  end  is  supposed  to  be, 
which  is  improved  student  achievement.  Anything  else  gets  in  the  way.  (#11, 
Manual,  p.  23) 

Looking  at  this  learning  community,  the  result  of  8  years  of  continuous  change,  I 
identified  the  elements  of  the  culture  that  enabled  teacher  leadership  and  organized  the 
enabling  elements  into  a  model:  Learning  and  Leading  Cycle  (Figure  4-1,  p.  56).  This 
model  shows  the  relationship  among  the  elements  that  enabled  the  development  of 
teacher  leadership  in  the  learning  community.  Learning  and  Leading  Cycle  assertions  are 
as  follows: 

•  Teacher  leadership  is  shared  leadership;  learning,  valuing,  sharing,  coaching  nurturing, 
and  supporting,  enable  it. 

•  A  learning  culture  connects  leading  and  learning  in  a  cycle  of  continuous 
improvement. 

•  A  culture  values  teachers'  participation  in  leading  through  expectation,  in  the  norms  it 
constructs,  and  the  definition  of  teaching  that  includes  leading  as  an  integral 
component. 

•  A  sharing  culture  establishes  an  abundance  mentality  (a  belief  in  an  infinite  or 
expanding  capacity)  for  power,  knowledge,  and  leadership. 

•  A  coaching  culture  respects  the  egalitarian  ethic  that  is  inherent  in  teacher  leadership 

•  A  culture  nurtures  teachers'  participation  in  leading  by  capacity  building,  identifying 
and  creating  opportunities  for  growth,  encouraging  consensus  building,  and 
establishing  a  risk  free  practice  field  for  learning. 

•  A  culture  supports  teachers'  participation  in  leading  with  organizational  structures 
designed  for  sharing  power  and  building  consensus,  with  the  distribution  of  resources, 
time,  space,  and  funding. 
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In  the  Learning  and  Leading  Cycle  model,  Figure  4-1,  learning  and  leading  are 
connected  in  a  synergistic  relationship.  Two  systems,  sharing-coaching  and  nurturing- 
supporting,  energize  the  cycle.  The  entire  system  is  centered  in  a  field  of  valuing. 


Learning 


Leading 


Figure  4-1.  Learning  and  Leading  Cycle 

To  support  this  model  I  turn  now  to  the  historical  study  and  answer  two  questions:  (1) 
How  did  the  school  reculture?  (2)  What  did  teachers  identify  as  elements  of  the  learning 
culture  that  enabled  teacher  leadership? 

Reculturing:  1988-1992 

Fullan  and  Hargreaves  (1991)  suggested  that  for  school  reform  to  be  successful,  a 
school  must  reculture  as  well  as  restructure.  In  his  1993  book.  Change  Forces.  Fullan 
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clarified  the  role  of  reculturing,  "To  restructure  is  not  to  reculture,  but  to  reculture  is  to 
restructure"(1993,  p.  131).  Reculturing  as  a  transformational  process  brings  about 
structural  changes.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  culture  is  entirely  new,  but  that  the 
elements  of  the  culture  are  remolded  and  require  new  structures.  As  previously  discussed, 
in  some  cultures  structural  changes  open  the  school  to  reculturing  as  well. 

Reculturing  redefined  the  teaching  identity  from  followers  to  leaders,  redefined 
the  teaching  role  from  knowledge  keepers  to  collaborative  learners,  redefined  the 
educational  philosophy  from  Junior  High  to  Middle  School,  and  redefined  the 
organizational  structure  from  authoritarian  to  democratic.  The  story  of  reculturing  and 
restructuring  begins  with  a  principal  with  a  vision  and  ends  with  a  learning  community. 
Followers  to  Leaders 

Martha  Wright  (all  names  of  people  are  fictitious),  principal  of  Sea  Breeze  Middle 
School,  frequently  reminded  the  staff  that  every  teacher  is  a  leader  and  each  has  a 
contribution  to  make  as  a  leader.  This  vision  of  teacher  leadership  became  a  reality  for 
most  of  the  teachers  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  during  the  eight  years  she  was 
principal.  Gradually  an  empowering  culture  evolved,  as  teachers  became  risk  takers  in  the 
classroom,  team,  department,  school,  and  beyond.  The  experience  of  teacher  leadership 
transformed  teachers  and  enlarged  their  professional  identity. 

In  fall  1988,  Martha  inherited  a  typical  junior  high  style  middle  school  located  in 
a  southeastern  state.  It  was  her  first  principal  position,  and  she  described  the  school  as 
ripe  for  becoming  a  learning  enriched  (see  Rosenholtz,  1991)  school.  Sea  Breeze  Middle 
School  was  located  in  a  fast-growing  metropolitan  area  whose  population  would  shift 
within  the  next  10  years  to  make  the  minority  the  majority.  At  the  time  that  Martha 
became  principal,  the  city  of  Sea  Breeze  was  an  economically  advantaged  community 
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where  bussing  brought  in  the  few  minority  students  attending  the  school.  At  Sea  Breeze 

Middle  School,  "teachers  could  teach,  students  could  learn  and  there  was  something  to 

work  with"  (personal  communication  with  Martha  Wright,  June  2000).  Martha  influenced 

the  teachers  to  change  from  followers  to  leaders  though  her  vision,  her  leadership  style, 

her  creation  of  a  shared  network  of  social  situations,  her  focus  on  learning  to  lead  in  the 

classroom,  and  her  encouragement  to  bring  back  and  share. 

Vision.  Martha  was  not  content  with  keeping  the  status  quo  of  a  happy  faculty  at  a 

good  school.  She  had  a  vision  for  Sea  Breeze  Middle  as  an  exceptional  school.  She 

described  her  vision  in  a  research  interview  in  1993. 

I  have  a  vision  for  us.  I  think  a  school  should  be  a  place  where  children  and  adults 
can  interact  on  an  equal  plane,  helping  each  other  when  everyone  needs  help.  It 
should  be  a  place  where  teachers  truly  become  facilitators  to  enable  children  to 
deal  with  the  skills  that  they  have  and  develop  them  further  ...  as  human  beings. 
(#3,  Interview,  p.  15) 

[My  vision]  makes  certain  assumptions:  That  teachers  first  love  children  more 
than  they  love  their  subject,  that  teachers  are  well-adjusted  human  beings  who  can 
deal  with  others,  that  power  and  authority  is  not  the  way. . . .  That  people  are 
willing  to  work  at  personal  levels  and  that  school  should  be  a  place  that  is  not 
punitive  but  one  that  is  enabling, ...  a  place  that  both  children  and  the  staff  want 
to  come  to.  (#3,  Interview,  p.  15) 

From  the  beginning,  Martha  articulated  her  vision  of  what  Sea  Breeze  could  be, 
supported  it  with  research,  and  invited  teachers  to  restructure  the  school  around  that 
vision.  One  of  her  first  concerns  was  the  special  education  student.  Exceptional  Student 
Education  (ESE)  was  in  self-contained  classrooms.  She  immediately  began  with  a  few 
teachers  to  initiate  a  program  of  mainstreaming  ESE  students  that  would  eventually 
become  a  strong  integrating  factor  and  the  focus  of  the  school-wide  change  in  later  years. 


One  teacher  recalled  the  begirming  of  mainstreaming. 
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[Martha]  probably  began  the  conversation.  The  philosophy  that  all  children  can 
learn  prompted  the  change;  [now]  the  ESE  kids  get  cream  instead  of  2%  milk,  like 
they'd  been  getting.  (#2.  Interviews,  p.  13) 

Martha  engaged  the  school  in  district  initiatives  that  would  become  opportunities 
for  change.  The  district's  Teachers  Experiencing  and  Mastering  Strategies  (TEAMS) 
project  was  her  first  such  opportunity,  and  she  sent  teachers  to  a  Joyce  and  Showers 
workshop  that  eventually  changed  the  professional  development  model.  In  her  second 
year,  she  attended  a  district  meeting  introducing  the  school  reform  model  Coalition  of 
Essential  Schools,  and  there  was  another  opportunity  that  tied  together  restructuring  and 
teacher  leadership  goals.  Essential  conversations  provided  the  forum  for  an  exchange  of 
ideas  and  examination  of  beliefs  that  was  necessary  to  change  teaching  fi-om  a  teacher 
focus  to  a  student  focus.  In  her  second  year,  Martha  convinced  her  faculty  to  volunteer  to 
become  a  pilot  school  for  the  county's  Shared  Decision  Making  and  School  Restructuring 
(SDM/SR)  project.  Although  Martha  had  already  begun  sharing  her  leadership  with 
teachers,  the  district  project  offered  waivers  to  release  participating  schools  from 
restrictions  that  inhibited  reform;  it  was  an  opportunity  she  could  not  pass  up. 

As  suggested  by  Hargreaves  (1994),  reculturing  began  with  some  new  structures 
that  removed  some  of  the  structural  barriers  to  cultural  change.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Martha  began  the  conversation  and  set  the  tone  that  valued  shared  leadership  and  learning 
for  teachers.  Her  leadership  style  was  an  important  component  in  this  effort. 

Leadership  style.  Martha  blended  together  adversarial  and  democratic  leadership 
styles.  It  was  her  vision,  but  to  succeed  she  needed  teachers  to  change  the  way  they 
taught  and  worked  together.  Her  expectations  were  clear  and  demanding.  In  1993, 
teachers'  comments  described  the  teachers'  varied  responses  to  Martha's  leadership  style. 
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The  strain  of  change  is  great  and  we  sometimes  felt  overwhelmed  by  all  the 
changes  we  were  trying  to  make  at  once.  Some  teachers  transferred,  others 
resisted  change,  but  most  of  us  were  excited  by  the  effort.  (#12,  Manual,  p.  8) 

The  principal  is  a  driving  force  here,  and  teachers  are  willing  to  go  along  with 
what  she  is  doing.  A  lot  of  teachers  have  left  because  there  is  a  lot  of  pressure  to 
improve  things  here.  She  is  careful  whom  she  selects  to  bring  in  and,  as  a  result, 
the  staff  is  getting  better  and  better.  (#2,  Interview,  p.  67) 

Teacher  departures  created  opportunities  to  hire  new  staff,  but  staff  also  increased 
as  enrollment  responded  to  population  shifts  and  rezoning.  By  the  end  of  1992,  there 
were  almost  2,000  students  and  90  teachers.  Martha  used  her  hiring  opportunities  to 
surround  herself  with  staff  that  had  experience  in  staff  development  and  teacher 
leadership.  These  people  became  models  and  mentors.  They  contributed  to  Martha's 
philosophy:  opportunity  to  learn  for  everyone,  encouragement  of  risk  taking,  and  valuing 
of  teachers  as  leaders. 

Martha  modeled  risk  taking  and  learning.  Her  relationships  with  the  district  office 
were  often  adversarial,  since  she  acted  first  and  asked  later.  Success  was  her  strongest 
proponent,  and  teachers  felt  she  was  a  buffer  for  the  school. 

Martha  set  the  tone  for  the  school.  It  was  democratic  and  responsible.  Power  was 

expandable.  Every  idea  counted  and  was  listened  to.  Teacher's  voices  were  valued,  and 

teacher's  accomplishments  were  applauded  and  recognized  both  formally  and  informally. 

Martha  was  a  presence  in  the  school;  her  walks  through  classrooms  kept  her  in  touch  with 

student  learning  and  teaching  practices.  Martha  described  one  characteristic  of  her 

leadership  as  symbolic. 

Symbolic  leadership  is  extremely  important  in  terms  of  effective  change.  You 
know  you  have  to  deal  with  people  at  their  highest  level.  You  deal  with  people's 
dreams  and  their  feelings  and  their  visions.  And  they  all  have  them,  even  the  most 

obnoxious  teacher  If  you  can't  dream,  you  can't  grow.  (#3,  Interview,  p.l5  & 

16) 
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Martha  used  symbolism  and  story  telling  to  communicate  with  teachers.  Nearing 

the  end  of  one  school  year,  she  wanted  to  encourage  teachers  to  model  the  possibilities 

rather  than  the  probabilities.  She  had  recently  received  a  book  of  stories  written  by  the 

emotionally  handicapped  (EH)  class,  and  she  told  the  teachers. 

They  [EH  kids]  had  been  learning  about  hot  air  balloons,  and  they'd  all  written 
about  taking  a  trip  in  a  hot  air  balloon  -  these  are  children  who  . . .  can't  walk. . . . 
And  I  took  [the  stories]  to  the  faculty  meeting,  and  I  talked  a  little  bit  about . . . 
having  a  goal  and  a  vision  and  how  hard  it  was  the  last  30  days.  And  I  read  them 
one  of  those  stories  and  I  said,  these  dreams  are  dreams  of  children  who  can't 
walk, ...  we  needed  to  remember  that  our  kids  had  dreams  ...  [I  talked  about]  the 
fact  that  in  30  days  they  would  be  out . . .  and  a  kid  had  told  me  . . .  their  teacher 
had  the  days  written  on  the  board  and  she  would  take  one  off  everyday.  And  I 
said,  well  gee,  why  do  you  think  she  does  that?  [The  student  said]  Oh,  she  can't 
wait  to  get  rid  of  us. . . .  You  know  we  only  have  30  days  left  [and]  you  need  to 
keep  your  hot  air  balloon  in  the  air.  And  that  is  how  I  talk  to  my  faculty.  (#3, 
Interview,  p.  14) 

The  combination  of  adversarial  and  democratic  styles  gave  Martha's  leadership 
strong  transformational  qualities.  Rather  than  standing  alone  as  a  leader  with  a  moral 
vision,  Martha  encouraged  power  enlargement  and  a  power  with  approach  through  broad 
teacher  leadership.  During  the  years  1988-1992,  designated  leadership  roles  proliferated. 
Although  the  democratic  structures  provided  teachers  opportunities  for  representative 
roles,  the  invitation  to  participate  was  open;  a  participatory  and  representational 
democracy  was  the  norm. 

Shared  network  of  social  situations.  A  cultural  group  shares  a  network  of  social 
situations.  By  focusing  on  this  network,  an  observer  can  learn  about  the  shared  culture  of 
a  group.  In  a  typical  junior  high  in  the  late  1980s  teachers  shared  many  responsibilities 
and  had  opportunities  for  social  gatherings.  One  participant  who  had  been  at  the  school 
for  many  years  described  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  as  a  very  social  community  with  lots 
of  celebrations.  It  was  an  old  school,  built  in  1975.  The  first  principal  and  many  of  the 
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instructional  staff  had  been  there  since  opening  day.  The  folk  phrase  "if  it  ain't  broke 
don't  fix  it"  made  sense  to  most  of  the  staff. 

Changing  the  network  of  shared  social  situations  was  a  key  element  in  the 
reculturing  process.  Martha  introduced  the  conversation  about  teaching  and  learning 
through  three  restructuring  programs.  She  identified  curriculum  study  and  change  as  the 
responsibility  of  teachers  in  a  collaborative  relationship  that  began  with  the  TEAMS 
project.  Participation  in  the  Coalifion  of  Essential  Schools  provided  a  foundafion  for 
restructuring  and  created  opportunities  for  teachers  to  talk  about  beliefs  and  principles,  to 
evaluate  their  teaching,  to  study  research  on  learning,  and  to  develop  structures  where 
they  would  share  their  expertise  and  knowledge.  Shared  decision  making  created 
opportunities  for  teachers  to  participate  in  a  conversation  about  how  restructuring 
affected  their  school  life  and  how  it  could  be  used  to  create  flexible  teaching  and  learning 
environments. 

Martha  encouraged  the  development  of  other  social  structures  to  provide  regular 

opportunities  for  learning  and  sharing  the  wealth.  Wednesday  Academy  met  each  week 

before  school  for  a  teacher-led  presentation,  and  teachers  formed  Critical  Friends  Groups 

for  critique  of  student  work.  Each  week  a  list  of  teachers  offering  to  model  techniques  in 

their  classrooms  provided  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  watch  each  other  and  be 

coached.  Time  to  learn  was  valued,  but  learning  was  voluntary.  Opportunities  to  go 

outside  school  for  learning  were  also  available  to  all.  Martha  describes  her  belief  in 

providing  opportunity: 

We  have  a  focus  on  opportunities  to  learn  which  are  constant  for  all  teachers,  just 
like  you  do  in  a  classroom. . . .  Within  our  teachers  we  have  people  catching  on  at 
different  levels  with  different  capacities  and  they're  going  to  go  so  far.  You  can't 
govern  them  into  going  anywhere;  you  can  only  provide.  .  .  .  First  of  all,  know 
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what  the  opportunities  are,  provide  them,  and  then  support  them  Don't  judge 

them.  (#3,  Interview,  p.  1 1) 

Learning  to  lead  in  the  classroom.  BeUef  and  practice  are  not  always  the  same, 
and  to  put  shared  beUefs  into  daily  practice  required  new  techniques  or  strategies  and  an 
environment  for  learning  and  practicing  that  encouraged  taking  risks  and  sharing  ideas. 
Presenting  new  ideas,  modeling  lessons  and  critiquing  each  other's  teaching  brought 
belief  into  practice.  Learning  to  collaborate  in  integrating  the  curriculum  taught  teachers 
to  value  collaboration  for  their  students.  It  was  a  team  approach  to  sharing  ways  to  reach 
all  students  on  the  team  that  brought  teachers  out  of  their  classrooms.  A  belief  in 
personalizing  teaching  so  that  each  student  could  reach  his  or  her  potential  became  the 
foundation  for  all  school  change. 

By  the  early  1 990s,  the  combination  of  collective  learning,  reflective  practice,  and 

planning  created  numerous  social  situations  for  the  development  of  trusting  relationships 

among  teachers.  Some  locations  and  structural  circumstances  supported  the  increase  in 

opportunity  for  interacting  as  well.  A  common  planning  area  and  common  planning  time 

across  grade  levels  made  daily  team  meetings  possible.  Teachers  gained  autonomy  over 

time,  space,  and  students  through  the  use  of  pure  teaming  and  flex  scheduling.  Teams 

kept  the  same  students  for  blocks  of  time  and  used  this  flexibility  to  create  integrated 

thematic  units.  Teams  were  usually  in  adjacent  rooms  with  walls  that  opened  and  closed 

so  they  could  adjust  space  as  well  as  time.  One  teacher  described  teaming  as  an  on-going 

process  of  collective  learning. 

We  were  assigned  to  work  together,  but  then  it  took  us  time  to  become  a  team. 
We  become  a  team  by  working,  problem  solving,  testing,  and  caring.  (#14, 
Manual,  p.  19) 
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Bringing  back.  "Bringing  back"  was  an  important  part  of  Martha's  conception 

of  a  teacher  leader's  role.  She  provided  many  opportunities  for  teachers  to  go  out  to  learn 

and  bring  back  and  share.  In  1993,  Martha  remarked  that 

If  teachers  are  never  allowed  out,  how  can  they  learn  to  do  anything  differently? 
So,  we  do  a  lot  here  (with)  our  staff  development  money,  we  send  people 
everywhere.  (#3,  Interview,  p.  12) 

Professional  development  opportunities  at  the  school  relied  mainly  on  the  expert 
knowledge  of  teachers  on  staff  and  the  sharing  of  knowledge  gained  from  going  to 
conferences,  workshops,  and  training  programs.  If  a  teacher  had  a  passion,  Martha  would 
look  for  ways  to  foster  it.  Recognizing  teachers'  limited  experience  in  presenting 
effectively  to  adults  and  facilitating  meetings  did  not  deter  Martha  from  expecting  this  of 
teachers.  However,  her  teachers  were  not  alone.  They  could  count  on  models  and  mentors 
who  would  accompany  them  as  they  learned  to  present.  Skills  needed  to  facilitate  group 
discussion  were  seldom  a  part  of  a  teacher's  education,  and  there  were  many 
opportunities  for  all  teachers  to  learn  these  skills,  to  see  them  modeled,  and  to  be 
mentored  by  skilled  facilitators. 

Martha's  influence  was  broadly  felt.  Her  vision  and  leadership  focused  the  school 
on  teaching  and  learning.  She  effectively  used  the  three  restructuring  projects-TEAMS, 
Coalition  of  Essential  Schools,  and  Shared  Decision  Making-for  shifting  stakeholder 
perspectives  and  building  leadership  capacity. 
Knowledge  Keepers  to  Collaborative  Learners 

In  the  summer  of  1989,  five  teachers  attended  a  three-week  workshop  on  the  staff 
development  process  of  Beverly  Joyce  and  Bruce  Showers,  Models  of  Teaching  and  Peer 
Coaching.  The  workshop  was  part  of  the  TEAMS  project. 
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The  program  involved  teachers  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  innovative 
teaching  methods.  Teacher  teams  reviewed  pertinent  research,  designed  new  ways 
to  instruct  and  coach  students,  tested  and  redesigned  these  strategies  and  finally 
passed  them  on  to  other  teachers.  The  TEAMS  Project  allowed  teachers  to 
identify  problems  and  design  teaching  strategies  to  overcome  those  problems.  (#6, 
Case  Study,  p.  22-23) 

For  the  next  school  year,  Martha  met  weekly  with  the  group  of  five  teachers  as 

they  studied  how  to  implement  what  they  had  learned.  They  developed  a  model  to  spread 

TEAMS  to  all  teachers  in  the  school.  In  1993  a  teacher  reflected  on  that  experience. 

I  was  part  of  the  core  for  TEAMS  (Teachers  Experiencing  and  Mastering 
Strategies),  a  core  program  that  we  started  here  about  five  years  ago.  [The 
principal]  sent  about  five  of  us  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  to  work  with  Joyce  and 
Showers.  (#2,  Interviews,  p.36) 

Seven  years  later  teachers  had  this  to  say  about  the  importance  of  this  model: 

We  taught  one  another  a  variety  of  instructional  strategies  including  semantic 
mapping,  cooperative  learning,  herringbone,  synectics,  concept  attainment,  and 
split  page  note  taking.  The  program  included  demonstrations,  observations,  and 
coaching.  This  project,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  reduced  teacher  isolation, 
opened  our  classrooms,  and  facilitated  teacher-to-teacher  conversations  about 
teaching  and  school  improvement.  (#13,  Manual,  p.  18) 

During  the  early  1980s,  Joyce  and  Showers  (1995)  had  proposed  that  research- 
based  teaching  strategies  with  proven  effect  sizes,  standard  deviations  of  more  than  1, 
would  more  likely  become  classroom  practice  if  teachers  participated  in  a  coaching 
model  of  staff  development.  Their  subsequent  study  of  this  proposal  showed  that  teachers 
became  sustained  and  effective  practitioners  of  the  research  based  practice  when  they 
participated  in  this  complete  staff  development  process. 

Using  the  term  "Models  of  Teaching"  to  mean  categories  of  strategies  for  learning 
how  to  learn,  Joyce  and  Showers  (1995)  grouped  the  research-based  practices  by 
emphasis  on  four  kinds  of  learning:  social,  information  processing,  personal,  and 
behavioral.  Models  of  teaching,  they  believed,  could  be  adapted  to  any  particular 
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outcome  expectation  and  subject.  They  anticipated  different  levels  of  use  by  practitioners. 
The  highest  level  user  of  models  of  teaching  would  select  from  all  categories  and  blend 
them  together  into  a  tapestry  of  classroom  practice,  adapting  them  to  student  learning 
style,  content  needs,  and  teaching  style  (1995). 

Teachers  that  participated  in  Models  of  Teaching  Workshops  learned  to  use  the 
coaching  staff  development  model  through  experience  as  they  learned  one  or  more  of  the 
research-based  strategies  in  each  of  the  categories.  Joyce  and  Showers  (1995)  showed  in 
their  research  that  teachers  could  adopt  a  new  strategy  on  their  own  from  written 
materials  once  they  had  developed  the  coaching  process.  Subsequently,  based  on  their  in- 
depth  experience  of  the  coaching  process,  teachers  could  evaluate  and  adopt  other 
innovations  at  the  school  site.  Joyce  and  Showers  also  identified  elements  that  supported 
or  inhibited  the  effective  adoption  of  new  teaching  strategies. 

The  coaching  model  of  staff  development  has  four  components:  understanding 
theory,  demonstration  by  a  coach,  practice  by  the  coached,  and  feedback/  evaluation. 
Study  groups  engaged  in  readings,  discussion,  and  lectures  explored  the  theory  base  for 
an  innovation.  Peer  coaching  is  a  collaborative  effort  that  begins  in  training  and  extends 
to  application  of  a  strategy.  Peer  coaching  supports  the  transfer  process  through 
collaborative  planning,  discussion  of  process  and  outcomes,  and  adaptation.  The  coach  is 
the  person  demonstrating  a  strategy  with  students,  and  the  coached  is  the  person  watching 
the  demonstration. 

In  addition  to  the  models  of  teaching  and  strategies,  Joyce  and  Showers  (1995) 
also  advocated  wait  time  and  a  constructivist  perspective.  Rowe's  (1974)  concept  of 
"wait-time"  was  shown  to  have  a  positive  effect  on  classroom  climate.  As  an  indicator  of 
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teacher  expectations  for  all  students,  inadequate  wait  time  is  perceived  as  having  lower 
expectations  for  some  groups  of  students.  Rowe  theorized  that  information  processing  is 
inadequate  when  rushed.  Teachers  who  wait  between  communications  allow  students 
time  to  formulate  their  thoughts,  empower  students  to  higher  order  thinking  and 
discourse,  and  increase  student  interactions  with  each  other.  The  constructivist 
perspective,  theorizing  that  knowledge  is  constructed  individually  and  socially,  also 
affects  all  four  models  of  teaching. 

The  message  of  theory  and  research  as  basic  to  making  decisions  about  change  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  Models  of  Teaching  that  became  a  part  of  the  professional 
development  model  of  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School.  Interaction  with  peers  in  the  coaching 
process  became  another  key  to  successful  implementation  adopted  by  Sea  Breeze  Middle 
School.  Peers  acted  as  consultants  to  each  other  and  participated  in  the  social  construction 
of  knowledge.  Evaluation  of  a  strategy  or  practice  was  another  essential  element  of  the 
change  process.  The  objective  of  increasing  student  learning  became  the  criterion  for 
formative  evaluation.  Adaptation  to  specific  content,  student  learning  styles,  or  other 
variables  of  a  particular  classroom  involved  teachers  in  monitoring  student  learning. 

The  coaching  model  and  models  of  teaching  put  their  stamp  on  the  Sea  Breeze 
Middle  School  environment.  Threads  of  each  of  these  became  a  part  of  the  culture.  The 
coaching  model  was  adopted  not  only  for  formal  professional  development  for  models  of 
teaching  but  also  became  the  model  for  mentoring  and  leadership  relationships.  To  model 
an  activity  and  assist  the  learner  in  practicing  it  was  the  process  used  to  develop  teachers' 
skills  in  presenting,  facilitating  meetings,  and  participating  in  shared  decision  making. 
Coaching  became  a  norm  at  all  levels  of  the  school  system.  The  principal  was  coaching 
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when  she  encouraged  risk  taking  by  modeling  it  and  creating  opportunities  for  others  to 
participate.  Teachers  were  coaching  when  they  modeled  for  others  innovations  they  had 
learned  about  at  conferences  and  workshops.  "Bringing  back"  was  basic  to  the 
construction  of  a  learning  community,  and  the  coaching  model  allowed  teachers  to  study 
an  innovation,  discuss  the  theory  and  research  base,  collaborate,  practice,  and  model  for 
others.  Collaboration  was  always  a  key  component  of  coaching,  and  it  was  natural  for 
teams  to  use  the  coaching  model  to  strengthen  the  collaborative  work  on  integrating 
curriculum  or  creating  thematic  units. 

As  Joyce  and  Showers  (1995)  had  predicted,  once  the  model  was  established  in 
the  school  culture,  teachers  were  able  to  use  it  to  study  and  apply  new  concepts.  The 
school  community  also  created  new  structures  and  roles.  For  example,  the  development 
of  a  new  model  of  inclusion  in  1993-97,  called  ESE  with  Ease,  that  followed  the 
coaching  pattern.  The  new  role  of  support  facilitator  was  based  on  modeling  strategies 
designed  for  ESE  students  by  special  education  teachers  who  taught  the  class  as  the 
teacher  watched.  Teachers  learned  that  the  strategies  for  ESE  were  good  for  all  students. 
In  turn,  ESE  teachers  learned  content  from  the  co-teaching  relationship.  Other  structures 
evolved  based  on  coaching  that  gave  teachers  the  opportunity  to  observe  other  teachers 
modeling  strategies  during  voluntary  before  school  sessions,  called  Wednesday 
Academy,  or  in  individual  classrooms. 
Junior  High  to  Middle  School  Philosophy. 

Theodore  Sizer  founded  the  Coalition  of  Essential  Schools  (CES)  at  Brown 
University  in  1984.  CES  is  a  national  organization  that  assists  schools  in  restructuring 
using  principles  that  were  identified  in  "A  study  of  high  schools"  and  described  in 
Horace's  Compromise  (Sizer,  1984).  In  1989  after  a  year  of  study,  Sea  Breeze  Middle 
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School  faculty  voted  for  membership  in  the  Coalition  and  committed  itself  to  a  reform 
based  on  the  principles.  The  Coalition  differs  from  many  reform  movements  in  that  it 
does  not  specify  a  curriculum  but  a  set  of  principles  that  guide  the  development  of  a 
school  culture.  The  general  nature  of  the  principles  and  the  lack  of  procedural  guidelines 
give  the  Coalition  a  simplistic  appearance.  The  following  Nine  Common  Principles  were 
adopted  by  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School. 

1 .  Focus.  The  school  should  focus  on  helping  adolescents  learn  to  use  their  minds  well. 

2.  Simple  Goals.  The  school's  goals  should  be  simple:  that  each  student  master  a  limited 
number  of  essential  skills  and  areas  of  knowledge. 

3.  Universal  Goals.  The  school's  goals  should  apply  to  all  students,  while  the  means  to 
these  goals  will  vary  as  those  students  themselves  vary. 

4.  Personalization.  Teaching  and  learning  should  be  personalized  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent. 

5.  Student  as  worker.  The  governing  practical  metaphor  of  the  school  should  be  student 
as  worker,  rather  than  the  more  familiar  teacher  as  deliverer  of  instructional  services. 
Accordingly,  a  prominent  pedagogy  will  be  coaching,  to  provoke  students  to  learn 
how  to  learn  and  thus  to  teach  themselves. 

6.  Diploma  by  exhibition.  The  emphasis  is  shifted  to  the  students'  demonstration  that 
they  can  do  important  things. 

7.  Attitude.  The  tone  of  the  school  should  explicitly  and  self-consciously  stress  values  of 
unanxious  expectation,  of  trust,  and  of  decency. 

8.  Staff  The  principal  and  teachers  should  perceive  of  themselves  as  generalists  first 
(teachers  and  scholars  in  general  education)  and  specialists  second  (experts  in  one 
particular  discipline). 

9.  Budget.  Ultimate  administrative  and  budget  targets  should  include,  in  addition  to  total 
student  loads  per  teacher  of  eighty  or  fewer  pupils,  substantial  time  for  collective 
planning  by  teachers,  competitive  salaries  for  staff,  and  an  ultimate  per-pupil  cost  not 
to  exceed  that  at  traditional  schools  by  more  than  10  percent.  (Wasley,  Powell,  &. 
Hughes,  1992) 

Coalition  of  Essential  Schools  as  a  reform  or  restructuring  program  does  not 
provide  a  structural  blueprint  to  follow  or  a  well-defined  curriculum  to  adopt.  Wasley  et 
al.  (1992)  explained  this  lack  of  rigor  or  steps  to  success  as  follows:  "The  Principles 
driving  Essential  school  reform  are  purposefully  nonspecific  so  that  they  can  apply  to  the 
widest  variety  of  schools  and  can  lead  people  to  develop  the  school  that  is  best  for  their 
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own  community  (p.  2)."  To  many  teachers  the  principles  are  common  sense  and  say  what 
they  intuitively  felt  or  believed.  The  principles  are  a  reminder  that  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  school  is  to  reach  all  students  and  to  help  them  learn  to  use  their  minds  well 
and  demonstrate  their  mastery  of  an  in  depth  but  limited  curriculum  in  a  public  arena.  A 
teacher's  role  is  to  coach  the  student  worker  and  to  personalize  learning  in  an 
environment  of  trust,  decency,  and  unanxious  expectation.  A  teacher  has  a  relationship  to 
the  whole  school  and  acts  as  a  generalist  rather  than  a  subject  area  specialist.  The  school 
dedicates  its  resources  to  teaching  and  learning  and  models  democratic  and  equitable 
practices  (Sizer,  1984). 

Faculty  learned  about  the  principles  through  study  groups,  and  by  attending 
summer  institutes  in  areas  such  as  team  building,  interdisciplinary  curriculum,  student- 
centered  classroom  practices,  and  school  leadership.  Faculty  members  in  study  groups 
were  engaged  in  conversations  about  beliefs.  They  developed  a  common  language  that 
described  a  different  metaphor  for  teaching  roles  and  teaching  relationships.  The 
principles  can  be  summarized  in  the  symbolic  language.  "Teacher  as  coach"  personalizes 
learning  for  all  students  to  help  them  learn  to  use  their  minds.  The  idea  of  "less  is  more" 
helps  focus  teaching  and  learning  at  deeper  levels.  "Student  mastery"  replaces 
performance  objectives  with  exhibitions  of  student  projects  that  are  a  necessary 
demonstration  of  mastery.  The  teacher  acts  in  the  school  community  as  a  "generalist" 
rather  than  being  committed  to  a  particular  subject  area.  Resources  of  time,  space, 
materials,  personnel,  and  discretionary  ftinds  are  dedicated  to  "teaching  and  learning." 
The  tone  of  "trust  and  decency"  is  combined  with  an  "unanxious  expectation"  to  create  a 
harmonious  learning  environment.  The  belief  that  each  school  is  unique  and  should 
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construct  its  own  culture  and  apply  the  principles  in  its  own  way  is  consistent  with  the 
last  principle  added  recently,  which  identifies  the  school  as  the  place  to  model  democratic 
and  equitable  practices.  Each  coalition  school  is  different,  and  although  the  principles 
work  together  to  create  a  tapestry,  some  stay  in  the  background  and  others  form  the 
dominant  picture  of  a  particular  school  (Sizer,  1985). 

At  Sea  Breeze,  the  Coalition  began  with  study  groups  that  in  some  respects 
paralleled  the  curriculum  council  and  the  shared  decision-making  councils  that  were 
formed  at  about  the  same  time.  Some  teachers  were  sent  to  Brown  University  for 
workshops,  to  St.  Louis  for  annual  Fall  Forums,  and  local  institutes  or  Treks— week-long 
retreats  to  plan  school  reform  and  learn  what  other  schools  were  doing.  The  ideas  they 
brought  back  were  shared  in  workshops  and  study  groups.  Since  1989,  participation  at 
both  the  individual  and  school  level  in  the  Coalition  contributed  to  the  school  culture. 

The  Coalition  experience  was  voluntary,  like  most  of  the  leadership  development 

opportunities.  Experience  with  Coalition  built  individual  capacity.  In  1993,  when  a  group 

of  social  studies  teachers  decided  to  take  a  big  risk  and  got  permission  to  throw  out  the 

book  and  write  their  own  curriculum,  Martha  made  this  comment  about  their  readiness: 

Some  of  the  teachers  [in  the  group]  are  involved  heavily  in  Coalition  and  have 
been  for  several  years.  They've  done  presenting,  they've  been  to  St  Louis  for  the 
fall  forum,  so  they  have  a  background  to  enable  them  to  look  at  [designing  a 
course  of  their  own]  and  not  be  frightened  . . .  They  dealt  with  the  central 
questions  in  their  inner  study  group.  So,  you  know,  it's  back  to  being  ready  to 
make  a  step,  and  then  providing  them  with  enough  guidelines  and  enough  support 
that  they  can  see  their  way  to  get  it  done  (#3,  Interview,  p.l) 

Authoritarian  to  Democratic  Organization 

The  principal  of  Sea  Breeze  began  to  bring  teachers  into  the  decision-making 
process  during  the  implementation  phase  of  the  Models  of  Teaching  by  forming  a 
curriculum  study  group  with  the  teachers  who  had  been  trained  at  the  Joyce  and  Showers 
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workshop.  The  CoaHtion  of  Essential  Schools  study  group  also  became  a  decision- 
making body  of  teachers  and  by  1989  had  an  established  role  in  the  school.  Several  other 
teacher  committees,  a  faculty  council,  and  a  management  council  also  focused  on  teacher 
related  concerns.  In  1989  when  the  district  offered  schools  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  Shared  Decision  Making  and  School  Restructuring  project.  Sea  Breeze  teachers 
voted  to  participate. 

The  district  project  was  organized  with  a  university  partnership  to  research  and 
report  on  the  process  that  established  structures  of  shared  decision  making  in  schools.  In 
1990,  researchers  from  the  project  described  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  as  being  in  a  high 
state  of  readiness. 

The  school  entered  the  project  in  a  high  state  of  readiness.  The  school  had  a 
history  of  faculty  involvement  in  decision  making.  Faculty  members  voiced  their 
concern  and  needs  through  such  committees  as  the  Management  Council, 
Curriculum  Council,  and  Faculty  Council.  The  Coalition  of  Essential  Schools 
committee  had  also  formulated  plans  to  restructure  the  school  according  to 
Coalition  principles  (#11.  Case  Study,  p.  27). 

An  SDM  council  was  elected  by  the  teachers  to  represent  all  the  groups  in  the 
school,  including  the  non-teaching  personnel.  This  council  had  direct  access  to  the  district 
for  purposes  of  requesting  waivers,  writing  grants,  and  obtaining  assistance.  Originally, 
the  principal  was  not  a  member  of  the  council.  The  university  partner  sent  researchers  to 
the  school  site  to  observe  the  council  activities  and  interview  the  teachers  about  the 
process  and  its  effect  on  them.  They  also  provided  training  on  group  process  development 
and  feedback  to  the  school. 

During  the  first  two  years,  researchers  reported  on  the  difficulties  the  SDM 
council  had  in  creating  its  own  identity  and  area  of  responsibility.  The  researchers  had 
this  to  say  about  the  council: 
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The  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  SDM  council  were  unclear  to  Council 
members  and  the  general  faculty.  The  relationship  between  the  SDM  Council  and 
the  other  faculty  committees  was  also  confusing.  Other  committees  had  clearly 
defined  roles  and  dealt  with  such  issues  as  curriculum,  instruction  and  school 
policies,  and  procedures.  During  the  first  year,  the  SDM  Council  worked  to 
clarify  its  role.  As  a  member  of  the  Council  explained. 

We  are  trying  to  delineate  what  we,  as  the  committee  ...  are  supposed  to  be 
doing.  That  is  one  of  our  weakest  points,  just  knowing  what  our  committee  is 
supposed  to  be  doing.  So  we  are  working  with  the  faculty  and  with  the  parents  . . . 
to  delineate  what  we  do  in  the  school  that  is  different  than  the  other  groups,  the 
Curriculum  Council,  Management  Council  and  the  Faculty  Council.  (#11,  Case 
Study,  p.  28) 

The  principal,  Martha,  was  more  direct  when  she  spoke  to  researchers  about  the 

SDM  project  in  1993. 

[Shared  decision  making  is]  not  driving  change  in  our  school.  It  was  a  piece  of  the 
puzzle  for  us  in  terms  of  allowing  flexibility  from  the  district.  It  was  validation  by 
the  district  that  says  it's  okay  to  do  things  differently.  Which  is  more  than  just  me 
saying  it.  Most  of  the  training  for  us  in  the  first  tier  was  not  very  good,  but  it 
initiated  . . .  another  part  of  the  conversation  and  got  us  into  looking  at  the 
structure  of  how  decisions  are  made  and  it  enabled  us  to  get  down  the  road  a  little 
bit  farther.  But  there  is  nothing  in,  quote,  "the  project"  that  sustains  anything  that 
we're  doing. 

We  come  from  a  different  premise  than  the  project  does.  Our  premise  is  that,  the 
more  we  learn,  the  more  we  grow,  the  better  we'll  teach  ....  If  the  principal  is 
learning,  and  the  teachers  are  learning,  then  the  kids  are  going  to  learn.  And  that 
comes  from  a  premise  that  the  more  people  that  make  the  decisions  the  more  kids 
will  learn.  (#3,  Interview,  p.  17- 18) 

Since  existing  committees  already  shared  some  areas  of  decision  making  in  the 
school  in  several  fields,  the  new  management  council  was  combined  with  the  Coalition  of 
Essential  Schools  committee  and  the  new  state  mandated  School  Improvement  Team  in 
the  third  year,  1993,  of  the  project.  The  council  was  renamed  the  School  Focus  Team  and 
became  a  communication  hub  with  representatives  from  other  councils,  the  community  of 
parents,  students,  and  administration.  Both  lateral  and  vertical  communication  became 
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an  important  issue  in  the  school,  and  resolving  these  difficulties  created  a  networking 
approach  to  school  structures. 

Researchers  from  the  university  described  the  conflict  of  responsibilities  between 
the  district  relationship  of  the  management  council,  which  tended  to  focus  attention  on 
district  and  teacher  management  concerns,  and  the  intention  of  both  the  middle  school 
and  coalition  philosophy  to  focus  on  leadership  and  student  concerns.  Getting  back  to 
"what's  best  for  kids"  was  a  turning  point  in  the  management  council  development.  As 
representative  governance  became  a  part  of  the  school  culture,  researchers  observed 
attitudinal  changes  about  teacher  leadership  and  the  role  of  all  teachers  in  whole-school 
change. 

Learning  Community:  1993-1996 

The  use  of  the  research-based  strategies  learned  in  the  TEAMS  project  was 
considered  common  practice  by  1992,  and  a  structure  was  in  place  to  introduce  new 
members  of  the  culture  to  them.  The  peer-coaching  model  and  the  coalition  principles 
were  also  well  established.  Shared  decisions  had  become  a  norm  in  the  culture  without  a 
strict  structural  protocol  for  deciding.  Reculturing  had  begun  to  change  the  school  into  a 
learning  community  with  structures  that  supported  continuous  improvement.  During  the 
next  three  years  the  community  integrated  all  they  had  learned  to  meet  a  new  school  wide 
challenge:  creating  a  full  inclusion  model  for  special  education  students. 

One  way  of  interpreting  the  sustainability  of  an  innovation  is  to  describe  the  level 
of  use  by  practitioners  as  Mechanical,  Routine,  Refinement,  Integration,  and  Renewal; 
more  advanced  levels  of  use  Integration  and  Renewal,  are  associated  with  increased 
sustainability  (Hord,  Rutherford,  Huling- Austin,  &  Hall,  1987).  By  1993,  there  was 
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evidence  that  innovations  associated  with  each  reform  effort  had  a  high  level  of  routine 
use.  In  other  words,  they  were  being  applied  consistently  in  the  areas  for  which  they  were 
intended.  In  addition,  many  groups  in  the  school  were  refining  changes  to  benefit  the 
students  and  solve  management  problems.  However,  integration  and  renewal  are  levels  of 
use  that  move  the  innovation  beyond  the  individual.  They  require  regular  collaboration 
that  changes  the  innovation,  adapting  it  to  benefit  student  learning. 

In  whole-school  change  during  integration,  the  transformed  parts  become 
connected  and  blended  into  a  new  whole.  When  looking  at  the  integrated  whole  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  identity  the  distinct  elements  of  restructuring.  A  visitor  will  not  see 
how  the  whole  was  constructed.  It  is  only  by  careful  research  and  the  good  fortune  of 
access  to  original  records  of  earlier  researchers  that  the  restructuring  and  reculturing 
process  was  reconstructed.  A  new  teacher  entering  the  school  in  1993  or  1994,  like  the 
visitor,  will  be  embraced  by  a  culture  and  not  see  the  reculturing  and  parallel  reform 
movements  that  made  it  possible.  In  the  case  of  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School,  integration 
was  facilitated  by  a  new  problem  that  required  the  school  to  build  on  its  new 
achievements  in  teaching,  learning,  and  leading. 
Process  of  Integration 

In  1992  Sea  Breeze  was  selected  as  the  research  location  for  a  new  initiative  in 
restructuring  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  needs  of  those  students  most  hard  to  reach 
and  hard  to  teach.  The  university  research  team  would  assist  the  school  in  developing  a 
whole-school,  full-inclusion  model.  In  its  ESE  with  Ease  program,  the  school  had  been 
successful  in  its  own  efforts  to  begin  a  limited  inclusion  of  special  education  students, 
and  researchers  agreed  that  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  had  a  high  state  of  readiness  for 
the  new  initiative.  The  development  of  fiill-inclusion  would  change  the  perception  of 
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teachers,  students,  and  parents  about  the  value  of  inclusion.  Building  a  model  based  on 
the  earlier  work  of  some  teams  that  had  been  doing  ESE  with  Ease  for  5  years  facilitated 
the  fiall  integration  of  the  new  perspectives  about  teaching,  leading  and  learning. 

The  formation  of  the  school  focus  team,  in  1993,  brought  together  representatives 
of  all  the  stakeholders  of  the  school.  A  sub-committee  of  this  team  became  the  steering 
committee  for  planning  the  full  inclusion  model.  Assisted  by  the  research  team,  the 
steering  committee  met  regularly  during  the  school  year  1993-1994  to  evaluate  the 
inclusion  needs  of  the  school.  Reports  of  the  researchers  show  that  the  steering  committee 
used  the  study  group  model:  reading  research  articles  and  sharing  a  learning  conversation 
about  them,  evaluating  the  present  ESE  with  Ease  and  mainstreaming  assistance  program 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  house  program  and  flex  scheduling.  During  a  spring  retreat, 
some  of  the  school  stakeholders  created  a  common  vision  and  mission  for  fliU  inclusion. 

Researchers  interviewed  teachers  who  had  participated  in  the  ESE  with  Ease 
program  over  a  two-year  period,  and  their  experiences  of  both  their  success  and  their 
concerns  with  program  effectiveness  helped  to  identify  how  inclusion  could  be  spread  to 
the  whole  school.  Teacher  interviews  indicate  that  special  education  students  had  not 
been  the  only  beneficiaries  of  inclusion.  One  teacher's  comment  spoke  for  most  others 
when  she  said, 

A  lot  of  teachers  are  finding  that  good  instruction  is  good  for  both  ESE  and 
general  ed  students.  If  you  say  it,  write  it,  use  all  the  senses,  then  children  learn 
better.  With  peer  tutoring  or  cooperative  learning,  the  ESE  students  do  better  and 
the  general  ed  students  do  better  too.  (#2,  Interview,  p.  3) 

Apparently  the  program  required  a  strong  commitment  to  inclusion  from  the 

teachers  to  be  successful.  One  teacher  described  her  feelings  about  her  experience  with 

inclusion. 
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I  didn't  know  anything  about  special  education  before.  Exposure  was  limited 
because  they  were  hidden  away  in  special  classes.  I  have  been  transformed  by  this 
program.  I  have  learned  to  tolerate  some  things.  I  give  kids  lots  more 
opportunities  to  be  successftil;  maybe  it  [is  the]  different  learning  styles.  I  think 
this  program  is  wonderfiil;  it  is  successful  and  it  will  be  more  successful  in  the 
fiature.  I  see  kids  who  had  a  terrible  year,  turning  around.  I  see  success  with  the 
kids.  They  enjoy  the  class,  enjoy  accomplishing.  They  need  a  feeling  of 
accomplishment  just  like  everyone  else.  They  are  kids  who  didn't  have  success, 
and  they  are  hungry  for  it.  They  are  more  appreciative  of  it  when  they  get  it.  (#2, 
Interview,  p.  42) 

The  successful  implementation  of  the  shared  vision  for  fiill  inclusion  required  an 

integration  of  all  the  components  of  reculturing  and  restructuring.  ESE  teacher  teams 

needed  to  model  and  coach  content  area  teachers  who  had  no  experience  with  special 

education  students.  The  Coalition  principles  such  as  personalization,  teacher  as  coach, 

and  less  is  more,  all  gained  a  deeper  meaning  when  teachers  were  challenged  to  reach  the 

hard  to  teach.  Without  shared  decision  making  and  shared  leadership  this  vision  would 

not  have  become  a  reality.  A  continuous  learning  process  depended  on  the  structures  of 

communication  and  learning  that  had  been  developed  with  another  purpose  in  mind.  The 

problem  of  creating  a  full-inclusion  school  brought  the  pieces  together  and  gave  teachers, 

who  had  been  involved  with  only  one  aspect  of  reform,  a  whole-school  perspective.  A 

teacher  explained  it  like  this: 

People  here  always  have  the  student  in  mind.  Students  are  the  focal  point.  It's  a 
learning  school.  Everybody's  learning-teachers,  custodians-everyone  is  learning. 
I  listen  to  some  of  my  friends  who  are  teaching  in  other  schools  and  I  can't  see 
working  in  those  schools.  I  say  why  don't  you  do  this  or  that  and  they  say  we 
can't.  This  school  in  not  afraid  of  change.  (#2,  hiterview,  p.66) 

Products  of  Integration 

During  the  integration  years,  the  stakeholders  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School 
shifted  to  a  whole-school  perspective.  In  1995,  they  demonstrated  their  integrated 
perspective  by  writing  three  manuals  on  school  reform,  "Lessons  from  the  Trenches". 
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The  manuals  describe  how  a  school  can  introduce  teaming,  professional  development, 

and  shared  decision  making  in  the  context  of  whole-school  restructuring.  They  provide 

an  abundant  resource  of  information  about  what  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  teachers 

value  in  their  culture.  School  stakeholders  realized  that  the  components  of  school 

restructuring  needed  to  be  synchronized  and  integrated  into  their  culture  for  lasting 

change,  continuous  improvement,  and  a  sustainable  learning  community.  They  had  met 

Carnegie's  (1989)  Turning  Point  challenge  and  had  restructured  into  a  comprehensive 

middle  school.  During  the  integration  years,  the  school  stakeholders  acquired  an 

independence  from  the  restructuring  projects.  They  integrated  knowledge  and  experience. 

They  understood  their  own  importance  in  the  process  of  school  reform.  The  following 

observations  from  one  manual  made  this  point: 

We  understand  that  faculty  learning  and  student  learning  proceed  together  and 
that  to  neglect  the  former  is  to  endanger  the  latter.  Excellent  schools  achieve 
excellence  by  transforming  themselves  into  learning  communities,  by  establishing 
norms  and  practices  that  encourage  everyone  to  think  and  learn  and  improve. 

The  school  improvement  process  is  more  cyclical  than  linear.  As  we  established 
one  set  of  goals  and  practices  and  evaluated  their  effect,  we  used  what  we  had 
learned  to  set  new  goals  and  invent  new  practices.  The  planning,  studying, 
implementing  and  evaluating  cycle  continues  today  because  we  are  always 
striving  to  improve.  (#12,  Manual,  p.  1) 

hitegration  brought  the  parts  together  to  make  a  unique  whole,  a  learning 
community.  A  shared  commitment  to  vision  and  goals  and  a  philosophy  that  created  a 
common  language  frame  this  integration. 

Leading  and  learning.  Principal  leadership  was  a  key  element  in  initiating  the 
learning  and  leading  cycle.  The  principal  participated  in  learning,  supported  structures  for 
consensus  building,  nurtured  the  budding  leaders,  shared  her  expertise,  and  coached  the 
community  of  learners.  She  valued  teachers  as  leaders  and  learners.  In  their  manuals. 
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"Lessons  From  the  Trenches,"  teachers  made  the  connection  to  principal  leadership.  They 

said  that  the  most  important  role  of  the  principal  was  "to  nurture  leadership  among 

faculty  and  staff  . . .  She  was  in  a  unique  position  [for]  helping  teachers  fulfill  their 

creative  potential  by  giving  them  support  and  encouragement  and  creating  a  risk-free 

environment  for  innovation."  The  principal  defined  "shared  decision  making  as  shared 

leadership."  When  she  was  replaced  in  1995  teachers  said  that,  "the  norms  of 

collegiality,  trust,  open  conversations,  school-wide  learning,  and  shared  leadership  . . . 

stayed  in  place".  In  addition,  teachers  said  that  the  principal  and  her  successor  "set  high 

expectations,  and  communicated  the  importance  of  teaching  and  learning." 

Teaching  identity  was  redefined  in  the  learning  community  as  teachers 

participated  in  the  learning  and  leading  cycle  of  continuous  improvement. 

Teachers  attend  workshops,  teach  one  another,  and  serve  as  coaches  and  critical 
friends.  We  have  all  learned  how  to  run  workshops,  and  we  pass  that  knowledge 
on  to  new  faculty  at  the  school.  When  we  attend  workshops  or  conference 
presentations,  we  bring  usefiil  knowledge  back  to  the  school.  We  believe  in 
cooperation  and  work  together  on  teams  developing  interdisciplinary  units  and 
team  policies.  (#12,  Manual,  p.  23) 

Sharing  and  coaching.  Sharing  and  coaching  cormect  teachers  and  energize  the 

learning  and  leading  cycle  though  professional  development.  The  role  of  professional 

development,  teachers  wrote,  was  to  "address  both  teacher's  skills,  and  school 

restructuring."  Teachers  believed  that  preparing  teachers  for  collective  decision  making 

included:  running  an  effective  meeting,  problem  finding,  issue  ranking,  exploring 

solutions  through  dialog,  and  coming  to  consensus. 

Our  self-governance  efforts,  taught  us  how  to  work  together, . . .  broke  the  norms 
of  noninterference,  gave  us  a  sense  of  collective  purpose,  and  convinced  us  we 
could  take  responsibility  for  school  improvement.  (#12,  Manual,  p.  8) 
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The  integrated  process  of  professional  development  was  described  by  teachers  to 
include:  (1)  learning—theory,  demonstration,  practice,  coaching;  (2)  sustained  practice- 
more  coaching  with  support  groups  of  critical  friends  who  observe  one  another,  provide 
ideas  and  constructive  criticism;  (3)  assessment— both  formative  and  summative;  and  (4) 
further  study.  This  process  nurtures  teacher  participation  in  leading  by  capacity  building 
and  creating  opportunities  for  growth  in  a  risk  free  practice  field. 

Effective  professional  development  must  be  goal  directed  and  aligned  with  the 

shared  vision  identified  through  the  shared  decision-making  process,  teachers  said.  Sea 

Breeze  Middle  School  teachers  identified  their  vision  as  "a  collective  commitment  to 

improve  the  social  and  academic  performance  of  all  our  students  including  those  who  are 

hardest  to  reach  and  most  difficult  to  teach."  They  encouraged  collective  study  around 

"coalition  principles,  research  findings,  specific  teaching  strategies  and  other  issues 

related  to  our  school  improvement."  One  teacher  expressed  it  this  way: 

We  work  to  create  a  safe  and  comfortable  environment  that  includes  sharing  and 
risk-taking.  (#12,  Manual,  p.  16) 

Nurturing  and  supporting.  The  school  developed  multiple  governance 
structures  at  several  levels  of  the  organization.  These  structures  supported  teachers' 
participation  in  creating  opportunities  for  power  sharing  and  consensus  building.  Field 
notes  described  faculty  councils  that  were  representative  based  and  had  decision-making 
power  over  focus  issues  such  as  curriculum,  contractual  relationships,  professional 
development,  and  management  concerns.  In  addition,  the  smallest  sub-unit,  the  team,  had 
the  power  to  make  unit  level  decisions  and  was  represented  at  other  levels.  The  role  of 
the  principal  was  described  in  field  notes  as  clearly  supportive  and  protective.  The 
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community  had  negotiated  what  should  be  the  principal's  decisions  alone,  what  required 
their  advice,  and  what  should  be  a  collective  decision. 

Successful  integration  of  the  shared  decision-making  process  was  supported  by  a 
collegial  and  inclusive  tone,  a  practical  collective  problem-solving  process  and  a 
communication  network.  Most  importantly,  it  was  directed  toward  the  purpose  of 
improving  teaching  and  learning. 

To  summarize,  decisions  reflected  the  value  placed  on  Coalition  principles  and 
professional  development.  Opportunities  for  planning,  sharing,  setting  goals,  and 
visioning  were  structured  into  the  school.  Time  and  space  were  foimd  to  accommodate 
these  valued  activities.  Organizational  units,  of  team  and  house,  made  it  possible  for  all  to 
participate  in  decisions  that  related  to  their  work  and  to  personalize  learning.  "The 
decision-making  process  helped  us  build  trust  and  learn  how  to  work  together"  (#  12, 
Manual,  p.  7). 

Many  structures  provided  nurturing  environments  for  teachers  to  participate  in 
consensus  building  and  a  risk  free  opportunity  to  grow  as  leaders.  However  it  is  at  the 
team  level  that  individuals  first  experienced  the  nurturing  environment.  Teachers 
described  teams  as  influenced  both  by  the  principles  of  coalition  and  the  coaching  model 
of  professional  development.  They  said,  "We  take  the  Coalition  Principles  seriously  and 
measure  team  goals  against  those  principles"  (#14,  Manual,  p.  7).  Successful  teams 
cooperate,  communicate,  collaborate,  and  share  a  common  concern  or  ethic  of  care  for 
each  other  and  students.  Professional  development  supports  team  members  in  developing 
their  teaming  skills.  However,  an  effective  team  must  first  be  committed  to  its  own 
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success.  "You  can't  mandate  the  things  that  are  really  important.  Team  members  have  to 
want  the  team  to  work"  (#14,  Manual,  p.  16) 

Valuing.  Teachers  valued  their  participation  in  leading  and  identified  with  their 
school's  success.  They  saw  themselves  as  leaders  and  their  school  as  leading  other 
schools  to  restructure.  The  manuals  they  created  were  intended  to  be  part  of  this 
expansion.  Teachers  believed  that  Coalition,  shared  decision  making,  and  teacher 
leadership  made  their  culture  unique.  However  they  also  felt  that  other  schools  could 
make  similar  changes  with  these  and  other  tools.  Their  advice  was  always  preceded  by 
recognizing  the  individual  nature  of  a  school's  population  and  needs.  Teachers  believed 
that  every  school  had  the  potential  to  become  a  learning  community,  but  they  did  not 
offer  their  experience  as  a  prescription  for  the  journey. 

Membership  and  active  participation  in  Coalition  brought  Sea  Breeze  Middle 
School  many  opportunities  to  connect  with  other  schools.  Integrating  the  principles  into 
the  life  of  the  school  made  it  possible  to  assist  other  schools  in  their  own  development. 

One  teacher  said,  "We  worked  with  six  feeder  schools  in  our  area  to  put  the  Coalition 

Principles  into  practice"  (#  12,  Manual,  p.  21). 

From  1992-1996,  teachers  new  to  the  school  benefited  from  the  evolving  culture 

and  student  achievement  increased,  the  school  was  nationally  recognized,  and  considered 

a  leader  in  restructuring  and  inclusion.  The  ability  of  the  school  to  develop  the  inclusion 

model  was  clear  evidence  of  the  development  of  the  learning  community.  The  school  had 

a  new  identity  that  became  a  platform  for  continuous  change. 

When  Martha  was  reassigned  to  a  high  school  in  January  1995,  she  let^  a 

community  of  leaders  and  learners  committed  to  continuing  the  work  that  had  begun 
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more  than  six  years  before.  As  she  had  commented  in  1993,  "I  think  that  this  school  has 
reached  a  point,  in  terms  of  its  expectations  of  itself,  that  it  will  always  be  a  school  that 
grows"  ( #  3,  Interview,  p.21).  The  culture  had  recultured  into  a  learning  community. 
Over  time,  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  became  a  "can  do  school,  a  place  where  faculty 
share  ideas  and  try  new  things." 

An  Enabling  Culture  for  Teacher  Leadership 

The  learning  community  metaphor  became  a  part  of  the  conversation  with 
teachers  as  they  tried  to  describe  what  was  unique  about  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School.  They 
took  pride  in  the  fact  that  everyone  was  learning  at  their  school  and  that  the  school  was 
not  an  organization  but  a  community.  A  second  metaphor  used  to  describe  the  school  was 
shared  leadership.  It  embodied  the  notion  that  all  teachers  were  leaders  and  they  shared  in 
the  responsibility  for  the  schools  success.  A  teacher  said,  "For  the  majority,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  shared  leadership. ...  It  is  no  longer  a  power  play.  Now  people  see  that  [all]  of 
us  can  be  leaders"  (#  13,  Manual,  p.  4). 

Understanding  the  reculturing  process  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  made  evident 
the  leadership  of  teachers.  Not  only  did  teachers  develop  leadership  capacity  as  they 
participated  in  the  change  process,  but  they  constructed  a  new  idea  of  leadership 
compatible  with  teaching.  Although  the  notion  of  shared  leadership  was  first  proposed  by 
the  principal,  the  idea  was  enlarged  and  integrated  into  the  culture.  The  culture  is  defined 
by  its  beliefs,  and  shared  leadership  names  a  belief  in  all  teachers  as  leaders  in  the 
classroom,  the  school  community,  and  the  professional  community  of  educators. 

In  conclusion,  this  portion  of  the  study  describes  the  evolution  of  a  culture  that 
constructed  the  idea  of  teacher  leadership  and  enabled  teachers  to  think  of  themselves  as 
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leaders  and  to  act  as  leaders  in  a  learning  community.  The  previous  discussion  of 
reculturing  provides  clues  to  elements  of  culture  that  enabled  teachers  to  transform  their 
own  professional  identity  to  include  teacher  leadership  and  to  integrate  this  idea  into  their 
professional  lives.  The  elements  of  a  culture  that  enables  teacher  leadership  are  learning, 
valuing,  supporting,  nurturing,  sharing,  and  coaching.  Each  element  can  be  described  in 
terms  of  the  actions  a  cultural  group  takes  that  demonstrate  the  enabling  relationship  to 
teacher  leadership.  In  the  next  chapter,  the  effect  of  these  enabling  elements  on  five 
teachers  wdll  broaden  the  understanding  of  the  cultural  elements 


CHAPTER  4 

DEVELOPING  A  TEACHER  LEADER  IDENTITY 
Introduction 

The  historical  description  of  change  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  described  in  the 
previous  chapter  provides  a  background  for  the  experiences  of  individual  teachers.  Over 
the  eight-year  period,  a  culture  emerged  enabling  the  professional  development  of 
teachers  as  leaders  and  learners.  The  focus  of  this  chapter  is  the  personal  level  of  change. 
At  Sea  Breeze,  individual  responses  to  change  varied  widely.  Among  the  teachers  who 
were  already  at  the  school  or  came  in  the  first  few  years  of  reculturing,  some  withdrew  by 
leaving  or  retreating  to  safe  roles,  some  moved  with  the  flow  of  the  group,  and  some 
embraced  the  change  and  were  energized  by  it.  A  second  group  of  teachers  came  during 
the  integration  years  and  were  attracted  by  the  schools'  reputation  for  a  different  way  of 
doing  things.  Each  individual  interacted  with  the  culture  from  a  unique  combination  of 
experience,  personal  preference,  and  role  perception. 

To  complete  the  historical  picture,  this  chapter  describes  the  individual 
experiences  of  five  teachers,  as  remembered  by  them  in  retrospective  interviews.  Their 
individual  stories  are  placed  in  the  context  of  the  cultural  change  periods.  Those  teachers 
who  began  their  personal  change  during  the  early  years,  first  generation,  had  a  common 
experience  that  was  not  shared  with  those  who  joined  the  staff  later,  second  generation, 
when  the  culture  was  integrating  it's  knowledge  about  teaching,  leading  and  learning. 
After  the  school  gained  a  reputation  for  innovation,  teachers  were  attracted  to  the 
challenges  of  a  different  kind  of  school,  one  that  enabled  their  transformation  and  their 
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rapid  integration.  However,  the  first  generation  teachers  who  had  been  involved  in  the 
excitement  and  struggle  to  create  this  different  kind  of  school  carried  the  history  of 
cultural  change  as  a  part  of  their  own  transformation  and  integration.  They  contributed  to 
the  experience  of  the  newcomers,  or  second  generation,  by  coaching  and  encouraging 
them,  supporting  them  in  risk  taking,  modeling  high  expectations,  valuing  individual 
contribution,  and  focusing  the  conversation  of  teaching  and  learning  on  meeting  the 
needs  of  all  students.  The  beliefs  of  the  first  generation  teachers  were  strengthened  and 
became  one  voice  with  those  of  the  second  generation  during  the  integration  years. 

Two  participants  in  this  study  are  first  generation  teachers.  I  renamed  them  Sara 
and  Anne.  In  general,  the  first  generation  teachers  reported  a  wider  variation  of 
experience  than  the  second-generation  teachers,  who  I  renamed  Louise,  Carol,  and 
Amelia.  At  first  glance,  this  contrast  was  puzzling  and  remained  so  until  the  school's 
transformation  through  reculturing  and  restructuring  and  the  integration  process  was 
clearly  defined.  Recalling  their  early  days,  Sara  and  Anne  described  an  awareness  of 
different  pieces  of  reculturing  and  restructuring  that  was  occurring  on  different  fronts  at 
the  same  time.  When  these  first  generation  teachers  spoke  of  the  integration  years,  they 
told  of  how  things  came  together  and  how  they  saw  the  big  picture.  In  contrast,  the 
consistencies  in  the  experiences  reported  by  Louise,  Carol  and  Amelia  described  a  more 
cohesive  picture  beginning  with  their  entry  into  the  school  that  occurred  during  the 
integration  years.  I  will  begin  by  presenting  the  individual  histories  of  the  first 
generation  teachers. 
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Teaching  Stories  from  the  First  Generation:  1988-1992 

Today,  Sara  has  a  clear  vision  of  what  she  believes  is  essential,  turning  kids  on  to 

science  and  promoting  the  idea  of  knowledge  that  leads  to  a  life-long  role  in  caring  for 

the  world.  Sara  described  how  Martha  invited  her  to  come  to  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School 

and  the  experience  of  her  first  year. 

So  many  of  our  kids  are  turned  off  to  science.  My  vocation,  my  goal  when  they 
walk  into  my  room,  is  if  they  like  science  to  get  them  to  love  science  and  if  they 
hate  science  to  get  them  to  like  science,  and  that  is  my  main  goal.  It  is  all  around, 
they  live  it  and  breath  it  and  they  have  to  have  some  understanding  of  the  world 
around  them  so  they  can  take  better  care  of  the  world  than  we  certainly  have.  I 
sound  like  I  am  on  my  soapbox  but  I  can't  imagine  teaching  anything  else. 

I  walked  into  Martha's  office  after  the  first  year,  being  with  people  I  never  knew, 
and  I  said  thank  you  for  giving  me  one  of  the  best  years  I  have  ever  had  in 
teaching.  That  sums  it  up;  I  had  been  around  the  block  for  many  years  before.  It 
was  so  fulfilling  I  really  felt  I  had  accomplished  something.  I  felt  really  good 
about  the  job  that  I  did  and  a  lot  of  that  has  to  do  with  the  environment. 

I  went  there  in  1989-90.  [Martha]  was  already  there  a  year  and  she  was  beginning 
to  make  some  noise.  She  had  a  vision  and  it  was  pointed  in  a  certain  direction;  it 
met  with  some  resistance  with  some  old  timers.  She  did  her  homework  and  she 
gave  people  about  three  years  to  get  on  the  train  because  that  was  the  direction  it 
was  going.  She  waited  a  while.  As  a  new  principal,  you  want  to  learn  and  observe 
before  making  changes.  She  is  a  very  dynamic  person,  very  forceful,  and 
sometimes  impatient.  Her  good  qualities  certainly  far  outweigh  the  negatives.  You 
will  come  across  certain  people  who  feel  differently.  I  think  those  who  feel 
differently  toward  Martha  are  those  who  don't  want  to  change  for  one  reason  or 
another.  They  are  comfortable;  it  has  worked  for  so  long.  Those  who  feel  the  way 
I  do  were  more  willing  to  take  some  risk.  With  her,  there  was  no  penalty  for 
taking  risk;  there  was  a  penalty  for  not  taking  a  risk. 

Sara  described  a  nurturing  environment  that  provided  opportunity  for  risk  taking 
in  a  risk  free  environment  and  the  role  this  environment  played  in  feelings  of  job 
satisfaction  for  her.  She  was  also  aware  of  the  individuals  who  resisted  change  and  chose 
to  stay  in  their  comfort  zone  but  she  identified  this  as  an  individual  choice  rather  than  a 
result  of  changing  too  fast. 
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Anne  was  a  more  passive  participant  in  change;  she  goes  with  the  group;  she  is 
influenced  by  the  culture  and  adapts  to  opportunity.  Anne  did  not  have  a  very  good  initial 
teaching  experience  at  Sea  Breeze  in  part  because  of  her  isolation  with  only  remedial 
students. 

I  went  to  a  PTA  meeting  in  fall  1990. 1  was  talking  to  the  principal,  just  education 
kind  of  talk,  and  she  [Martha]  said  she  was  hiring.  1  said  if  it  was  in  my  area  of 
certification. . . .  That  was  probably  the  worst  year  of  my  life.  I  was  probably  in 
tears  every  day.  The  reading  class  had  seventh  and  eighth  grade.  The  math  class 
had  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  graders  in  it,  and  it  wasn't  just  a  matter  of  remedial, 
they  had  major  behavior  problems.  I  did  that  for  the  year  and  I  said  that  I  would 
not  ever  come  back  and  do  that  again.  1  remember  her  saying  she  would  not  ever 
give  that  to  anybody  to  do  again. 

Martha  was  a  mentor  for  Aime. 

But,  I  adored  her,  I  adored  her.  The  next  year  there  must  have  been  a  math 
opening  and  1  taught  sixth  grade  math.  Martha  kind  of  urged  me  ...  to  eventually 
get  my  math  certification.  She  said  that  it  would  just  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to 
have  and  so  1  did. 

Anne  described  her  perception  of  changes  that  were  going  on  around  her. 

Things  just  occurred.  1  never  went  out  and  did  anything  that  made  it  change. . . . 
Maybe  the  subject  that  1  taught  that  very  first  year  and  the  kind  of  students  that  1 
saw,  I  was  kind  of  alone  and  I  didn't  know  that  many  people.  It  took  me  a  while 
to  acclimate  to  it,  but  1  didn't  see  it  as  a  nurturing  environment  at  first.  But  that 
changed  considerably.  1  couldn't  say  that  1  was  involved  in  changes  that  were 

going  on  in  the  school  itself  that  first  year  In  those  beginning  years  that  1  was 

there. .  .1  saw  it  as  any  other  school;  1  didn't  see  that  big  change  yet. 

Anne  did  not  experience  a  nurturing  environment  or  see  the  changes  that  made  the 
school  unique  during  her  early  years,  1990-91.  Her  perspecfive  is  understandable.  Anne, 
unlike  Sara,  did  not  seek  out  change  and  new  ideas  to  embrace.  She  focused  on  her  role 
in  the  classroom,  not  the  school.  She  was  isolated,  alone,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  work, 

Sara  saw  personal  growth  as  an  ongoing  process  that  allowed  her  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  constantly  changing  population  of  students.  As  she  looked  back  on  her 
teaching  years  at  Sea  Breeze,  she  saw  that  many  of  her  beliefs  had  changed  but  her  values 
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remained  constant.  She  became  department  head  for  science  and  saw  that  role  as  an 

extension  of  the  role  of  teacher  as  sharing,  modeling,  and  learning. 

[A  good  teacher  is]  one  that  keeps  learning,  keeps  sharing,  models  for  other 
people.  As  in  any  craft  and  that  is  what  it  is,  it  is  keeping  up,  trying  to  learn  some 
new  techniques.  Learning  how  to  be  a  good  listener,  whether  it  is  with  a  colleague 
or  a  student.  Learning  how  to  bend,  learning  how  to  be  flexible,  just  a  continual 
learning  process;  it  has  to  be  on  going.  [There  was]  a  willingness  to  try  new 
things,  even  if  you  were  not  successful  the  first  time. 

Sara  described  the  process  of  reculturing  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School: 

The  way  I  see  the  process,  first  there  was  dialogue,  there  was  discussion.  It  wasn't 
a  democracy,  do  you  want  to  do  this  or  do  you  not  want  to  do  this,  we  were  going 
to  do  it.  Then  it  was  lots  of  staff  development  lots  of  workshops,  morning, 
afternoon,  during  plaiming  days.  We  did  that  for  the  first  year,  learning  all  these 
new  strategies  [and]  how  to  incorporate  it  into  our  own  teaching.  The  second  year 
when  it  was  given  a  formal  name.  Coalition,  I  think  we  met  once  every  seven  or 
eight  weeks,  reading  discussing,  reflecting  on  where  we  were  going  to  go,  what 
we  wanted,  how  we  [were  going]  to  get  there.  Feeling  very  comfortable  within  the 
group-which  we  did--working  with  teams,  she  [Martha]  got  us  from 
interdisciplinary  units  to  integrated  units  and  what  that  looked  like. 

Sara  saw  Martha's  leadership  for  change  as  both  formal  and  informal. 

She  [Martha]  spearheaded  it  all.  It  was  done  very  formally,  in  terms  of  the 
workshops,  the  goal  where  she  wanted  us  to  get.  It  took  us  three  years  to  get  there 
but  it  was  mapped  out.  In  that  way  it  was  very  formal.  It  was  informal  in  that 
some  of  us  might  have  arrived  at  the  station  later  than  others.  [However,]  she 
made  no  bones  about  it,  those  who  did  not  want  to  change  needed  to  get  onto  a 
different  train.  We  learned  so  many  strategies  and  ideas,  and  it  took  us  time.  It 
doesn't  change  over  night,  the  typical  middle  school,  but  she  definitely  thought 
[you  can  change]  the  business  of  teaching.  You  can  change,  the  community  was 
changing,  and  we  needed  to  change. 

Sara  became  an  active  participant  in  Coalition  of  Essential  Schools.  She  described 
how  this  changed  teaching  for  her. 

Probably  the  biggest  change  was  Coalition.  I  can't  think  of  anything  that  changed 
us  more.  [How  did  it  change  you?]  It  made  me  focus  on  quality  instead  of 
quantity;  it  made  me  focus  on  my  own  teaching  style,  my  own  learning  style.  It 
showed  me  a  lot  of  things  about  myself  that  I  ordinarily  wouldn't  think  about.  It 
certainly  opened  me  up  to  taking  bigger  risks,  accepting  bigger  challenges,  being 
more  flexible,  sharing  with  colleagues.  It  was  a  much  richer  experience  than  I 
think  I  could  have  had  doing  it  [teaching]  as  I  had  done  before. 
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As  principal,  Martha  had  an  impact  on  individual  change  and  some  teachers  saw 

her  as  a  mentor.  Sara  felt  that  this  mentoring  was  with  the  whole  faculty: 

[Mentoring]  was  for  everybody  actually.  She  [Martha]  exposed  us,  opened  our 
eyes,  our  minds;  took  us  a  while  to  open  our  hearts.  [Martha]  always  did  her 
homework.  [She  talked  about]  all  the  articles  that  she  had  read  on  the  things  she 
wanted  to  try.  There  were  many  [teachers  who]  thought  it  couldn't  be  done~a 
school  that  ran  without  bells,  a  school  where  we  made  our  own  schedules,  a 
school  where  collaboration  was  almost  second  nature,  flexibility,  really  making  us 
grow.  She  was  constantly  supporting  us  in  the  endeavor.  I  mean  we  were  all  in  it 
together.  If  there  was  any  mentor  who  set  the  stage  it  would  have  to  be  [Martha], 
she  put  it  out  there,  the  material,  the  workshops,  and  the  guidance.  It  was  there. 

Sara  also  was  one  of  the  ESE  with  Ease  teachers  and  involvement  in  this  project  was 

another  intense  learning  experience.  She  told  researchers  in  1993: 

We  are  never  satisfied  here.  [Sea  Breeze]  is  one  of  the  few  schools  I've  seen 
where  kids  really  and  truly  come  first.  We  have  extremely  high  standards  and  we 
are  always  open  for  improvement.  We  will  try  new  things  and  we  sometimes  fail. 
No  one  is  ever  penalized  for  trying  to  improve  their  teaching.  We  have  what  we 
need  to  continually  improve:  the  openness  and  flexibility  ...  the  sharing, . . .  and 
the  caring  is  there.  I  was  amazed  by  what  we  are  able  to  do  for  all  children  and  by 
information  all  kids  get,  even  kids  with  disabilities.  (#4,  Interview,  1 1/93,  p.  67,) 

Sara  identified  teams  as  having  a  central  role  in  the  process  of  integration  of  new  ideas. 

We  [our  team]  took  the  curriculum  and  we  did  quite  a  number  of  thematic  units 
really  working  together.  It  took  hours  of  planning:  you  just  can't  plan  nine  weeks 
or  even  four  weeks  of  any  curriculum  without  having  lots  of  time  together.  There 
were  so  many  days  [that]  we  would  stay  until  five  or  five  thirty.  That  is  the  down 
side  to  it,  wonderful,  but  it  requires  a  lot  of  time  to  do  it  right. 

Anne,  encouraged  by  Martha,  completed  a  certification  program  for  middle 

school  mathematics.  She  found  support  from  peers  and  became  more  active  in  a  coalition 

study  group. 

The  [teacher]  who  had  that  remedial  class  that  I  was  taking  over,  she  was  very 
helpful.  I  always  felt  like  I  could  go  to  her  and  say,  what  now,  how  do  I  do  it,  and 
what  do  you  think?  I  don't  think  I  did  that  much.  [But]  she  was  there  for  me'. 


The  year  I  got  my  first  math  class  [another  teacher]  was  there.  She  was  great 
cause  I  went  into  her  room  several  times  and  watched  and  she  helped  me  set 
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some  things  that  I  had  never  heard  of,  certain  kinds  of  tournaments  and  things. 
She  initiated  it,  [it  was]  very  informal. 

Anne  was  coached  by  a  peer  and  became  a  presenter  at  Wednesday  Academy.  She 

described  her  experience  with  sharing  new  ideas. 

Lots  of  times  when  you  came  back  from  those  conferences-anybody  could  go, 
lots  of  people  choose  not  to- when  you  come  back  . . .  people  will  listen  to  you, 
you  kind  of  know  who  to  share  it  with,  who  really  wants  it  and  who  doesn't. 

[What  is  the  difference  between  the  people  who  want  it  and  those  who  don't?] 
Someone  who  is  happy  just  doing  what  they  are  doing.  Either  what  they  do  is 
working  and  they  don't  feel  they  need  anything  else,  or  they  don't  want  to  rock 
the  boat.  This  is  how  they  do  it  and  yea,  new  things  come  along  but  it  is  kind  of 
like  tunnel  vision,  this  is  how  I  do  it  whether  it  works  or  not  or  whether  you  can 
make  my  life  easier  or  not  this  is  how  I  am  going  to  do  it.  They  can't  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees.  There  are  so  many  things  that  can  make  it  easier  and  make  it 
more  beneficial  for  the  students  and  make  it  so  much  easier  for  them  to  learn  a 
concept. 

She  affirmed  her  belief  in  all  students'  ability  to  learn  and  in  her  ability  to  contribute  to 

the  growth  of  all  students.  Anne  was  nurtured  by  the  environment  of  opportunity  and 

strengthened  her  commitment  to  teaching.  She  saw  many  of  her  peers  as  leaders,  out  in 

front,  showing  the  way.  Anne  began  to  see  change  and  school  improvement  as  all 

encompassing  and  an  ongoing  responsibility  for  teachers. 

School  improvement  from  my  point  of  view  is  making  [school] ...  a  better  place 
to  learn.  Where  every  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  students  ...  the  facility  is 
running  the  way  it  should.  It  is  kind  of  all  encompassing;  it  is  not  one  specific 
thing.  Most  certainly,  the  goal  of  school  improvement  would  be  that  every  student 
could  be  at  their  highest  level,  not  at  the  same  level,  but  at  the  best  they  can  be  at, 
and  giving  the  staff  the  opportunities  to  learn  those  ways  to  get  them  there.  Sea 
Breeze  provided  that. 

They  [teachers  in  leadership  roles]  were  part  of  the  beginning  of  the  movement; 
they  were  at  the  conferences;  they  were  at  the  programs;  they  came  back  and 
imparted  the  information;  they  were  right  up  there  in  that  whole  new  coalition  and 
shared  decision  making.  [They  were]  somebody  who  I  felt  was  knowledgeable. 
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Although  she  did  not  take  on  new  leader  roles  herself  "maybe  once  she  was  a 
department  co-chair  and  a  team  leader,"  she  did  see  herself  as  a  kind  of  teacher  leader 
among  her  peers. 

As  far  as  leader  in  a  different  aspect,  yeah,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  be  a  leader  as 
far  as  going  to  a  workshop  and  coming  back  and  sharing  my  things  with  other 
members  of  my  department.  In  discussions  with  my  teammates,  maybe  having 
more  experience  in  a  certain  area  or  being  able  to  kind  of  lead  us  into,  gear  us  into 
a  path  that  I  thought  might  be  the  best  way  to  go  ...  a  leader  like  that. 

Anne's  focus  was  on  her  class  and  team  roles.  Her  leadership  in  the  class  was 

transformed  as  she  moved  away  from  traditional  thinking  about  the  teachers'  role. 

I  probably  don't  stop  until  I  see  as  many  as  I  can  get  it.  In  other  words,  I  will 
explain  it  another  way  and  another  way  and  all  the  ways  I  have  learned.  I  will  do 
it  visually,  kinesthetically,  as  many  ways  as  I  can  think  of  until  I  can  see  . . .  they 
get  it.  [I  use]  more  hands  on  projects  to  allow  them  not  so  much  to  learn  from  it 
but  take  it  a  step  further.  Having  them  sometimes  teach  it  and  take  a  bigger  part. 
. . .  Letting  them  be  up  there,  being  a  guide-student  as  learner,  teacher  as  coach. 

Anne's  transformation  was  in  the  way  she  viewed  growth  and  school  change  and 

the  role  of  teachers  in  leading  change.  She  had  become  more  selective  of  opportunity  as 

she  sifted  new  ideas  for  relevancy  to  her  curricular  needs.  She  modified  her  curriculum  to 

meet  the  changing  needs  of  students,  and  she  experimented  with  and  incorporated  new 

teaching  models.  She  took  charge  of  her  ovra  learning  rather  than  letting  change  come  to 

her  by  "happenstance"  as  she  had  in  the  past.  The  integration  of  Anne's  experiences  into 

her  identity  was  articulated  in  her  conversation  about  freedom. 

The  longer  I  was  there  the  more  freedom  I  felt,  to  do  what  I  thought  would  work 
with  my  students  without  really  being  questioned.  I  might  have  been  aware,  but  I 

probably  appreciate  it  [freedom]  more  in  retrospect  It  was  a  valuable  thing 

...  to  have  that  flexibility  and  to  be  able  to  do  what  you  think  would  work  with 
your  students.  Not  have  to  do  what  every  body  else  was  doing  ...  and  still  stay 
within  the  framework  of  what  is  right. 

Anne  and  Sara  are  both  changed  with  the  culture.  Their  teaching  identity 
incorporated  leading  as  a  valuable  component  of  teaching.  Anne  was  a  leader  in  her  class 
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and  on  her  team;  she  was  a  learner  who  shared  her  knowledge  with  peers.  Sara  coached 
her  peers  and  provided  support  for  learning.  Leading  and  learning  were  connected  to 
teaching  and  integrated  into  the  teaching  identity.  Sharing  and  coaching  had  become 
second  nature  to  both  of  them.  The  culture  was  nurturing  and  supporting  them  in  taking 
risks,  participating  in  consensus  building,  and  growing  professionally. 

Teaching  Stories  from  the  Second  Generation:  1992-1996 

As  the  school  year  of  1992-93  opened,  the  staff  had  increased  by  another  10%  to 
84  teachers  and  there  was  growing  support  staff.  All  together  they  served  a  population  of 
almost  2000.  That  year,  Louise  and  Carol  and  then,  in  1993,  Amelia  joined  the  staff 
Their  experiences  of  personal  growth  were  different  from  Sarah's,  and  Anne's.  As  the 
learning  culture  was  strengthened,  the  difference  came  from  the  strength  of  the  culture  to 
surround  the  new  member  with  a  cohesive  (community)  view  of  itself  The  school  had  a 
reputation  for  bold  change  and  attracted  new  teachers  who  were  willing  to  be  challenged. 
They  were  pulled  into  the  learning  and  leading  cycle  and  rapidly  absorbed  in  the  process. 
Integration  was  a  new  kind  of  growth  for  the  school,  and  it  accelerated  the  acculturation 
process  of  new  members.  The  inclusion  project  became  a  focal  point  for  the  school, 
stretching  the  school's  commitment  to  "all  children  can  learn." 

Louise,  Carol,  and  Amelia  were  actively  seeking  an  opportunity  for  professional 
growth  when  they  came  to  Sea  Breeze.  Their  differences  in  educational  levels  and 
teaching  experience  were  overshadowed  by  the  similarities  of  their  experiences.  Louise 
was  still  taking  courses  toward  her  certification  and  had  no  classroom  experience  at  all 
when  she  became  a  teacher  at  Sea  Breeze,  although  her  education  in  pre-law  and  her 
experience  as  a  juvenile  parole  officer  did  give  Louise  some  unusual  skills.  Carol  only 
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had  an  AA  degree  when  she  was  hired  to  do  mainstream  assistance  in  the  general 

education  classes.  Amelia  was  reading  department  chair  at  another  middle  school;  she 

had  her  Master's  degree  in  reading  and  was  in  a  Specialist  program  for  educational 

leadership  when  she  heard  from  the  district  reading  specialist  about  an  opening  at  Sea  - 

Breeze  and  applied. 

Louise  had  selected  Sea  Breeze  because  of  its  reputation  for  innovation.  She 

described  her  first  impressions  of  the  school. 

To  be  a  new  teacher,  it  was  a  little  scary  at  first.  The  reason  being  that  there  were 
so  many  dynamic  teachers  that  had  their  strengths  and  I  was  a  little  bit 
intimidated.  I  said,  oh  no,  what  did  I  get  myself  into?  Then  I  realized  that  it  was  a 
nurturing  environment  where  you  learned.  And  1  remember  thinking,  wow  this  is 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  work. 

The  first  year  it  was  a  lot  of  work,  I  am  not  going  to  lie.  I  would  hear 
these  [Coalition]  terms  and  1  would  say  oh,  okay,  I  think  I  might  have  missed  that 
one  in  class,  but  lets  go  back  and  see  if  1  remember  it.  It  paid  off  in  the  long  run. 
Because  when  I  went  to  other  classrooms,  when  I  went  to  other  schools,  when  I 
taught  summer  school  at  other  schools,  I  found  out  that  we  were  ...  far  above  and 
beyond  in  terms  of  the  other  classrooms.  For  me,  a  graphic  organizer,  big  deal.  I 
did  graphic  organizers  like  every  other  day. 

Louise  recalled  the  emphases  that  Martha  placed  on  leading  and  learning. 

I  owe  her  so  much;  she  is  a  very  imposing  lady.  Especially  as  my  first  principal,  I 
remember  seeing  [Martha]  coming  down  the  hall  and  saying  oh  no  and  turn  the 
other  way.  Very  nurturing,  extremely  nurturing,  she  is  the  kind  of  principal  if  you 
are  thinking  and  you  are  learning  ...  she  is  supportive. . . .  She  always  said,  if  you 
learn,  the  kids  learn.  I  am  not  with  the  idea  that  you  have  learned  everything;  you 
learn  everyday.  She  just  put  such  a  great  emphasis  on  being  the  best  you  can  be. 

Opportunities  to  learn  and  to  lead  were  connected.  Louise  described  the  importance  of 

this  connection. 

The  in-service  [presentations]  were  great  because  it  wasn't  somebody  else  that 
they  brought  in  from  another  school.  [Martha]  was  very  good  about  that. 
Occasionally  we  have  people  from  other  schools  that  come  in,  but  she  actually 
used  our  own  leaders  from  within  the  school.  She  actually  wanted  us  all  to  be 
leaders.  She  said  I  don't  want  to  single  out  just  one  or  two  people,  I  want  you  to 
be  a  leader,  your  strength  might  be  in  scheduling  or  language  arts  and  writing,  but 
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she  said  you  have  to  learn  to  lead  and  present  it.  If  you  don't  lead  and  present, 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  your  school?  You  can't  rely  on  your  leadership  to 
come  from  the  outside.  It  must  be  from  the  inside. 

Martha  modeled  risk  taking,  and  Louise  recalls  that. 

She  [Martha]  was  also  a  risk  taker.  It  is  better  to  take  risks  and  have  it  not  work  or 
look  at  it  and  if  it  didn't  work  then  to  improve  it,  than  to  say  no  I  am  not  going  to 
do  it.  I'll  never  forget,  I  think  it  was  after  my  first  year  of  teaching,  I  got  back 
from  summer  school,  and  she  said,  oh  I  hope  you  had  a  great  summer.  Well,  you 
won't  have  bells.  I  was,  like,  what  do  you  mean  we  are  not  going  to  have  bells?  It 
was  far  out,  like,  all  the  teachers  were,  like,  what  do  you  mean  no  bells.  That 
school  at  the  time  was  almost  close  to  being  critically  overcrowded,  and  no  bells 
worked  phenomenally  well. 

The  social  studies  department  head  also  mentored  Louise.  During  her  first  year, 
the  department  decided  not  to  use  the  new  text  for  the  next  year.  With  support  from 
Martha  in  getting  a  district  waiver,  they  wrote  their  own  curriculum  during  the  summer. 
Louise  participated  in  the  project  and  Martha,  the  department  chair,  and  her  teammates 
encouraged  her. 

I  helped  write  curriculum.  That  I  wouldn't  have  done  I  absolutely  would  not  have 
done  if  I  weren't  pushed.  [Who  was  pushing?]  It  was  Martha,  my  department 
head,  even  my  teachers  on  my  team. ...  If  you  give  me  something,  like,  okay  we 
are  studying  survivalists. ...  I  can  come  up  with  a  unit  for  you.  I  am  very  good  at 
thinking  that  way  and  bringing  in  the  science,  the  social  studies,  and  the  language 
arts.  At  first,  I  would  just  do  it  quietly,  and  my  department  head  was  like,  no, 
share.  You  are  good  at  that,  you  can  do  a  unit,  share.  And  so  because  of  that 
pushing  I  became  comfortable  with  it. 

The  ESE  with  Ease  program  that  included  special  education  students  on  selected 
teams  had  begun  four  years  before  and  was  getting  a  boost  from  the  new  university 
partnership.  Louise  was  placed  on  the  6*  grade  ESE  team,  in  her  second  year.  It  did  not 
take  long  for  Louise  to  become  a  part  of  reform  activities  at  the  school.  Her  experience 
with  ESE  with  Ease  and  her  membership  on  the  reorganized  shared  decision-making 
council,  School  Focus  group,  led  Louise  into  the  center  of  the  planning  for  the  expansion 
of  inclusion.  She  became  a  member  of  the  Inclusion  Steering  Committee  and  met  with 
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university  researchers  to  discuss  the  progress  of  restructuring  and  to  articulate  the  vision 
of  the  inclusion  program.  During  her  second  summer,  Louise  worked  closely  with  one  of 
the  special  education  support  facilitators  writing  curriculum  and  planning  for  a  broader 
inclusion  model  for  grade  six. 

Louise  gained  self-confidence  as  a  leader.  She  put  it  this  way: 

[The  most  significant  change  was]  not  being  afraid  to  lead.  Even  though  I  am, 
like,  passive  aggressive,  I  remember  when  I  was  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle;  my 
department  head,  she  had  just  gotten  the  job  as  Zone  coordinator,  she  said  Louise, 
why  don't  you  try  for  department  head.  I  said  I  don't  think  I  am  ready  for  that! 
And  she  sort  of  weaned  me  into  it. 

For  her  first  two  years  at  Sea  Breeze,  Carol  was  a  teaching  aide  providing  support 

to  mainstreamed  [ESE]  students  who  were  in  general  education  classes.  Shortly  after  she 

began  this  job,  Martha  asked  her  to  represent  the  aides  on  the  School  Improvement  Team, 

which  at  the  time  was  merging  with  the  Shared  Decision  Making  team  to  form  the  School 

Focus  Group.  Carol  described  this  experience: 

When  I  was  an  aide  the  aides  did  not  have  a  leader  type  person.  [Martha]  came  to 
me  one  day  and  asked  me  to  be  on  the  SIT  team.  I  enjoyed  it.  I  saw  a  lot  more  of 
what  went  on  at  the  school,  which  was  good  for  me  because  then  I  could  hear 
teacher  issues.  There  were  a  lot  of  parents  on  it  and  most  of  the  AP's  were  there.  I 
intermingled  with  teachers  that  were  there  also.  We  did  projects,  and  I  went  right 
along  with  them.  When  I  became  a  teacher,  they  voted  for  me  to  stay  on. 

When  Martha  learned  that  Carol  had  only  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree,  she 

encouraged  her  to  become  part  of  a  county  program  for  school  staff  that  provided  an 

opportunity  to  obtain  a  teaching  degree  while  they  continued  to  work  full  time.  The 

program  itself  was  fast-paced  and  challenging.  Carol  had  this  to  say  about  it: 

I  was  the  only  one  fi-om  [Sea  Breeze  Middle  School]  to  apply  for  this  program. 
Teacher  Educational  Alliance  took  people  that  wanted  to  become  teachers,  who 
were  in  the  school  system  through  [the  local]  community  college  if  you  did  not 
have  your  associate's  degree  and  [a  nearby  university]  for  your  bachelor's.. . . 
[Martha]  encouraged  me  to  get  my  teaching  degree  when  she  found  out  I  had  an 
AA  degree  It  was  a  different  kind  of  program.  You  had  to  work  ftill  time  and 
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go  to  school  full  time.  . .  .We  did  projects  and  we  presented. . . .  Six  [of  my  group 
of  seven]  graduated  in  1 993  and  five  with  honors.  I  was  one  of  them. 

This  was  an  important  opportunity  for  Carol  who  had  always  wanted  to  be  a  teacher.  It 

was  also  a  demanding  challenge.  She  identified  a  support  system  that  included  two 

assistant  principals,  many  teachers,  Martha,  and  her  own  family. 

[One  assistant  principal]  really  pushed  me.  He  was  on  the  school  improvement 
team  with  me.  He  really  wanted  me  to  do  this.  [When  I  graduated]  my  husband 
gave  a  party,  and  he  [that  AP]  actually  came  to  it,  which  was  very  nice. 

Although  she  considered  her  college  degree  program  to  be  excellent,  when  Carol 

talks  about  learning  to  teach,  she  places  the  greatest  emphasis  on  the  experiences  she  had 

with  teachers  as  the  mainstream  assistance  aide. 

Where  did  I  learn  to  teach?  Watching  great  teachers  at  [Sea  Breeze  Middle]  for 
one. ...  By  doing  mainstream  assistance,  I  was  in  all  of  their  classrooms. 
Mainstream  assistance  was  a  thing  in  itself  when  I  did  it.  [How  did  you  work  with 
the  teachers?]  It  depended  on  the  teachers.  If  they  wanted  me  in  the  classroom  or 
if  they  wanted  me  to  specifically  take  four  kids  and  go  to  a  room  or  the  library  to 
get  them  caught  up,  organization  of  their  notebooks  or  whatever  it  took.  [Did  you 
plan  with  teachers?]  Sometimes  they  would  tell  me  what  they  were  doing  so  I 
could  pull  books,  have  resources  ready,  or  at  least  know  what  they  were  doing. 

Working  with  the  SIT  team  focus  group  also  influenced  Carol  as  she  grew  to  accept 
leadership  as  part  of  a  teacher's  role. 

If  there  was  a  concern  or  a  question,  I  would  bring  it  to  the  group  [of  aides],  and 
then  we  would  either  look  at  it,  table  it,  or  come  to  consensus  about  something. 
...  If  we  wanted  to  go  on  a  seminar  and  we  had  to  make  a  proposal  and  see  how 
much  money  we  were  going  to  get.  I  would  do  the  proposal  and  speak  for  the 
group.  That  was  interesting.  [Who  would  help  you  in  preparing  the  proposals?] 
For  the  first  one  or  two,  I  had  people  that  would  help  and  then  after  that  I  just  did 
it  on  my  own.  [Who  might  those  people  be?]  I  think  actually  an  AP  helped  me 

with  one  Just  asking  for  assistance  and  [also]  some  teachers  that  knew  how  to 

do  grants  would  say,  oh  just  do  it  this  way,  or  ask  for  this,  or  you  are  going  to 
need  this  much  for  this  project. 

Carol  became  aware  of  the  relationship  between  involvement  and  a  big  picture 

perspective. 
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You  really  need  to  know  what  is  going  on  altogether  in  the  school.  If  you  are  not  a 
leader  or  not  someone  that  will  ask  questions,  you  are  not  going  to  have  that  broad 
base  of  I  know  the  pulse  of  the  school.  I  want  to  know  if  there  are  good  things, 
bad  things,  problems,  or  something  I  need  to  look  out  for.  It  is  not  being  nosy;  it  is 
being  on  top  of  things  and  knowing  what  is  good,  what  is  bad,  and  then  how  to 
work  with  that.  If  you  have  your  head  in  the  sand  and  you  don't  know  what  is 
going  on  you  are  not  going  to  be  a  very  good  teacher  or  leader. . .  .You  need  to 
know  what  is  going  on  and  the  pulse  of  the  school.  If  you  don't  ask  questions,  you 
don't  read  your  email  from  school,  or  you  don't  attend  the  meetings  or  seminars 
or  whatever  you  won't  know  what  is  going  on. 

When  Carol  graduated  with  honors  from  her  program,  Martha  immediately  asked 

her  to  be  the  team  leader  of  the  second  ESE  team  in  sixth  grade  in  1994-95.  Carol  was 

continually  challenged  to  stretch  herself  in  her  new  position  as  full  time  teacher,  and  the 

role  of  team  leader  kept  Carol  growing. 

[Being  a  team  leader]  was  a  learning  experience.  That  was  something  that 
definitely  opened  my  eyes  and  taught  me  a  lot.  I  had  to  learn  to  work  with  two 
very  different  people.  The  three  of  us  were  very  different  and  you  had  to  bring 
that  all  together  and  [have]  continuity  at  parent  conferences  or  talking  to  kids  or 
doing  activities.  That  definitely  was  a  challenge. 

Carol  described  her  beliefs  about  the  leadership  in  teams. 

[A  leader  needs]  to  be  very  open  minded,  very  flexible,  have  a  firm  decision 
making  aspect  without  going  overboard,  or  being  overbearing  and  just  because 
you  have  an  idea  doesn't  mean  it  is  the  right  idea,  [you  should]  take  everyone's 
ideas  into  consideration.  Your  decision  should  not  be  the  final  one,  if  there  is  a 
problem  it  should  go  to  an  AP  to  find  a  resolution. 

Carol's  change  from  mainstream  assistant  to  teacher,  although  significant  was  less 
significant  than  her  belief  about  her  ability  to  contribute  to  the  broader  conversation  of 
school  change  regardless  of  the  role  she  played  in  the  school  structure.  She  valued  the 
involvement  in  school  governance  structures,  like  the  team  leadership  council  and  the 
SIT  team,  as  integral  to  her  success  as  a  teacher  in  her  classroom.  It  gave  her  a  big  picture 
outlook.  People  who  encouraged  or  pushed  Carol  to  achieve  her  goals  also  enabled  her 
transformation. 
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Amelia  came  to  Sea  Breeze  with  big  picture  experience.  She  had  helped  to  open  a 

new  school  and  had  found  her  leadership  voice  in  the  opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  planning 

and  implementing  the  school  reading  program  as  the  department  head.  At  the  time,  she 

identified  "having  connections"  as  a  traditional  prerequisite  to  gaining  leadership 

positions.  She  described  this  experience. 

When  [the  new  school]  opened,  that  was  definitely  a  turning  point  because  I  had 
never  been  in  a  school  that  started  from  scratch.  So  I  got  in  on  the  ground  level 
and  I  was  able  to  see  more  about  how  the  budget  works  and  what  is  involved  in 
opening  up  a  new  school.  There  were  a  lot  of  opportunities  there  for  me,  who  was 
fairly  new  in  the  county  and  didn't  really  have  many  cormections.  I  was  able  to 
become  department  chair  there  for  the  reading  department  and  I  was  involved 
therefore  with  all  the  meetings  with  the  principal  and  deciding  what  direction  the 
school  was  going. 

Although  Amelia  had  the  opportunity  to  be  in  a  leadership  role  and  see  the  big  picture, 

she  was  uncomfortable  with  the  level  of  trust  that  had  developed  at  the  school. 

When  a  position  opened  in  [Sea  Breeze,  the  county  reading  supervisor]  told  me 
about  it  because  I  guess  she  felt  I  was  doing  a  good  job  and  that  this  would  be  an 
opportunity  for  me  to  go  to  [Sea  Breeze]  which  was  considered  an  innovative 
school.  I  was  ready  to  make  a  change  because  the  morale  on  the  staff  where  I  was 
wasn't  very  good. 

Amelia  had  a  different  kind  of  transformational  experience  at  Sea  Breeze  in  a 

learning  environment. 

So  then  I  went  to  [Sea  Breeze  Middle]  and  I  would  say  that  as  far  as  my 
professional  growth  that  is  where  I  learned  the  most..  When  I  started  there, 
[Martha]  was  the  principal. . . .  When  I  look  back,  I  have  never  held  anyone  on  a 
pedestal  like  the  way  [I  did  her].  I  just  never  had  a  lot  of  respect  for  any  of  the 
administrators  I  have  had.  Of  course,  I  respected  them  but  I  never  really  thought 
of  anyone  as  a  great  administrator. 

Besides  experiencing  a  truly  admirable  administrative  model,  Amelia  identifies  Coalition 

of  Essential  Schools  as  playing  a  significant  role  in  her  experience.  It  put  things  together 

for  her  and  was  an  integrating  component. 
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But  I  learned  a  lot  there  because  of  Coalition. ...  If  you  asked  me  what  the  nine 
principles,  are  I  think  I  have  forgotten  seven  of  them,  but  it  doesn't  matter.  I 
forgot  their  names,  I  know  what  they  are.  Like  teacher  as  coach,  and  tone  of 
decency,  and  all  those  things,  they  keep  coming  up  over  and  over  again  ever 
since.  They  are  not  said  in  the  same  way,  but  that  is  what  they  are.  I  think  that  was 
definitely  a  turning  point,  the  Coalition  Principles  and  just  teacher  as  coach. 
Everything  I  learned  there  stuck  with  me  because  that  is  what  I  believed  anyway, 
but  it  was  never  all  put  together  like  that  for  me. 

Amelia  recognized  that  learning  to  be  a  leader  was  a  key  element  of  the 

professional  community  she  joined. 

[At  Sea  Breeze]  I  feel  like  they  definitely  looked  for  ways  to  offer  opportunities 
where  you  would  feel  like  you  were  in  a  leadership  position  to  practice  your 
leadership  skills.  And  there  .  . .  was  more  decision  making  among  the  staff  than 
[at]  any  school  I  have  ever  been  in  before  or  since. 

Amelia  was  working  toward  her  specialist  in  educational  leadership  degree,  and  the 

school  administrators  gave  her  the  opportunity  to  experience  the  assistant  principal 

position. 

If  [school  administrators]  knew  you  were  going  for  Ed  Leadership  or  whatever, 
they  would  purposely  use  you  in  situations  where  not  only  would  you  be  helping 
them  out  but  they  can  give  you  opportunities.  So  they  had  an  AP  who  was  out,  she 
was  in  the  hospital.  Out  for  a  few  weeks.  They  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  be  an 
administrator  for,  like,  two  weeks.  That  was  a  great  learning  experience.  But,  I 
learned  . . .  that  I  really  didn't  want  to  be  an  administrator.  It  was  very  frustrating, 
and  you  weren't  really  teaching  or  helping  teachers. 

She  appreciated  the  example  of  innovation  and  the  feeling  that  it  was  okay  to  try  new 

things. 

[Sea  Breeze]  is  the  most  professional  school  I  have  worked  in  as  far  as  educators 
who  really  had  innovative  ideas,  and  weren't  afraid  to  try  new  things,  so  that  was 
a  good  learning  place  for  me. 

Amelia  described  her  teaming  experiences  during  her  first  year  and  some  of  the 

challenges  of  collaboration  that  made  it  difficult  to  be  a  successful  team. 

The  first  year  I  was  on  a  five-person  team.  We  did  a  lot  of  interdisciplinary  units 
but  we  were  still  pretty  traditional.  There  were  five  of  us,  so  we  each  taught  our 
own  subject.  There  were  a  couple  of  weak  links  in  the  team;  one  weak  link  [was 
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a]  person  who  just  wanted  to  stick  with  the  traditional  way  of  teaching.  And  only 
wanted  to  teach  his  subject  and  didn't  want  to  take  the  time  to  work  on  or  believe 
in  the  interdisciplinary  approach  that  we  were  taking.  I  think  the  first  year  was  a 
little  bit  of  a  struggle  as  far  as  that.  That  was  not  my  main  focus,  because  I  was 
new  at  the  school  and  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  what  was  going  on  and  get  my 
program  in  order. 

The  following  year  Amelia  became  apart  of  the  6*  grade  inclusion  team  with  Louise.  Her 

experience  contrasted  significantly  with  her  first  year.  Her  description  of  successful 

teaming  shows  how  this  collaborative  work  contributed  to  integration  at  both  the  school 

and  individual  level.  To  meet  the  challenge  of  inclusion,  teaming  brought  coalition, 

coaching,  and  collaborative  teaching  together  to  "make  things  happen"  for  kids. 

Inclusion  was  the  big  thing  there  and  they  started  on  a  team.  They  used  to  have 
just  special  education  classes.  Then  they  started  inclusion  on  teams.  And  then, 
you  know  it  kept  progressing  until  there  was  inclusion  in  all  the  classrooms.  We 
did  inclusion  and  we  had  a  special  education  teacher  as  . .  .coach,  or  co-teacher. . . 
[who]  worked  with  our  team.  [She]  had  a  lot  of  ideas  for  working  with  special 
education  kids  that  of  course  worked  well  with  regular  education  kids  too.  At  first 
I  was  like,  Hmm,  but  it  was  a  breath  of  fresh  air  after  a  while  to  hear  her  ideas  and 
the  kind  of  things  that  she  did.  I  remember  that  working  well,  I  remember  being 
impressed  with  that. .  . .  We  had  a  good  team  there  and  that  was  the  year  we  were 
really  getting  involved  with  Coalifion,  so  both  things  were,  like,  jelling  the 
direction  of  the  school  and  I  was  on  a  good  team  where  we  could  make  the  things 
happen,  unlike  the  first  year. 

Amelia's  thinking  about  risk  taking  was  transformed  by  her  experience  with 

teachers  who  were  leaders  and  mentors  for  her.  She  described  the  coaching  process  and 

its  relationship  to  risk  taking. 

I  think  that  like  the  coalition  principle  teacher  as  coach, . . .  mentors  follow  that 
rule.  They  didn't  tell  you  this  is  what  you  should  do.  They  didn't  pass  it  down  that 
way;  it  was  more  like  you  were  going  to  be  in  a  learning  experience  together  with 
them  and  they  were  just  guiding  you.  You  could  also  learn  from  the  way  they 
were  teaching  or  . . .  being  in  a  leadership  position.  They  were  following  the  same 
principles  that  they  were  encouraging,  so  you  could  see  it  in  action.  They  were  not 
afraid  to  take  risks;  that  was  the  big  thing. 
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To  be  able  to  take  risks,  Amelia  had  to  learn  to  "free  up"  her  thinking,  this  was  difficult 
for  her  to  do  because  she  looked  for  the  problems  that  might  come  up  and  not  the 
possibilities. 

Talking  about  freeing  up  the  way, ...  the  biggest  thing  1  learned  there  is  to  free  up 
the  way  you  think.  It  is  hard  for  people  to  stop  thinking  in  a  traditional  way  [and 
to  think]  like  anything  is  possible.  [Leaders]  were  constantly  reminding  us  of  that, 
and  then  I  would  actually  see  it  happen.  They  would  talk  about  how  they  were 
going  to  do  something  and  I  would  be  thinking  to  myself ...  I  always  picture  how 
it  is  going  to  happen,  I  guess  I  am  into  the  problem  solving,  I  like  looking  for  the 
areas  that  I  think  aren't  going  to  work.  But  they  would  say,  don't  think  of  what  is 
not  going  to  work,  think  of  what  is  going  to  work.  That  was  really  hard.  For  me  to 
let  go  of  how  I  was  foreseeing  how  something  wasn't  going  to  work  and 
concentrating  on  what  was  going  to  work. 

The  environment  that  accepted  risk  taking  as  a  learning  opportunity  made  people 

comfortable  with  modifying  a  plan  and  improving  on  it.  Amelia  learned  that  her  fear  of 

risk  taking  was  also  a  fear  of  being  labeled  as  unsuccessful.  She  described  the  kind  of 

interaction  that  created  the  comfortable  environment. 

[To]  be  able  to  go  with  it  and  say,  well  we  are  going  to  try  it  this  way  because  of 
X,  Y  and  Z,  and  I  understand  what  you  are  saying,  but  if  it  doesn't  work  then  we 
can  modify  it  along  the  way.  Just  to  be  able  to  free  you  up  like  that  and  in  a 
comfortable  environment,  so  if  we  do  it  this  way  and  it  doesn't  work  it  is  not 
going  to  be  looked  upon  as  you  know  we  were  unsuccessflil.  It  is  going  to  be 
looked  upon  as  we  took  a  chance  because  of  a  certain  goal  we  were  trying  to 
accomplish  and  .  .  .  whatever  didn't  work  we  will  modify  it  and  we  will  go  on. 

So  that  is  what  I  remember  most  from  the  mentors  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle,  was  just 
the  process,  the  fear  of  doing  something  new  when  you  knew  there  were  going  to 
be  certain  problems  but  it  was  okay;  try  it  anyway  and  we  will  modify  it  as  we  go 
along.  That  is  what  we  needed  to  do  in  order  to  change  the  way  we  were  teaching. 
And  be  better  educators  for  the  kids.  I  know  that  was  hard  for  me  and  that  was 
one  of  the  things  that  the  mentors  showed  me.  Not  only  in  what  they  said  but  also 
in  what  they  did. 

Each  of  the  five  participants  integrated  their  learning  experiences  into  their 
professional  practice,  their  beliefs  about  teaching,  leading  and  learning  and  into  their 
professional  identity.  By  the  time  they  lef^  Sea  Breeze  at  the  end  of  the  1995-96  school 
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year  they  identified  themselves  as  teacher  leaders.  Their  experience  had  been  integrated 

to  include  a  socially  constructed  idea  of  leadership  as  a  part  of  their  identity  as  teacher. 

They  defined  teacher  leadership  as  follows: 

A  teacher  leads  both  within  the  classroom  and  in  the  school  through  inclusive 
action  that  values  the  contribution  of  each  individual,  being  knowledgeable  and 
modeling,  coaching,  or  showing  the  way,  by  encouraging  thought  and  acts  of 
leadership  in  others,  by  participating  in  a  shared  responsibility  for  continuous 
improvement. 

Learning  and  Leading  Cycle 

I  identified  six  elements  of  a  culture  that  enabled  teacher  leadership  and 
connected  these  elements  in  the  learning  and  leading  cycle,  showing  the  interrelationship 
among  them  (Figure  4-1  p.  56).  The  participants  in  the  study  described  their  experiences 
at  Sea  Breeze  as  they  learned  to  be  teacher  leaders,  and  they  defined  how  a  teacher  leads. 
It  is  important  now  to  consider  each  cultural  element  of  the  learning  and  leading  cycle  in 
terms  of  the  experiences  of  the  teachers  in  this  study.  This  section  will  provide  a 
perspective  for  understanding  the  teachers'  experiences  as  they  move  to  a  new,  inchoate 
school  culture.  This  is  also  an  opportunity  to  expand  on  the  elements  and  deepen  the 
concepts.  As  each  enabling  element  is  discussed,  the  synergistic  relationship  between 
leading  and  learning  depicted  in  the  model  and  the  two  systems,  sharing-coaching  and 
nurturing-supporting  can  be  imagined  as  enveloped  in  a  field  of  valuing  that  strengthens 
all  the  relationships.  The  overarching  concept.  Teacher  leadership  is  shared  leadership: 
learning,  valuing,  sharing,  coaching,  nurturing,  and  supporting  enable  it.  is  also  a 
reminder  of  the  interrelatedness  of  these  cultural  elements. 

A  learning  culture  connects  leading  and  learning  in  a  cycle  of  continuous 
improvement.  The  learning  leading  cycle  does  not  have  a  required  beginning.  Individuals 
start  wherever  they  perceive  themselves  as  learners  or  leaders.  The  learner  shares  the 
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knowledge  with  others  and  leads  using  a  coaching  process.  This  encourages  further 
learning  and  the  cycle  continues.  The  cycle  is  energized  by  a  nurturing  and  supportive 
culture. 

Continuous  improvement  is  part  goal,  part  belief,  and  part  process.  The  goal  is  to 
change  for  the  better.  The  belief  is  that  leading  and  learning  will  bring  about  positive 
change.  The  process  includes  risk  taking  and  reflection  that  integrates  change  in  the  short 
term  and  moves  the  change  forward. 

A  culture  values  teachers'  participation  in  leading  through  expectation,  in  the 

norms  it  constructs,  and  the  definition  of  teaching  that  includes  leading  as  an  integral 

component.  The  expectations  for  high  levels  of  teacher  participation  in  leadership  began 

with  the  principal  of  the  Sea  Breeze,  but  expectation  became  an  integral  part  of  the 

culture  of  the  teaching  community.  After  Martha  left  the  school,  these  expectations 

continued.  Some  comments  by  the  participants  of  this  study  reflect  the  importance  of 

expectation  for  them. 

Sara:  The  requirement  [of  Martha]  was  to  put  it  into  practice  and  to  model  for 
others;  to  present  material  to  others. 

Louise:  1  think  that  we  were  all  groomed  to  be  leaders.  [Martha]  was  very 
outspoken  about  leadership  coming  from  within.  Who  better  to  represent  you  but 
yourself,  versus  somebody  else? 

Norms  of  isolation  changed  at  Sea  Breeze  during  the  years.  New  teaching  norms  valued 

an  open  door,  peer  coaching,  risk  taking,  collaboration,  continuous  learning,  shared 

responsibility  for  student  achievement,  and  teaming. 

Sara:  It  is  important  that  there  is  collegiality. .  . .  ft  is  not  excellence  in  isolation. 
We  need  to  open  it  up  and  we  need  to  share  more  and  be  willing  to  help  others. 

A  traditional  definition  of  teaching  includes  leading  students:  the  teacher  is  in 
charge,  is  to  be  followed,  and  is  the  authority  in  the  class.  However,  when  a  culture 
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redefines  leadership  as  shared  and  defines  teaching  as  leading  in  the  school,  the  two 

ideas— leading  students  and  leading  peers— become  entwined  like  the  strands  of  a  rope. 

The  teacher  is  a  peer  coach,  a  guide,  a  learner,  and  responsible  for  improvement  in  the 

class  and  in  the  school.  The  teachers'  voices  are  valued  when  teachers  can  step  into 

leadership  without  stepping  out  of  the  classroom. 

Sara:  The  objective  [for  teachers]  is  to  take  an  active  role,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Louise:  Everybody  was  encouraged  to  run  with  it,  to  do  some  form  of  leadership, 
but  you  weren't  made  to  do  it. 

A  sharing  culture  establishes  an  abundance  mentality  for  power,  knowledge,  and 
leadership.  The  abundance  mentality  sets  the  tone  for  sharing.  In  a  limited  mentality, 
sharing  is  giving  away  and  reducing  the  storehouse.  When  a  culture  establishes  an 
abundance  mentality,  sharing  increases  the  storehouse  for  everyone.  Limiting  power  and 
leadership  to  a  restricted  few  formally  placed  individuals  implies  that  power  and 
leadership  are  finite  resources  to  be  divided  up.  At  Sea  Breeze,  the  sense  that  power  and 
leadership  were  expanding  created  new  opportunities  for  leading  and  new  knowledge 
about  teaching.  Shared  knowledge  opened  up  ideas  to  group  reflection  about  teaching  and 
learning. 

The  authority  of  knowledge  about  teaching  was  measured  by  its  success  with 
particular  students.  "If  one  way  does  not  work,  there  are  many  others  that  we  can  try." 
Sharing  teaching  knowledge  with  peers  was  different  from  just  sharing  materials  and 
required  an  abundance  perception;  it  could  not  be  accomplished  in  isolation. 

A  coaching  culture  respects  the  egalitarian  ethic  that  is  inherent  in  teacher 
leadership.  A  concern  for  preserving  the  egalitarian  ethic  is  one  reason  some  teachers  are 
reluctant  to  lead  their  peers  and  some  resist  the  leadership  of  peers.  The  coaching  model 
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when  used  by  teachers  allows  them  to  lead  from  the  side.  The  coach  first  provides  an 

opportunity  for  a  learner  to  be  comfortable  with  an  idea,  whether  it  is  a  theory-based 

practice  or  a  communication  strategy  for  teaming.  Then  the  coach  models  for  peers.  A 

practice  field  is  created  for  risk  free  experimentation.  The  coach  encourages  and  helps  in 

the  reflection  on  the  experiment.  There  may  be  additional  modeling,  but  the  learning 

needs  are  the  responsibility  of  the  learner.  When  learners  are  satisfied  with  their  own 

success,  they  are  encouraged  by  the  coach  to  share.  The  coach  models  both  the  process  of 

coaching  and  the  process  of  reflective  practice.  This  leadership  is  a  power  with, 

democratic  approach.  In  a  coaching  culture,  this  process  permeates  the  social  interactions 

and  is  an  accepted  norm  of  the  culture. 

Sara:  1  always  treated  [other  teachers]  as  an  equal  as  a  peer,  you're  a  professional 
and  1  am  a  professional,  you  might  want  to  try  this.  So,  I  might  come  at  it  in  a 
more  subtle  way. .  If  someone  was  resistant  and  1  had  people  like  that,  no  matter 
what  I  said,  then  1  learned  how  to  live  with  that.  I  learned  how  to  cope 

Louise:  1  think  that  if  you  can  encourage  .  .  .  thought  in  some  form  of  reflection  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  change.  I  just  think  somebody  that  encourages  thought, 
encourages  somebody  to  be  a  little  bit  more  of  a  risk  taker,  to  be  out  there. 

A  culture  nurtures  teachers'  participadon  in  leading  by  capacity  building, 

identifying  and  creating  opportunities  for  growth,  encouraging  consensus  building,  and 

establishing  a  risk  free  practice  field  for  learning.  The  words  "nurturing  environment" 

became  almost  synonymous  with  Sea  Breeze  Middle.  A  culture  carmot  be  nurturing  when 

its'  members  are  isolated.  The  capacity  to  nurture  must  be  built,  or  constructed.  Anne  did 

not  feel  nurtured  during  her  first  year  when  she  was  isolated  in  a  remedial  program,  but 

did  later  when  she  was  on  a  team.  However,  the  second  generation-Amelia,  Louise,  and 

Carol— did  have  an  initial  experience  of  a  nurturing  environment. 
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Opportunities  for  growth  became  a  part  of  the  culture  such  that  creating 

opportunities  for  one's  self  and  for  others  was  a  norm  transmitted  through  a  nurturing 

process  of  coaching.  The  coach  encourages  growth  in  others  by  modeling  practices, 

leading,  presenting,  and  learning. 

Amelia:  Being  given  opportunities  to  be  exposed  to  new  ideas,  and  to  reevaluate 
our  own,  encourages  leadership. 

Consensus  building  is  a  delicate  process  that  makes  decision  making  lengthy  and 

for  some  tedious.  A  culture  that  nurtures  consensus  takes  pride  in  differences  as 

opportunities  for  creating  a  whole  that  is  greater  than  its  parts.  Plans  become  works  in 

progress  rather  than  formulas  to  follow.  Consensus  does  not  mean  total  agreement  with 

the  initial  plan  but  rather  the  opportunity  to  be  heard,  to  participate,  and  to  contribute  to 

the  plan  in  progress.  It  means  members  of  the  culture  will  support  plans  they  may  not 

initially  agree  with  because  they  value  risk  taking  and  diversity. 

Carol:  At  [Sea  Breeze  Middle  School],  I  was  nervous  but  I  got  up  and  I  did  it.  If  I 
was  wrong  or  I  wasn't  quite  right  with  something,  they  would  help  me  along. 

The  risk  free  practice  field  provides  each  member  of  the  culture  with  a  safe 
learning  environment.  The  process  of  coaching  was  a  model  at  Sea  Breeze  that 
established  the  practice  field  for  trying  new  strategies.  Wednesday  Academy  was  an 
opportunity  to  practice  presenting.  The  many  opportunities  to  share  in  the  work  of  the 
school  provided  a  practice  field  for  leadership.  Amelia  put  it  this  way,  "You  have  to  lead 
by  example  and  by  action."  At  Sea  Breeze  Middle,  there  were  multiple  platforms  for 
communication  that  were  not  telling  opportunities  but  an  exchange  of  ideas. 

A  culture  supports  teachers'  participation  in  leading  with  organizational  structures 
designed  for  sharing  power  and  building  consensus,  with  the  distribution  of  resources. 
time,  space,  and  funding.  Decisions  about  school  organizational  structures  and  resources 
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are  determined  either  by  form  or  function.  If  decision  making  is  a  function  driven 

process,  then  the  form  will  follow  and  support  whatever  is  important  to  the  culture.  At 

Sea  Breeze,  what  was  important  was  fimction,  shared  leadership  that  supported  student 

learning.  There  were  constant  changes  in  form  to  accommodate  all  students'  needs  and  to 

provide  all  teachers  with  opportunities  for  leading. 

Carol:  Being  a  team  leader,  you  had  the  pulse  of  the  school,  you  knew  what  was 
expected  and  had  more  contact  with  the  AP's.  Not  being  a  team  leader,  you  got 
information  second  hand. . . 

Carol's  experience  as  a  member  of  the  SIT  team  encouraged  her  to  participate  in 
the  school,  to  be  a  learner  herself  Carol  gained  a  big  picture  perspective  that  she  valued. 
Later  she  described  learning  to  be  a  team  leader  as  "opening  her  eyes." 


CHAPTER  5 

TEACHER  LEADERS  INFLUENCE  AN  INCHOATE  SCHOOL  CULTURE 

In  the  spring  of  1 996,  a  new  middle  school,  Echo  Valley,  was  preparing  to  open 

only  5  miles  from  Sea  Breeze.  Rezoning  would  downsize  both  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School 

and  another  area  school.  Everglades  Middle  School  (EMS),  by  one  third  of  their  teachers 

and  students.  The  principal  of  EMS,  Mr.  Morris  was  assigned  to  the  new  school.  He 

interviewed  teachers  from  both  EMS  and  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School.  Mr.  Morris  was 

well  known  in  the  community,  and  Sara  had  worked  for  him  before  coming  to  Sea  Breeze 

Middle  School.  Echo  Valley  would  be  an  environmental  magnet  school  with  a  science 

focus,  new  technology,  and  a  modem  courtyard-style  design.  Sara  was  one  of  the  first 

teachers  to  sign  on;  she  encouraged  her  friends  and  other  teachers  she  would  gladly 

recommend  to  apply.  Between  25  and  30  Sea  Breeze  staff  moved  to  Echo  Valley, 

including  an  assistant  principal,  media  specialist,  several  department  heads  and  teachers 

from  all  areas  and  grade  levels.  When  asked  why  they  chose  Echo  Valley,  Sara,  Anne, 

Louise,  Carol,  and  Amelia  gave  these  reasons. 

Sara:  The  primary  reason  was  I  knew  [Bill  Morris],  I  had  worked  with  him  before, 
[and]  number  two,  a  brand  new  school  with  technology,  [and]  computers.  Number 
three,  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  department  head  . .  .  ,feeling  that  being  with  Bill  I 
would  have  input,  feeling  I  could  make  a  difference.  I  felt  it  was  an  opportunity  to 
grow  in  a  different  direction  and  see  where  that  would  take  me. 

Anne:  Mr.  Morris  was  spoken  of  in  the  highest  regard.  Everybody  who  had 
worked  with  him  or  who  knew  him  said  that  he  was  just  a  great  person  to  work 

for  and  just  a  great  person  in  general  I  figured,  it  is  a  good  change:  the  brand 

new  school,  the  computers  and  the  technology  were  very  inviting  .  Change  is 
good. 
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Louise:  I  think  what  brought  me  here  was  a  chance  to  do  something  new  ...  to 
spread  out  a  little;  I  thought  it  was  really  good  the  idea  to  be  around  a  different 
staff  [Martha]  always  told  me  you  are  10  years  ahead  compared  to  other  schools. 
...  I  wanted  to  see  what  another  teaching  environment  would  be. . . .  It  was  nice 
knowing  that  I  had  a  lot  of  people  who  were  coming  from  Sea  Breeze  Middle 
School  to  here.  So  I  still  had  that  comfort  circle 

Carol:  I  was  ready  for  a  change,. . .  it  was  exciting  and  challenging. ...  I  knew  a 
lot  of  things  were  happening  [at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School],  principals  changing, 
philosophies  were  changing  and  I  wanted  something  different.  1  knew  this  was 
going  to  be  a  magnet  school  for  science,  [and]  1  like  what  kids  can  do  to  learn 
science.  1  knew  a  little  bit  about  technology.  ...  It  was  nice  to  know  that  the  kids 
would  have  access  to  computers  in  every  room.  Mr.  Morris  had  a  great 
reputation. 

Amelia:  I  would  have  thought  twice  if  Martha  were  still  there, ...  so  she  wasn't  a 
reason  for  me  to  stay.  I  saw  it  as  a  positive  opportunity  and  I  knew  there  were  a 
lot  of  people  from  my  school  [that]  would  be  hired  and  a  lot  of  the  things  we  had 
learned  there  we  could  work  on  here. ...  It  wasn't  like  giving  up  one  good  school 
and  not  knowing  anything  about  where  I  was  going.. . .  I  knew  that  we  [the 
teachers  from  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School]  would  have  the  same  ideals,  and  the 
same  type  of  training. 

The  participants  in  this  study  were  not  immune  to  the  lure  of  technology  and  Mr. 
Morris's  excellent  reputation,  and  their  decision  to  leave  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  was 
affected  by  the  loss  of  Martha  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  new  direction  of  Sea  Breeze. 
However,  I  want  to  focus  attention  on  two  other  reasons  for  making  this  change  and 
reflect  on  their  significance. 

The  participants  had  positive  feelings  about  change;  they  anticipated  that  their 
culture,  beliefs,  values,  ways  of  doing  things,  would  be  carried  over  to  Echo  Valley 
because  a  large  number  of  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  teachers  would  be  a  part  of  the  new 
school.  They  also  believed  that  they  had  the  potential  to  have  a  positive  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  Echo  Valley  culture.  These  feelings  of  collective  efficacy  and  self- 
efficacy  (Bandura,  1993,  1997;  Tschannen-Moran,  Wolfolk  &  Hoy,  1998)  are  strong 
indicators  that  these  participants  had  integrated  into  their  teaching  identity  a  sense  of  their 
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ability  both  individually  and  as  a  group,  to  influence  the  future  of  the  school.  Sara  spoke 
for  the  group  when  she  said,  "You  take  your  learning  with  you."  They  all  valued  the 
learning  they  had  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  and  the  culture  that  had  developed  there. 
They  wanted  to  know  how  a  different  environment  would  test  their  learning.  They  looked 
forward  to  the  challenges  they  might  experience  because  they  were  confident  in 
themselves  as  teachers,  learners,  and  leaders. 

Were  their  expectations  realistic?  Did  the  presence  of  so  many  teachers,  teacher 
leaders',  and  former  staff  of  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  influence  the  developing  culture? 
During  interviews,  the  participants  in  this  study  described  their  experiences  during  the 
first  three  years  at  Echo  Valley,  and  in  the  next  section  I  took  these  descriptions  and 
created  a  composite  of  the  school's  evolution  from  their  perspective.  Naturally,  a 
comparison  of  the  new  culture  with  the  enabling  culture  of  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School 
will  also  begin  in  this  section,  as  this  study  looks  at  questions  of  sustainability  of  teacher 
leadership  and  the  influence  teacher  leaders  have  on  a  new  school  culture. 

Echo  Valley  Middle  School:  The  First  Three  Years 

To  say  that  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  had  no  history  is  insensitive  to  the 
existence  of  individual  and  sub-group  histories  and  the  historical  perception  of  what 
constitutes  a  middle  school  and  the  anticipated  role  of  teacher.  Individuals  brought  with 
them  personal  histories  of  teaching  and  relationships  that  affected  the  development  of  the 
new  culture.  The  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  staff  was  almost  evenly  divided  into 
teachers  from  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  and  teachers  from  the  EMS,  where  Mr.  Morris 
was  formeriy  the  principal.  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  teachers  had  a  collective 
experience  of  whole-school  reform,  teacher  leadership,  and  a  learning  community.  The 
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teachers  who  had  been  with  the  principal  at  his  previous  school  shared  a  more  traditional 

expectation  for  both  middle  school  and  teachers.  The  principal  followed  the  pattern  of 

EMS  in  organizing  Echo  Valley  around  the  Junior  High  subject  centered  model  with  a  six 

period  day  and  teacher  teams  that  did  not  share  the  same  students  and  have  a  common 

planning  period.  The  students  were  cross-teamed.  They  did  not  stay  with  the  same  team 

of  teachers  for  core  subjects.  Organizational  structures  that  provided  opportunities  for 

collaboration  and  shared  decision  making  and  that  empowered  teacher  teams  to  create 

their  own  schedules  were  missing  in  the  new  school. 

With  almost  half  the  faculty  and  staff  from  radically  different  cultures,  it  is  not 

surprising  that  there  was  conflict  between  the  culture  groups.  Sara  describes  how  Mr. 

Morris  approached  the  conflict. 

Sara:  Bill  Morris  set  the  tone. .  .  .1  guess  he  realized  ...  if  I  get  them  into  that 
mode  where  they  are  comfortable  with  one  another,  they  will  start  sharing.  It  has 
got  to  filter  down  into  teaching  and  every  thing  else  and  it  did. 

Without  these  efforts  to  bring  the  faculty  together  in  a  collegial  environment,  the  conflict 

between  the  two  cultures  could  have  erupted  into  an  openly  divided  faculty.  However, 

not  addressing  fiindamental  differences  did  not  make  them  disappear.  Other  participants 

in  the  study  described  their  sensitivity  to  the  conflict  as  follows: 

Arme:  Those  of  us  who  came  from  [Sea  Breeze  Middle  School]  assumed  a 
different  kind  of  philosophy  just  through  what  we  had  to  say  about  certain  things 

that  definitely  came  from  [Sea  Breeze  Middle  School]  [EMS  staff]  were  not 

coalition,  so  they  didn't  even  know  the  philosophy  of  less  is  more  and  student  as 
learner. 

Louise:  It  was  hard.  1  guess  they  heard  that  the  teachers  from  [Sea  Breeze  Middle 
School]  were  supposed  to  be  like  hippies.  That  we  were  like  these  far  left  thinking 

teachers.  That  we  were  so  weird  and  did  things  differently  1  think  they  really 

thought  that  we  were  being  elitist  because  they  would  have  workshops  and  half 

the  staff  would  be  like,  been  there  done  that,  still  doing  it  in  the  classroom  

For  them  it  was  the  first  time  being  exposed  to  things. ...  It  was  hard;  now  it  is 
getting  a  little  better. 
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Carol:  It  was  so  divided  the  first  year  or  year  and  a  half,  and  after  that  some 
people  left.  Now  there  is  a  whole  new  culture  of  people  that  come  from 
everywhere.  So,  it  is  a  mixed  bag. 

Amelia:  The  [EMS]  staff  probably  knew  the  reputation  of  our  school .  . .  ,and  our 
staff  was  very  collegial.  They  probably  saw  how  we  worked  together,  and  maybe 
they  were  taken  aback  by  that  as  well.  I  don't  really  know.  I  just  know  that 
animosity  was  definitely  there  that  first  year.  1  would  say  it  has  declined  [as] 
people  started  working  together. 

As  with  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School,  the  principal  had  a  guiding  influence  on  the 

developing  culture.  His  choice  of  structure  for  the  school  placed  a  value  on  traditional 

cultural  norms.  Teacher  leadership  was  defined  in  terms  of  management  roles,  team 

leader,  and  department  head.  Definitions  of  teaching  accepted  the  norms  of 

noninterference,  and  coUegiality  was  defined  by  a  lack  of  conflict.  Participants  applauded 

the  efforts  of  the  principal  to  unify  the  faculty  around  his  personal  charisma  and 

leadership.  They  were  confident  that  eventually  their  influence  would  be  felt. 

Amelia:  I  like  the  idea  . . .  that  I  had  the  training  from  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School, 
and  1  am  not  alone.  That  eventually  as  the  school  is  emerging  and  changing,  that 
other  people  who  know  what  1  know  and  had  other  experiences  will  shape  the 
school,  and  1  am  not  the  only  one.  So  that  makes  me  comfortable. 

Understanding  the  principal's  influence  was  central  to  understanding  the 
participants'  expectations  for  reform  and  innovation.  Participants  felt  that  organizing  a 
new  school  was  difficult  and  of  paramount  importance.  To  them  it  was  natural  that 
teacher  leadership  would  not  be  high  on  the  agenda,  since  so  many  decisions  were 
managerial  and  needed  to  be  resolved  quickly  and  that  Mr.  Morris  would  rely  on  teachers 
he  knew  well  or  his  own  traditional  ideas.  However  they  insisted  that  his  leadership  style 
was  supportive  of  individual  irmovation  and  that  they  feh  valued  for  their  expertise  even 
if  they  were  not  encouraged  to  disseminate  it.  As  an  administrator,  the  principal  was  fair, 
had  an  open  door,  and  he  was  described  as  involved,  visiting  classrooms  often,  and 
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interested  in  students  and  teachers  as  individuals.  Mr.  Morris  nurtured  relationship 
building  that  was  expected  to  lead  to  a  sharing  of  strengths.  Several  of  the  participants 
commented  that  team  building  activities,  Saturday  gatherings,  and  holiday  parties  were 
well  attended.  However,  friendship  groups  continued  to  be  strongest  among  members  of 
their  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  group,  and  they  depended  on  one  another  for 
professional  relationships  as  well. 

The  unresolved  conflict  between  the  groups  became  an  undercurrent  rather  than  a 
blatant  reality.  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  teachers  felt  that  the  other  teachers  were  not 
receptive  to  new  ideas  and  were  behind.  The  teacher  training  and  professional 
development  was  aimed  at  these  teachers  who  were  10  years  behind.  Sea  Breeze  teachers 
tended  to  develop  tolerance  for  this  situation,  but  it  did  affect  them  and  was  a  strain  on 
them. 

Carol:  We  were  so  very  prepared  To  sit  and  learn  the  same  thing  over  and 

over  was  boring.  They  did  it  different  there  [at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School]  

Every  other  Wednesday  you  went  for  half  an  hour  and  you  learned  this  skill;  then 
they  asked  you  to  bring  back,  how  you  did  it,  show  examples,  come  up  and  teach 
us  what  you  did.  They  never  do  that  here.  They  tell  us  to  go  back  and  use  it,  but 
not  very  many  people  do. 

The  participants  seemed  to  feel  powerless  to  affect  this  conflict  and  viewed  it  as 
something  that  would  change  with  time.  The  principal  was  given  credit  for  creating  a 
very  collegial  environment.  This  collegiality  was  based  on  social  camaraderie  rather  than 
collaborative  teaching,  but  it  was  believed  by  some  to  be  his  most  important  contribution 
to  the  school. 

The  participants  felt  supported  by  colleagues  who  had  come  with  them  from  Sea 
Breeze  Middle  School.  The  collaboration  and  common  language  did  differentiate  them 
from  the  other  teachers,  but  they  valued  the  expertise  and  looked  to  each  other  for  mutual 
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support.  They  felt  an  AP,  a  guidance  counselor,  and  the  media  specialist  who  were  also 

from  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  represented  their  way  of  doing  things  at  the 

administrative  level.  However,  leadership  was  not  shared  at  the  administrative  level,  and 

while  these  representatives  may  have  offered  a  support  system  to  their  subculture  they 

did  not  influence  decision  making  during  the  first  two  years. 

When  teachers  from  Sea  Breeze  were  on  the  same  team,  they  were  often  able  to 

create  the  same  kind  of  environment  they  had  enjoyed  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School.  The 

success  of  their  influence  on  mixed  teams  varied  and  some  participants  experienced 

tension  from  team  members  from  the  EMS  group  who  they  described  as  uncooperative. 

In  describing  the  team  interactions,  one  participant  said: 

Carol:  I  was  team  leader  and  I  had  a  different  plarming  time  than  my  team. . . . 
That  was  dysfunctional.  I  really  wasn't  a  team  leader  for  anyone.  We  never 
planned  together,  and  they  didn't  want  to  stay  after  school. 

The  participants  were  disappointed  that  teaming  was  hampered  by  cross  teaming  of 

students  and  scheduling  that  made  common  plarming  impossible. 

Amelia:  My  first  role  is  as  a  teacher.  That  is  the  most  important  one  and  that 
hasn't  changed;  then  secondly,  as  a  team  player  as  part  of  the  team.  And  that  did 
change,  because  we  couldn't  function  the  same  way  that  we  did  before,  with  the 
traditional  schedule  and  the  cross  teaming. 

Only  one  of  the  participants  indicated  that  her  team  was  able  to  circumvent  these 

difficulties  and  gain  more  control  over  their  class  schedule. 

Louise:  I  can  tell  you  our  team,  we  flex  scheduled  on  our  own.  We  rotated,  we  did 
units,  and  it  was  a  little  bit  harder  because  .  .  .  you  put  out  a  list  and  say  these  kids 
are  doing  a  special  activity  for  the  day  or  for  two  days,  do  you  mind  if  we  take 
them?  At  first,  there  were  teachers  who  were  very  upset.  When  I  was  studying 
Greece  and  Rome,  we  had  the  Olympics  outside.  It  was  great;  they  [teachers  on 
the  team]  were  a  little  bit  [uncomfortable],  but  after  a  while  [they  said]  what  do 
we  do  next?  We  were  extremely  lucky.  I  know  other  people  weren't  so  lucky. 
There  were  other  teams  where  [team  members  said]  no,  I  want  my  58  minutes  and 
that  is  it. 
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The  administration  of  Mr.  Morris  ended  after  two  years  in  spring  1998  when  he 
was  transferred  to  a  high  school.  The  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  had  an  established 
structure  that  was  subject  centered,  with  students  in  high,  middle,  and  low  tracks. 
Teachers  had  a  lot  of  autonomy  within  their  teams  and  classrooms,  but  the  structures  that 
framed  the  school  day  did  not  provide  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  interact  regularly. 
Mr.  Morris  had  not  been  a  strong  curricularist,  and  the  science  focus  of  the  environmental 
magnet  had  not  become  a  focal  point  for  a  school  vision.  His  administration  had  managed 
the  opening  of  the  school  and  the  establishment  of  a  traditional  culture  that  silenced 
differences  in  the  name  of  collegiality.  He  was  well  liked  by  the  participants,  and  they 
were  willing  to  give  him  time  to  see  things  differently.  Participants  did  not  feel  that  the 
structures  would  be  permanent  since  they  had  experienced  the  change  at  Sea  Breeze 
Middle  School  from  a  typical  Junior  High  to  a  Comprehensive  Middle  school,  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  reform  would  come. 

The  change  of  administration  did  bring  about  changes  in  structure  and  personnel 
that  opened  up  new  opportunities  for  change.  When  Mr.  Morris  left,  he  took  with  him 
some  of  his  top  staff,  and  the  new  principal,  Ms.  Alvarez,  brought  staff  from  her  former 
school.  During  the  first  two  years,  some  of  the  former  Sea  Breeze  and  Everglades 
teachers  left  the  school  for  other  assignments.  Now  the  mix  was  less  dramatically  Sea 
Breeze  Middle  School  or  EMS,  and  the  community  began  to  see  themselves  as  Echo 
Valley  during  the  next  two  years.  The  first  year  of  Ms.  Alvarez's  administration,  the  AP 
who  had  come  from  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  took  over  the  scheduling  and  started  the 
grouping  of  teams  for  inclusion  of  ESE,  Drop  Out  Prevenfion  (DOP),  and  other  special 
categories.  She  worked  to  schedule  students  so  they  would  not  be  cross-teamed.  She  used 
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the  Sea  Breeze  model  of  ESE  with  Ease  and  group  teams  into  houses.  During  that  year, 
the  school  began  a  yearlong  study  to  restructure  the  school  around  a  block  schedule;  a 
specialist  in  restructuring  did  a  study  of  the  school's  needs.  He  met  with  various  groups 
and  eventually  presented  a  plan  to  the  faculty  to  restructure  the  school.  The  plan 
practically  eliminated  science  as  a  part  of  the  core  curriculum  and  met  with  faculty 
resistance,  led  by  Sara.  When  the  dust  settled,  a  new  design  was  accepted  that  provided 
for  a  common  plarming  period  for  all  teams  at  each  grade  level.  Grade  levels  were 
organized  as  houses  and  led  by  an  administrator  and  guidance  counselor.  Additional 
planning  time  was  provided  so  that  each  house  could  meet  three  hours  a  week,  once  for 
managerial  activities,  once  for  in-service,  and  once  for  committee  meetings.  Four-person 
teams  would  be  the  norm,  but  some  two-person  teams  were  possible.  Teachers  would 
have  control  over  placement  of  students  in  classes  within  their  team,  but  all  ESE  students 
would  be  on  the  same  team,  and  there  would  be  teams  designated  as  DOP  and  Gifted  as 
well. 

The  participants  reflected  that  during  this  year  of  discussion  about  the  new 
schedule  design,  their  expertise  in  teaching  in  the  block  was  not  valued  by  the  planning 
group. 

Carol:  We  had  done  block  schedule,  so  we  knew  what  it  was  all  about,  and  they 
didn't  come  to  us  for  information  on  that  either.  .  .  .There  are  many  different  ways 
to  do  block  schedule;  if  you  want  to  keep  pure  teams  you  are  not  going  to  work 
your  way  around  everything. . . .  We  offered. 

Louise:  I  don't  think  they  knew  that  we  had  those  resources.  They  spent  x  amount 
of  dollars  to  bring  people  in,  and  [the  principal]  never  once  asked  if  anybody 
could  do  it.  There  is  no  coming  in  with  new  ideas  or  things  like  that.  I  think  that 
is  sad. ...  I  know  it  did  cause  a  big  problem.  There  were  teachers  who  said,  wait  a 
minute,  we  can  do  this. 
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They  felt  they  could  have  led  this  discussion,  but  in  general  teacher  expertise  was  not 

invited.  Some  teachers  who  knew  of  their  past  experiences  asked  them  questions 

reflecting  their  concern  for  the  transition.  It  was  very  informal,  and  the  participants  were 

still  sensitive  to  the  idea  that  they  might  be  imposing  their  views  or  might  be  considered 

aggressive  if  they  stepped  forward.  Sara  in  her  role  of  science  department  head  was  an 

acceptable  spokesperson  when  it  looked  like  science  would  be  shortchanged.  This 

conversation  about  school  change  evoked  a  very  different  feeling  about  teacher-teacher 

relationships  than  earlier  conversations  about  the  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  culture.  At 

the  school  level,  the  hesitation  to  act,  to  initiate  change,  to  acknowledge  one's  expertise, 

and  the  retreat  from  engaging  in  discussion  that  would  affect  their  teaching  work  was  a 

contrast  that  needed  to  be  understood.  The  teachers  explained  their  feelings  as  follows. 

Carol:  If  you  have  something  good,  and  you  want  to  share  it,  you  should.  I  don't 
know  if  I  would  get  up  in  front  of  my  colleagues  and  share  what  I  do  because  I 
think  I  would  get  that  aura  of  you  know  it  all. 

Anne:  I  find  a  lot  of  teachers  don't  want  to  share.  That  is  part  of  the  culture.  This 
is  me,  my  idea,  and  I  want  to  get  the  credit  for  it.  They  don't  get  it.  It  is  not  your 
getting  the  credit  for  it;  it  is  the  kids  who  benefit. 

Sara:  You  don't  feel  that  you  have  that  net  right  under  you.  I  am  not  about  to  go 
on  a  high  wire  act.  I  don't  get  the  feeling  it  is  risk  free. 

Apparently  even  the  most  outspoken  had  lost  their  voice.  Louise  said,  "It  is  hard  for  the 
people  from  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  because  we  are  so  used  to  being  vocal.  It  is  hard 
to  like,  shut  down." 

The  changes  in  the  scheduling  went  into  effect  the  fall  of  1999.  During  my 
observation  period,  in  the  spring  of  2000, 1  was  able  to  hear  and  observe  how  the 
restructuring  was  affecting  the  participants.  During  data  collection,  I  observed  the 
participants  during  meetings  of  the  houses.  I  looked  for  acts  of  leadership,  attitudes  of  the 
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participants,  and  their  relationships  during  learning  situations  and  recorded  observations 
in  field  notes.  Two  of  the  in-service  were  delivered  as  lectures,  and  there  was  little 
discussion  among  the  teachers.  I  noticed  that  all  of  the  participants  in  the  study  responded 
in  the  familiar  pattern  of  groups  at  lectures:  respectfiil  silence.  The  third  in-service  was  a 
simulation  of  a  Socratic  discussion.  In  the  sixth  grade  house  during  the  introduction, 
teachers  were  polled  about  their  experiences  with  Coalition  of  Essential  Schools  and 
Socratic  discussion.  Besides  the  three  sixth  grade  teachers,  Carol,  Amelia,  and  Louise, 
several  other  teachers  indicated  that  they  had  some  experience  with  CES.  Later,  when  I 
asked  Louise  and  Amelia  about  the  interest  in  CES,  they  both  told  me  they  feh  the  faculty 
was  wary  of  things  that  were  related  to  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  success.  They  felt  that 
they  could  not  initiate  things  because  they  were  Sea  Breeze  people.  When  something 
came  from  outside  it  was  not  as  easily  rejected.  But  neither  believed  that  the  brief  training 
on  Socratic  discussion  would  get  anyone  started.  Both  of  them  were  trained  in  Socratic 
discussion,  but  neither  had  given  any  indication  that  they  knew  more  than  anyone  else  at 
the  training.  Louise  felt  she  could  have  provided  the  training  and  said  she  had  already 
helped  one  teacher  learn  to  do  Socratic  discussion  by  modeling  and  coaching  her.  Again, 
why  were  they  so  sensitive  to  public  display  of  their  knowledge  that  they  would  retreat 
from  participation? 

Sara:  You  need  to  be  very  careful  when  you  bring  up  certain  things  that  you  don't 
come  off  sounding  as  though  you  are  better.  You  can  think  it,  but  don't  say  it.  I 
think  a  lot  of  us  were  sensitive.  . . .  We  had  to  be  very  tactful  about  it. 

This  sensitivity  was  evidently  an  effort  to  maintain  credibility  in  light  of  a  peer 
perception  that  because  they  had  been  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  they  thought  they 
were  better  than  other  teachers.  They  were  confronting  norms  of  noninterference  and  had 
identified  a  strategy  for  blending  in,  to  comply  and  wait  for  opportunities  to  enlarge  their 
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sphere  of  influence.  Within  their  own  group,  they  acted  on  one  set  of  norms,  but  in  the 

school  at  large,  the  dominant  group's  traditional  norms  were  accepted. 

Amelia:  I  have  worked  with  teachers  who  don't  say  anything,  even  though  they 
are  thinking  it.  It  is  not  that  they  feel  they  are  going  to  lose  their  jobs;  it  is  that 
they  don't  want  to  offend  anyone  who  might  be  having  to  give  them  something 
down  the  line. 

Learning  and  Leading  Cycle 

During  Mr.  Morris's  administration,  the  culture  was  nurturing  and  coUegial,  and 
some  participants  felt  it  was  a  sharing  culture.  However,  it  was  not  a  learning  culture,  and 
coaching  was  uncommon.  Structures  limited  opportunities  for  teachers  to  gather  for 
meaningful  discussion  around  student  learning  and  their  own  learning. 

Even  when  school  structures  were  changed  to  bring  teachers  together  around 
learning  situations,  the  culture  did  not  support  the  learning  and  leading  cycle.  The  culture 
was  restrictive  of  initiative,  and  strong  norms  of  noninterference  and  isolation  prevailed 
to  keep  teachers  in  their  place.  The  lack  of  sharing  at  the  school  level  disturbed  some  of 
the  teachers. 

Carol:  The  teams  [in  sixth  grade]  all  tend  to  stay  by  themselves,  and  a  lot  of 
people  don't  like  to  share,  and  that  bothers  me. 

There  was  evidence  that  Mr.  Morris  valued  teachers'  innovative  teaching  ideas, 
and  he  came  to  their  classes  frequently  indicating  his  appreciation  of  their  teaching.  But 
his  focus  was  on  bringing  the  staff  together  and  not  to  challenge  them  to  improve.  During 
my  visits,  I  did  not  see  school  leadership  from  the  principal  or  the  assistant  principals  that 
valued  teachers'  expertise  unless  the  teacher  was  placed  in  a  position  of  authority  as,  for 
example,  the  reading  coach.  I  was  told  that  the  AP  who  came  from  Sea  Breeze  Middle 
School  was  instrumental  in  proposing  changes  in  the  in-service  system  for  the  2000- 
2001  school  year  to  give  teachers  more  power  over  how  they  use  the  time. 
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The  new  scheduling  format  created  opportunities  for  teachers  to  meet  socially  but 

something  was  missing.  The  opportunity  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  create  a  learning 

environment.  What  was  the  missing  component? 

Amelia:  Here  something  is  missing  and  1  think  it  is  that  whole  staff  focus.  This  is 
just  restructuring;  it  is  not  really  like  philosophy.  Coalition  was  like  an  umbrella. 
Everyone  had  the  same  focus. 

There  was  a  contrast  with  the  efficacy  statements  of  the  teacher  leaders  and  their  feelings 

about  appropriate  action  at  the  school  level.  Their  comments  reflected  a  common  belief 

that  change  takes  time  and  patience  and  people  change  at  different  rates.  In  their  fourth 

year,  the  participants  saw  progress  that  encouraged  them. 

Amelia:  When  the  restructuring  happened  the  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School,  staff 
was  more  open  and  able  to  figure  out  how  that  was  going  to  work  and  what  they 
were  going  to  be  able  to  do  that  they  didn't  do  before.  And  they  started  to  take 
more  of  what  they  had  from  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  and  now  be  able  to  use  it, 
because  this  schedule  and  this  kind  of  structuring  was  enabling  us  to  fiinction  like 
the  way  we  had  before.  Now  from  here  the  next  step  is,  we  are  looking  at  teacher 
training.  This  is  the  first  time  that  1  feel  like  now  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  give 
more  input.  Things  are  going  to  start  to  materialize  over  these  next  few  years.  To 
get  us  more  towards  where  we  were  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School. 

Although  their  opportunity  to  act  in  a  leadership  capacity  at  the  school  level  was  limited 

by  traditional  structure  and  culture,  the  participants  reported  that  they  did  have  a  sphere 

of  influence:  the  class,  the  team,  and  the  department. 

Both  Louise  (social  studies)  and  Sara  (science)  were  department  heads  for  the  first 

four  years.  As  Louise  described  her  leadership  of  the  social  studies  teachers,  it  was 

evident  that  she  modeled  much  of  what  she  did  on  her  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School 

experiences.  Louise  split  up  the  department  into  grade  levels  with  a  leader  at  each  level. 

They  met  and  shared  during  their  planning.  Louise  dropped  in  on  classes  during  her  lunch 

period  to  see  what  the  grades  were  doing.  Once  a  month  there  was  a  full  department 

meeting  that  followed  the  district  level  meeting.  There  was  always  material  from  the 
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district,  and  Louise  sent  it  around  for  teachers  to  read  rather  than  taking  up  valuable 

meeting  time  going  over  rules.  She  used  email  to  keep  up  the  department  communication 

and  the  meeting  time  was  focused  on  morale-building  and  teacher  concerns.  She 

regularly  brought  the  conversation  around  to  curriculum  issues. 

Louise:  Being  department  head  I  sit  and  talk  to  the  other  teachers.  1  tell  them  that 
1  am  really  into  historical  fiction;  1  don't  like  to  rely  just  on  the  textbook.  1  say,  I 
am  not  pushing  you,  but  can  you  please  try  to  attempt  to  read  two  books  during 
the  year.  Louise  arranges  for  new  teachers  to  visit  classrooms;  she  tells  them,  "I 
just  want  you  to  sit  there  and  watch  what  they  are  doing.  Talk  to  them."  She  says 
"we  don't  really  have  much  time  to  share  but  I  always  give  them  the  option  to  go 
and  visit." 

Louise  gives  out  her  department  head  days  allocated  for  her  personal  professional  use  to 

teachers,  so  they  can  get  into  each  other's  classes.  She  says,  "I  think  you  learn  so  much 

by  seeing."  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  department  shared  their  best  practices  and  these 

lesson  plans  became  a  notebook  of  ideas.  However,  Louise  felt  that  she  could  do  so  much 

more  if  she  had  the  time  and  support. 

Louise:  I  really  want  to  do  something  positive  for  my  department.  I  really  want  to 
have  the  ability  to  have  a  role,  have  an  impact.  With  the  present  administration, 
we  don't  feel  our  voices  count  as  much.  We  had  more  participation  in  hiring  with 
Mr.  Morris. 

Sara  was  teaching  gifted  science  across  three  grade  levels.  At  times  she  felt  her 
role  as  department  head  was  more  managerial  than  leadership.  During  Mr.  Morris' 
administration,  Sara  had  been  consulted  on  hiring  of  teachers  and  partly  because  of  her 
friendship  with  him  felt  empowered  to  make  decisions  about  the  science  curriculum  as 
well.  She  felt  strongly  that  some  of  the  district  science  fair  programs  were  all  show  and 
tell,  and  she  preferred  not  to  have  the  school  participate.  Ms.  Alvarez  was  critical  of  Sara 
as  a  department  head  because  she  did  not  pursue  these  traditional  venues  for  show  and 
tell  in  science.  There  were  other  problems,  as  well,  between  Sara  and  Ms.  Alvarez. 
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When  Sara  was  asked  to  interview  a  prospective  teacher  and  give  her  recommendation, 
she  discovered  that  the  hiring  had  already  taken  place  before  the  interview.  Within  her 
department,  meetings  were  focused  on  the  adoption  by  the  district  of  a  new  science 
curriculum  that  reorganized  the  content  taught  in  6-8'*^  grades;  every  teacher  in  grade  6 
science  would  be  on  the  same  topic  and  page  of  the  book  on  the  same  day.  She  felt  that 
the  adoption  of  a  new  textbook  series  that  was  synchronized  with  the  mandated  ordering 
of  content  was  taking  away  teacher  control  of  the  curriculum. 

District  mandates  and  local  issues  of  power  sharing  were  eroding  Sara's  teacher 
leader  role  as  department  head.  At  department  head  meetings  with  the  principal,  Sara 
described  resistance  on  the  part  of  administration  to  clarify  the  expectations  for  teacher 
leaders.  After  several  attempts,  Sara  decided  to  withdraw  her  concern. 

Sara  described  her  desire  to  create  a  coaching  environment  for  science  teachers 
but  said  she  had  little  time  to  devote  to  it.  She  did  report  that  during  monthly  meetings 
they  did  some  sharing  of  best  practices.  She  encouraged  new  teachers  to  learn  from  peers 
and  gave  them  opportunities  to  observe  other  teachers'  classes.  Sara  used  her  positional 
power  as  department  head  sparingly,  preferring  to  look  for  consensus  in  making 
decisions. 

Like  the  department  head  role,  team  leader  was  considered  a  management 
function,  not  a  leadership  opportunity.  Carol,  who  attended  team  leader  meetings  with  the 
principal,  reported  that  they  were  one  directional,  management  focused,  and  infrequent. 
Within  the  teams,  all  of  the  participants  reported  that  they  had  a  shared  division  of  labor 
based  on  who  was  comfortable  with  doing  a  certain  task.  Leadership  floated  among  the 
group,  with  individuals  emerging  as  leaders  in  response  to  the  group  needs.  I  was  not  able 
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to  observe  any  team  meetings.  One  of  the  reasons  was  that  other  team  members  feh 
uncomfortable  with  an  outsider  sitting  in  on  their  meetings.  1  did  observe  a  lot  of  informal 
team  interactions  and  decision  making  between  classes.  Participants  said  they  seemed  to 
have  less  rather  than  more  time  for  teaming  with  the  new  schedule,  and  they  were  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why.  Most  teams  ate  together,  sat  together  at  meetings,  and  were  in 
touch  by  phone,  email  and  runners  throughout  the  day.  They  often  kept  each  other's 
students  because  of  the  substitute  shortage  in  the  county. 

The  participants  described  teaming  as  central  to  the  success  of  their  students  but 
felt  they  could  be  doing  so  much  more.  Teaming  allowed  them  to  personalize  learning. 
With  more  adults  talking  about  a  student,  they  could  understand  individual  differences 
better  and  collaborate  on  approaches  that  would  meet  each  students'  needs.  Sharing 
among  team  members  and  grade  level  department  groups  was  not  as  strong  as  it  had  been 
at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School.  However,  the  participants  reported  that  they  had  more 
influence  among  teachers  in  these  two  groups  than  in  larger  school  settings.  Louise  had  a 
big  box  of  supplies  on  the  current  social  studies  unit,  and  teachers  came  in  frequently  for 
materials.  She,  Carol,  and  another  teacher  plaimed  together  for  each  unit. 

Anne's  team  was  involved  in  a  three-year  pilot  curriculum  on  water  systems.  This 
gave  them  a  natural  thematic  focus  for  their  team.  I  observed  them  during  a  science 
activity  day  that  was  based  on  this  curriculum.  They  created  mini-labs  using  the  entire 
day,  even  the  elective  periods.  The  team  enlisted  the  help  of  elective  teachers  and  other 
personnel  to  create  small  groups  of  students  moving  about  the  school  from  lab  to  lab.  I 
was  impressed  by  the  organization  of  the  day  and  by  teacher's  confidence  in  the  student 
groups  to  move  between  labs  unsupervised.  The  day's  events  ended  with  a  celebration 
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and  raffle  of  gift  certificates  and  trinkets.  It  was  fun  for  the  teachers  and  students  and  at 
the  same  time  was  an  integrated  unit  with  a  science  and  mathematics  focus. 

During  my  trips  to  the  school,  1  also  learned  of  other  team  activities  that  brought 
fun  and  learning  together.  There  was  an  overnight  camp  out  on  Louise's  team  and  both  a 
canoe  trip  and  an  Animal  Kingdom  day  for  Amelia  and  Carol's  team.  Louise's  team  put 
on  the  Olympics,  and  Carol's  students  participated  in  an  Internet  experience  with 
Amazon  explorers.  There  were  also  projects  displayed  in  the  library,  and  the  classes 
were  often  there  doing  research  on  the  computers  and  in  the  resources  areas.  The  media 
specialist  was  a  constant  collaborator  on  the  teams,  offering  extensive  assistance  and 
organizing  materials  for  student  research.  There  was  no  way  to  judge  the  extent  that  the 
participants  in  the  study  were  different  from  other  teachers  in  extending  the  learning 
environment  into  the  school  and  beyond.  However,  the  media  specialist  did  lament  to  me 
that  few  teachers  took  advantage  of  the  things  she  had  to  offer  and  the  former  Sea  Breeze 
teachers  were  examples  she  hoped  others  would  follow. 

Teams  provided  most  participants  with  the  only  collaborative  environment  to 
continue  their  work  of  teacher  leadership  among  their  peers  beyond  the  classroom.  For 
Sarah  and  Louise,  the  academic  department  head  position  offered  a  second  but  often 
restricted  opportunity  to  encourage  and  enable  leadership  in  peers  and  engage  themselves 
in  acts  of  leadership.  Opportunities  to  share  within  disciplines  for  Amelia  were 
infrequent.  Her  enthusiasm  for  mathematics  labs  was  shared  with  a  teacher  whose  class  is 
next  to  hers,  but  she  had  no  forum  to  discuss  this  interest  with  other  mathematics 
teachers.  Anne  was  having  a  similar  experience  on  the  next  floor  with  the  seventh  grade 
mathematics  teachers.  She  shared  when  she  thought  it  would  be  well  received,  and  it  was 
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usually  with  a  mathematics  teacher  next  door.  Proximity  was  a  key  element  in  creating 
the  opportunity  to  share  ideas.  During  the  limited  time  between  classes,  I  found  most  of 
the  teachers  personalizing  with  the  students  in  the  corridor,  but  it  was  also  a  time  to  have 
conversations  about  curriculum  and  strategies  with  neighboring  teachers  and  to  meet 
team  members.  Carol  and  Louise  shared  social  studies  materials  and  plarmed  together. 
However,  both  Carol  and  Amelia  were  teaching  two  subjects,  and  neither  did  much 
sharing  with  other  teachers  in  Language  Arts  or  Science.  They  found  the  two-member 
teaming  made  it  difficult  to  attend  the  department  meetings  for  both  subjects  because  no 
accommodation  was  made  for  that  situation. 

The  social  situations  that  were  created  by  the  new  scheduling  were  not  used  to 
encourage  collaborative  teacher  work.  They  became  information  giving,  not  sharing 
opportunities.  Committees  that  had  been  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  focus 
on  school-wide  issues,  curriculum,  and  discipline  were  allowed  to  flounder  and  were 
abandoned.  As  an  observer  of  the  house  system  at  all  three  grade  levels  of  the  school,  I 
saw  limited  degrees  of  inclusiveness  in  decision  making  as  management  styles  changed 
from  one  assistant  principal  to  another.  The  system  lacked  common  vision  and  purpose. 
Creating  the  opportunity  for  interaction  did  not  insure  creative  activity,  and  the  leadership 
to  facilitate  that  focus  was  not  present.  By  mandating  that  all  teachers  participate  in  in- 
service  training  brought  in  from  the  district,  teachers  obtained  nothing  more  than  an 
excess  of  in-service  points  with  little  substance  and  no  follow  though.  The  participants 
were  frustrated  by  this  approach,  but  they  had  taken  the  attitude  that  their  leadership 
would  be  offensive  to  their  peers,  so  they  became  passive  observers.  Although 
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participants  felt  their  talents  were  ignored,  they  did  not  signal  their  willingness  to  lead 
follow  up  activities  or  to  organize  coaching  activities  to  supplement  the  training. 

A  combination  of  factors  discouraged  teacher  leadership  at  the  school  level.  These 
factors  can  be  seen  as  the  opposite  of  the  enabling  factors  found  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle 
School.  The  connection  between  leading  and  learning  was  not  made;  teacher  leadership 
was  defined  as  management  roles  for  teachers  to  disseminate  the  district  and  school 
dictums.  Teachers  were  not  viewed  as  resources  for  peer  learning,  and  their  own  learning 
opportunities  became  a  boring  routine,  often  repeating  what  they  already  had  expertise  in. 
Structures  that  should  have  provided  social  situations  for  learning  were  becoming  just 
another  isolating  factor.  Withholding  information  and  silencing  natural  responses  of 
sharing  can  be  self-destructive.  Having  structural  opportunities  that  are  only  a  facade  can 
be  more  frustrating  than  not  having  any  opportunities  at  all.  Mr.  Morris  had  provided  a 
nurturing  environment  but  a  traditional  structure;  now  there  was  innovative  structure  and 
less  nurture.  The  teachers  in  this  study  seldom  saw  Ms.  Alvarez  in  the  classroom.  She  did 
not  demonstrate  shared  leadership  but  delegated  responsibility.  Rather  than  a  coaching 
culture,  a  telling  culture  had  evolved  and  taken  up  the  spaces  that  reform  structures  had 
opened  up.  The  valuing  of  teachers  as  leaders,  of  sharing,  coaching,  and  learning  as 
integral  to  teaching  was  absent  from  the  culture.  Instead,  teachers  received  information 
and  made  appropriate  adjustments.  The  culture  valued  teacher  autonomy,  and  teachers 
were  given  room  to  innovate.  The  risks  of  innovation  might  be  high  if  you  did  not  already 
know  the  potential  outcome,  as  many  of  the  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  teachers  did  from 
experience.  Less  risky  might  be  for  a  teacher  to  follow  the  plan  of  the  district  and  hope 
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they  knew  what  they  were  doing.  The  cuUure  valued  change  but  expected  it  to  come  from 
following  simple  steps  to  success. 

The  participants  in  this  study  knew  that  change  was  a  slow  process,  and  they 
believed  that  the  culture  was  beginning  to  change  and  reculture  to  accept  teachers  as 
leaders.  Even  though  the  picture  was  not  of  an  enabling  culture,  there  were  signs  that 
change  was  happening,  and  they  were  ready  to  move  in  the  direction  of  creating  a 
learning  community.  Although  I  could  not  find  many  signs  that  gave  strong  promise  to 
reculturing,  I  heard  from  the  participants  a  positive  perception  that  change  was  on  the 
way. 

Amelia:  The  framework  is  good  but  I  don't  think  what  the  time  is  being  used  for 
right  now  is  necessarily  most  beneficial.  It  definitely  needs  to  be  looked  at  and 
fine-tuned  until  we  get  to  where  we  need  it. 

Leadership  Capacity  School  Survey 

I  administered  the  Leadership  Capacity  School  Survey  to  the  faculty  to  help  me 
understand  the  faculty  perception  of  the  potential  for  teacher  leadership.  The  results  of 
the  School  Leadership  survey  showed  the  faculty  as  a  whole  believed  they  were  making 
good  progress  on  all  the  scales. 

The  diagnostic  survey  was  completed  anonymously  by  62  of  the  70  teachers  at  a 
regular  weekly  meeting  of  grade  level  houses  devoted  to  maintenance  tasks.  The  assistant 
principals  who  led  these  meetings  described  the  purpose,  assisting  with  my  research,  and 
told  them  that  I  would  be  observing  and  interviewing  some  of  the  teachers  at  the  school. 

Authors  of  the  Leadership  Capacity  School  Survey  grouped  statements  that  relate 
to  characteristics  of  schools  with  high  leadership  capacity  into  five  categories  as  follows: 

1 .  Broad-based  skillfial  participation  in  the  work  of  leadership. 

2.  Inquiry-based  use  of  information  to  inform  shared  decisions  and  practice. 

3.  Roles  and  responsibilities  that  reflect  broad  involvement  and  collaboration. 
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4.  Reflective  practice/innovation  as  the  norm. 

5.  High  student  achievement. 

Each  statement  is  rated  on  a  Likert-type  scale: 

1=  We  do  not  do  this  in  our  school. 
2=  We  are  starting  to  do  this  in  our  school. 
3=  We  are  making  good  progress  here. 
4=  We  have  the  condition  well  established. 
5=  We  are  refining  our  practice  in  this  area. 

The  analysis  showed  responses  to  this  survey  varied  from  straight  fives  to  straight 
ones.  However,  very  few  respondents  shared  the  exuberance  for  ones  and  fives.  Most 
responses  clustered  in  the  2,  3,  and  4  range  and  the  mean  and  median  were  within  2  to  4 
percentage  points  for  all  categories.  As  an  analytical  tool  frequency  graphs  were 
constructed  using  individual  totals  for  each  category.  These  graphs,  described  rather  than 
depicted  here,  showed  that  participant  responses  clustered  around  the  mean  and  median 
for  each  of  the  five  factors.  When  these  totals  were  grouped  into  Likert  score  groups,  the 
frequency  described  a  typical  bell  shaped  curve.  These  results  indicated  that  the  faculty  as 
a  group  shared  a  central  belief  on  all  five  factors  concerning  the  leadership  capacity  of 
the  school.  That  central  belief  is  represented  by  statement  three:  We  are  making  good 
progress  here. 

At  the  time  of  this  study,  the  participants  who  had  come  to  this  school  as  teacher 

leaders  did  not  see  themselves  as  able  to  act  in  a  leadership  capacity.  Neither  did  they  see 

teacher  leadership  as  being  encouraged. 

Sara:  If  [leadership]  is  not  considered  an  important  skill,  then  it  won't  be 
encouraged.  If  it  is  not  deemed  by  those  who  are  in  charge  as  an  important  skill  to 

learn, . . .  [then]  it  is  not  a  standard  that  one  will  achieve  or  aspire  to  If  it  is 

not  encouraged,  if  the  stage  is  not  set  for  it,  it  is  just  not  going  to  happen.  People 
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are  not  going  to  come  forth  and  take  the  risk,  because  they  will  be  viewed  as,  you 
know,  someone  butting  in,  trying  to  toot  their  own  horn,  trying  to  take  charge. 

The  survey  results  would  indicate  that  there  is  growing  capacity  for  teacher 
leadership.  However  "  making  good  progress  "  is  relative  to  what  is  considered  possible 
The  discussion  of  the  school  culture  as  described  by  observation  and  interview  indicated 
that  most  elements  that  would  enable  teacher  leadership  were  not  currently  a  part  of  the 
culture.  However,  if  the  new  structures  that  bring  teachers  together  and  provide  time  for 
learning  are  used  to  initiate  a  leading  and  learning  connection  there  is  leadership  capacity 
available  to  step  forward  and  move  the  school  beyond  the  present  boundaries. 

School  Climate  Survey 

At  the  same  time  that  they  participated  in  the  School  Leadership  Survey,  68  Echo 
Valley  Middle  School  teachers  also  completed  an  anonymous  school  climate  survey 
(SIQ).  The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  compare  the  results  with  the  data  collected  in  an 
earlier  study  using  the  same  survey  and  to  identify  any  changes  in  the  climate  over  the 
four  years  since  the  school  opened.  Webb  and  Bamash  (1996)  administered  the  SIQ  in 
October 1996  to  26  schools  in  the  district  including  Echo  Valley  and  Sea  Breeze.  The 
faculty  of  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  responded  to  the  survey  shortly  after  the  school 
opened.  The  authors  of  the  study  described  the  questionnaire  scales  as  measuring  several 
variables  associated  with  school  effectiveness: 

•  Collegiality  (faculty's  willingness  to  learn  and  work  together) 

•  Faculty  Inventiveness  (faculty's  willingness  to  experiment  with  new  teaching 
methods) 

•  District's  Support  for  Learning  (teachers'  belief  that  the  district  supports  teachers  and 
learning) 

•  Professional  Commitment  (teachers'  allegiance  to  the  teaching  profession.) 

•  Classroom  Instruction  (teachers'  willingness  to  adjust  instruction  to  fit  the  needs  of 
individual  students) 
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•  Sense  of  Teaching  Efficacy  (teachers'  belief  that  they  can  teach  and  their  students  can 
learn) 

•  Mutual  Influence  on  Teaching  (faculty  control  over  what  and  how  they  and  their 
colleagues  teach) 

•  Several  Confidence  Measures  (teacher's  belief  that  they  individually  and  collectively 
can  make  measurable  improvements  in  student  learning)  (p.l) 

Resuhs  published  by  Webb  and  Bamash  (1996)  reported  scores  of  Echo  Valley 
Middle  School  as  some  of  the  highest  in  the  district  and  the  school's  scores  compared 
favorably  with  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  scores.  I  administered  the  SIQ,  in  April  of 
2000,  to  68  teachers  of  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  and  compared  my  results  with  Echo 
Valley  Middle  School  and  district  mean  scores  from  the  earlier  study.  In  the  table  below, 
2000  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  data  for  1 3  relevant  school  effectiveness  scales  from 
the  SIQ  are  compared  to  the  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  and  district  data  from  1996. 
There  are  no  district  data  available  for  2000.  On  each  of  the  13  scales.  Echo  Valley 
Middle  School  faculty  scored  lower  in  2000.  Since  the  instrument  uses  a  0-9  likert  scale, 
a  decline  of  one  point  is  a  10%  difference  in  score.  Table  5-1  compares  the  mean  scores 
for  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  2000  with  the  mean  scores  in  1996  for  both  the  school 
and  the  district.  The  items  are  listed  to  highlight  the  change  in  Echo  Valley  scores  from 
least  to  greatest.  The  last  column  reports  these  differences.  Two  SIQ  Scales  declined  by 
less  than  1 0%-Instructional  Flexibility  and  Perceptions  of  District  Support— and  are  at 
or  above  the  district  score  in  1996.  The  1 1  other  scales  show  declines  of  magnitudes 
greater  than  10%  and  only  Collegiality  did  not  show  a  new  score  below  the  1996  district 
level.  The  largest  declines  occurred  in  Teacher's  Say  in  Decision  Making  and  in 
Teacher's  Confidence  That  They  Can  Improve  Parent  and  Student  Satisfaction  (19  %). 
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Table  5-1.  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  SIQ  data  compared  for  2000  and  1996 


SIQ  Scales 

District 
Mean 

Oct. 

1996 

Echo 

XT  11 

Valley 
Oct. 
1996 

Echo 
Valley 
April 
2000 

Echo 
Valley 
Decline 
2000-1996 

Instructional  flexibility 

7.4 

1.1 

7.4 

.3 

Perceptions  of  district  support 

4.7 

5.3 

4.8 

.5 

Teacher's  confidence  that  their  students 
will  improve  their  attendance  and 
behavior. 

5.6 

6.2 

5.0 

1.2 

Collegiality 

5.7 

7.5 

6.3 

1.2 

Professional  commitment 

6.3 

7.2 

6.0 

1.2 

Teacher's  willingness  to  be  influenced  by 
colleagues. 

3.4 

4.4 

3.2 

1.3 

Teacher's  sense  of  efficacy 

5.5 

6.3 

5.0 

1.3 

Faculty  inventiveness 

6.4 

7.8 

6.4 

1.4 

Teacher's  confidence  that  they  can 

improve  the  academic  performance  of 
minority  students. 

5.8 

7.0 

5.4 

1.6 

Teacher's  confidence  that  they  can 
improve  the  academic  performance  of 
students  with  disabilities. 

5.3 

6.6 

5.0 

1.6 

Teacher's  confidence  that  they  can 

improve  the  academic  performance  of 
all  students. 

6.1 

7.3 

5  6 

1  7 

Teacher's  say  in  decision  making 

5.5 

6.8 

4.9 

1.9 

Teacher's  confidence  that  they  can 

7.1 

7.2 

5.3 

1.9 

improve  parent  and  student 


satisfaction. 
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Overall,  the  SIQ  survey  data  describe  a  school  that  is  losing  its  capacity  for 
effectiveness.  The  school  changed  in  four  years  from  a  school  with  high  potential  to  one 
that  is  below  the  1 996  district  means  in  most  categories.  These  data  are  consistent  with 
interview  and  observational  data  discussed  earlier  that  describe  the  school  culture.  The 
comparison  of  the  data  show  that  Echo  Valley  Middle  School  declined  on  every  major 
climate  variable  related  to  school  effectiveness.  Taking  the  climate  survey  into  account 
the  optimism  suggested  by  the  School  Leadership  Survey  that  Echo  Valley  Middle 
School  is  poised  to  increase  leadership  capacity  might  well  be  revised  to  consider  the 
other  possibility — that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  leadership  capacity  since  the  opening 
of  the  school  in  1996.  This  conclusion  would  be  consistent  with  observation  and 
interview  data. 

At  the  time  of  my  observations,  except  on  teams  and  in  some  departments,  there 
was  little  evidence  of  teacher  leadership  as  shared  leadership  beyond  the  classroom. 
Within  the  classroom,  however,  teachers  had  a  more  direct  influence  on  the  culture  that 
evolved. 

Teacher  Leaders  in  the  Classroom 

Teacher  leadership  as  shared  leadership  begins  in  the  classroom.  Teachers,  who 

identified  themselves  as  teacher  leaders  in  this  study,  have  also  said  that  teachers  must 

first  be  leaders  in  the  classroom  with  their  students. 

Amelia:  If  you  are  not  a  leader  in  the  classroom,  you  are  not  passionate  about 

teaching,  then  I  don't  think  it  is  going  to  carry  over  If  you  don't  feel  strongly 

about  what  you  are  doing  in  the  classroom,  then  you  are  not  going  to  feel  strongly 
about  having  a  school  culture  that  promotes  these  things  or  having  an  educational 
philosophy  that  can  give  some  focus  to  your  staff.  The  first  thing  is  to  enable  a 
teacher  to  feel  success  in  the  classroom. 
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I  observed  the  participants'  classes  frequently,  sometimes  for  several  class  periods 
and  at  other  times  for  shorter  intervals,  for  an  average  nine  hours  each.  I  took  field  notes, 
typing  directly  into  my  computer  as  I  observed  the  teacher  and  student  interactions.  My 
notes  reflect  the  tone  of  classes  and  are  descriptive  of  the  environment,  both  physical  and 
emotional.  In  my  note  taking,  I  did  not  look  for  a  particular  set  of  criteria  but  rather  tried 
to  capture  the  whole  picture  in  as  much  detail  as  possible.  The  primary  analysis  of  the 
class  observations  reflects  my  understanding  of  teacher  leadership  based  on  the 
participant  interviews  and  the  study  of  their  enabling  culture  as  presented  in  the  previous 
two  chapters.  A  secondary  analysis  looked  for  evidence  of  teacher  behaviors  that 
reflected  Behar's  initial  1 1  domains  of  curriculum  (1994). 

Over  all,  there  were  many  similarities  among  the  teachers.  Taken  from  an  analysis 

of  field  notes,  the  following  composite  describes  the  classroom  physical  environment  and 

general  lesson  structure. 

As  students  enter  the  class,  the  teacher  greets  them  at  the  door,  welcoming 
individuals,  making  eye  contact,  and  making  encouraging  comments.  There  is 
some  kind  of  activity  to  start  the  class  on  the  overhead  or  board,  and  students  chat 
as  they  settle  in  to  do  the  warm-up.  The  room  is  organized  in  the  arrangement  of 
desks,  computer  and  laboratory  work  areas,  TV  and  overhead  projector,  and 
resource  materials  to  facilitate  participation.  The  walls  display  colorfijl  posters 
and  large  quanfities  of  student  work.  There  is  a  fixed  location  for  notes  about  the 
days'  agenda  and  the  assignments  due  and  for  collecting  work  and  storing 
laboratory  books  or  on-going  projects.  Lessons  are  interactive  and  often  begin 
with  a  discussion  that  connects  the  topic  with  the  students'  knowledge.  During  the 
lessons,  the  teacher  structures  a  variety  of  learning  activifies  that  include  listening, 
note-taking,  reading,  modeling,  questioning,  experimenting,  collaborating, 
evaluating  and  researching.  As  the  students  transition  between  activities,  they 
require  only  a  minimum  of  teacher  supervision;  reminders  to  refocus,  stay  on  task, 
or  make  good  choices  are  evidence  of  the  teachers'  expectations  for  student 
control  of  their  behavior. 

The  organization  of  the  physical  environment  and  the  lesson  structure  were 
choices  that  teachers  made  purposefully.  Other,  subtler,  choices  teachers  made  also 
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influenced  the  culture  of  the  classroom.  In  analyzing  my  field  notes,  1  specifically  looked 
for  evidence  that  teacher  leaders  contributed  to  the  class  culture  in  ways  that  enabled 
students  to  develop  their  leadership  capacity.  By  taking  each  enabling  element—learning, 
valuing,  sharing,  coaching,  nurturing  and  supporting-separately,  and  by  identifying  some 
typical  snapshots  of  classroom  activity,  a  picture  emerged  of  the  teacher  as  leader  in  the 
classroom. 

Teachers  created  a  learning  culture  that  connected  leading  and  learning  in  a  cycle 
of  continuous  improvement.  The  connection  between  leading  and  learning  was  evident  in 
the  classes  of  these  teachers.  Learning  was  part  of  a  cycle  that  brought  about  change  in 
the  individual,  continuous  improvement.  Leading  was  a  natural  outcome  of  learning  that 
reinforced  the  acquired  knowledge  and  gave  knowledge  a  value  beyond  the  grade  or  test 
score.  Making  new  connections  to  acquired  knowledge  was  an  important  activity  that 
emphasized  the  continuous  process  of  leading  and  learning. 

Teachers  valued  student  participation  in  leadership;  they  demonstrated  this 

through  expectation,  class  norms,  and  a  definition  of  student  that  includes  leading  as  a 

valued  component.  The  expectation  to  participate  was  for  all  students,  and  class  norms 

reflected  the  value  of  each  contribution.  Excerpts  from  field  notes  describe  some  of  the 

actions  that  reflect  valued  participation: 

The  teacher  is  reviewing  with  the  students  for  a  county  test.  They  just  finished 
some  practice  problems,  and  the  teacher  says,  "  Whether  you  are  done  or  not,  stop 
and  do  the  rest  with  us.  Okay,  number  1 0,  who  can  come  up  and  set  up  a 
proportion?"  Mary  comes  up,  and  the  teacher  goes  to  an  empty  desk  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  and  sits  down.  Mary  puts  the  problem  on  the  overhead. 
...  To  the  three  students  who  went  to  the  mathematics  competition  the  teacher 
said,  "After  Tuesday  you  are  going  to  do  the  math  competition  for  this  class  like 
you  did  with  the  county."  Jerry  goes  to  the  overhead  to  show  how  to  do  a  percent 
problem. 
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Teachers  created  a  sharing  culture  that  established  an  abundance  mentality  for 

power,  knowledge,  and  leadership.  Evidence  of  a  sharing  culture  was  widespread. 

Students  shared  their  knowledge  in  discussions,  presentations,  and  doing  library  research. 

Teachers  encouraged  students  to  share  by  helping  each  other  during  class  work,  by 

sharing  leader  roles  in  collaborative  groups,  and  by  taking  control  of  their  own  learning. 

The  teacher  stands  at  the  door  greeting  the  32  students  individually.  There  is  an 
overhead  on  the  screen,  and  a  student  stands  waiting  beside  it.  The  teacher  asks 
the  students  to  define  a  polyhedron  and  three  students  reply  before  the  definition 
is  complete.  The  teacher  asks  the  students  at  the  overhead  to  call  on  students  to 
name  the  polyhedrons.  The  student  writes  on  the  overhead  as  they  answer;  she 
continues  to  call  going  over  the  practice  sheet.  The  teacher  stands  on  the  side  and 
monitors  the  activity  interjecting  occasionally  to  probe  deeper  for  full  descriptions 
from  the  students.  For  every  question  there  are  usually  four  or  five  hands  raised 
from  around  the  room.  When  a  student  makes  a  mistake  the  teacher  goes  back 
over  the  problem  and  checks  to  see  that  the  student  knows  what  thinking 
produced  the  wrong  answer.  The  teacher  tolerates  some  small  talk  among  the 
students  but  they  seem  to  know  the  limit. 

Teachers  created  a  coaching  culture  that  respected  differences  and  equality  of 
students  mirroring  the  egalitarian  ethic  that  is  inherent  in  teacher  leadership.  When  the 
teacher  took  the  role  of  coach  in  the  classroom,  the  student  saw  a  model,  had  the 
opportunity  to  practice  the  model,  and  received  formative  evaluation  about  the  practice  as 
feedback.  The  ideal  of  coaching  was  associated  with  the  Coalition  of  Essential  School 
concept  as  well  and  did  not  always  involve  modeling  a  practice.  In  a  coaching  culture,  the 
teacher  frequently  moved  to  the  side  and  was  a  supportive  advisor  to  student  learning. 
Teachers  also  instructed  students  to  take  the  role  of  coach  when  helping  each  other,  to 
advise  by  asking  questions  rather  than  giving  answers. 

Teachers  nurtured  student  participation  in  leading  by  capacity  building, 
identifying  and  creating  opportunities  for  growth,  encouraging  consensus  building,  and 
establishing  a  risk  free  practice  field  for  learning.  Teachers  nurtured  leadership  capacity 
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in  their  students;  they  provided  them  with  the  opportunity  to  lead  their  peers,  present  their 

work,  represent  their  school,  and  make  a  difference  in  their  community.  Teachers  created 

a  risk  free  practice  field  that  made  failure  just  another  step  to  success. 

The  class  has  finished  a  discussion  of  their  reading  on  South  Africa  and  there  are 
25  minutes  left  in  class  period.  The  teacher  asks  group  leaders  to  tell  her  where 
they  are  in  getting  their  projects  finished.  She  has  mentioned  earlier  that  the 
project  presentations  would  be  videotaped  and  she  would  like  volunteers  to  make 
the  presentation  to  the  PTA  next  week.  Now,  she  gives  them  the  remainder  of  the 
period  to  work  on  projects.  Those  who  don't  need  the  time  can  watch  a  video  on 
the  African  family.  Some  students  go  to  computers,  others  get  glue  and  project 
boards,  and  others  move  closer  to  the  TV.  The  teacher  introduces  the  video.  One 
student  asks  for  help  with  his  project.  She  responds,  "I  can  help  you  do  your 
research,  but  not  your  project.  Bring  your  project  sheet."  She  speaks  to  two 
groups  in  the  comer  who  are  working  quietly  on  their  projects,  telling  them  that 
she  likes  the  way  they  are  working.  Now  she  walks  the  room,  checking  with 
different  groups,  advising  them  on  resources.  When  she  gets  to  the  video  she  turns 
it  off  and  asks  for  a  recap.  The  students  tell  the  story  so  far  and  she  relates  the 
story  to  what  they  know  about  Griots,  African  storytellers,  and  oral  history.  The 
teacher  watches  the  video  with  them  for  a  few  minutes  and  stops  the  tape  again  to 
field  questions  about  the  different  customs  in  the  story.  The  students  are  focused 
as  the  video  resumes. 

In  this  example,  the  teacher  created  a  nurturing  environment  for  student  work  and 
leadership.  She  built  students'  capacity  to  work  effectively  in  groups  and  to  produce 
quality  projects  worthy  of  presentation  to  outsiders.  Every  opportunity  for  learning  is 
nurtured  and  leading  is  a  natural  part  of  learning.  This  class  of  sixth  graders  also  included 
special  education  students. 

Teachers  supported  student  participation  in  leading  with  organizational  structures 
designed  for  sharing  power  and  building  consensus  and  with  the  distribution  of  resources, 
time,  space,  and  ftmding.  Teachers  who  share  their  power  with  students  empower 
students  to  take  control  and  responsibility  for  the  use  of  time,  space,  resources,  and  their 
own  learning.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  abandons  the  student.  The  structures 
that  the  teacher  employs  to  empower  students  enable  them  in  making  responsible 
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decisions  without  dictating  the  decisions.  For  example,  when  a  project  is  assigned, 

students  have  options;  who  to  work  with  or  to  work  alone,  what  topic  to  select,  what 

resources  to  use—library,  computer,  and  so  on—at  the  same  time  they  have  clearly  defined 

objectives  and  expectations  for  the  quality  of  the  outcome.  Teachers  continually  support 

students  as  they  learn,  present  knowledge,  and  gain  confidence  in  themselves.  In  the  class 

discussions,  consensus  building  was  a  common  practice.  As  the  students  pooled  their 

knowledge,  they  made  group  conclusions.  The  teacher  as  leader  in  this  process 

encouraged  students  to  accept  all  possibilities  and  through  a  group  process  created  a 

common  understanding.  No  one  had  the  power  to  dictate  the  outcome  in  consensus 

building,  but  all  shared  power  and  responsibility. 

In  the  classes  of  each  of  the  five  teachers  I  observed,  students  were  confidently 

engaged  in  learning.  Students  were  observed  taking  responsibility  for  their  ovra  learning, 

working  with  peers  in  congenial  productive  groups,  contributing  to  class  discussion  and 

inquiring  about  their  misconceptions.  Teachers  experienced  rewards  from  facilitating  the 

learning  process.  Amelia  expressed  this  feeling  when  she  told  me. 

When  they  came  in  yesterday  they  figured  out  that  they  had  the  wrong  idea  about 
circumference  and  they  were  able  to  explain  to  me  what  they  were  thinking 
wrong.  That  made  my  day. . . .  For  me,  it  is  when  my  kids  go,  "Aha,  oh,  now  I  get 
it." 

Curriculum  Connection 

The  learning  and  leading  cycle  shows  a  reciprocal  relationship  between  leading 
and  learning.  In  this  model  teachers  learn  together  in  social  situations  where  they  share, 
coach,  nurture,  and  support  the  learning  of  others.  Valuing  learning  in  the  classroom  and 
in  the  school,  with  students  and  with  peers,  focuses  the  leadership  of  teachers.  Leading 
becomes  a  natural  part  of  learning.  What  are  teachers  learning  about  that  empowers  them 
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to  lead?  If  it  is  not  narrowly  defined  as  the  state  mandated  content,  curriculum  could 

describe  much  of  the  content  of  learning  that  the  participants  identified  as  central  to  the 

learning  community.  A  description  of  this  key  element,  the  content  of  learning,  needs  a 

framework  for  discussion.  The  curriculum  knowledge  of  the  participants  was  not 

measured  but  was  demonstrated  by  their  actions  in  the  classroom  and  was  the  subject  of 

open-ended  interview  questions.  Using  as  a  framework,  the  knowledge  domains  broadly 

defined  in  the  1 1  initial  domains  of  Behar  (1994)  the  curriculum  connection  to  the 

learning  and  leading  cycle  is  evident.  In  the  following  discussion  Behar' s  definition  for 

each  domain  is  followed  by  brief  discussion  of  the  evidence  for  the  knowledge  domain  in 

the  practice  and  beliefs  of  the  teachers  as  acquired  in  the  learning  community. 

Curriculum  philosophy  is  defined  as  a  set  of  values,  beliefs,  and/or  a  particular 
orientation  that  determines  an  individual's  broad  view  of  a  subject.  It  guides 
students,  teachers,  and  schools  in  both  teaching  and  learning.  Inquiry  into 
educafional  philosophy  suggests  a  general  view  of  students,  society  as  well  as 
curriculum.  Educational  philosophy  leads  to  a  determination  of  educafional 
theory,  educational  aims  and  curriculum  development  and  design.  (Behar,  1994, 
p.6) 

The  participants  in  this  study  all  emphasized  the  important  role  that  educational 
philosophy  had  in  "tying  it  all  together."  Their  Coalition  of  Essential  Schools'  study 
group  conversations  about  philosophy  clarified  individual  views  and  unified  the  school 
around  a  common  vision  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School.  Anne  described  the  subtle  impact 

of  philosophy,  "On  my  team  we  share  a  lot  about  what  we  believe  Philosophy  is 

done  in  such  an  informal  way  that  sometimes  you  don't  realize  that  you  are  talking  about 
your  philosophy,  or  your  beliefs."  Amelia  identified  the  lack  of  a  more  formal 
conversation  as  the  missing  element  at  Echo  Valley  Middle  School.  It  was  evident  in  the 
history  of  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  that  an  educational  philosophy  was  guiding  teaching 
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and  learning.  The  individual  teachers  who  adopted  the  philosophy  continued  to  guide 

their  individual  teaching  activities  even  when  they  felt  they  were  in  a  minority. 

Curriculum  theory  is  defined  as  a  set  of  related  statements  that  give  meaning  to 
a  school's  curriculum  by  highlighting  the  relationships  among  important  elements 
and  by  directing  its  development,  use  and  evaluation  (Beauchamp,  1981).  (Behar, 
1994,  p.  6) 

At  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School,  discussions  of  theory  began  with  the  theories  of 
learning  as  foundations  for  new  teaching  practices.  Teachers  recognized  that  theory  was 
grounded  in  philosophy  and  was  the  foundation  for  unifying  the  curriculum.  Curriculum 
theory  "  is  an  activity  that  involves  theorizing  and  reflecting  which  can  also  be 
interpreted  as  a  process  of  clarifying  meaning  and  the  use  of  language  (Schubert,  1986, 
cited  in  Behar,  1 994,  p.  6).  Teachers  in  a  learning  community  take  time  for  reflecting  and 
individual  teachers  in  this  study  valued  interactions  with  other  teachers  that  provide  these 
opportunities. 

Curriculum  research  is  an  activity  used  to:  (1)  advance  conceptualizations  and 
understanding  of  the  field;  (2)  create  new  visions  of  what  and  how  to  teach;  (3) 
influence  curriculum  policy;  (4)  question  normative  premises  about  curriculum; 
and  (5)  improve  programs  for  learning  (McNeil,  1990).  (Behar,  1994,  p.  7) 

Teacher  leaders  in  this  study  are  familiar  with  research  that  influences  curriculum 

choices.  They  are  comfortable  talking  about  learning  styles,  brain  research,  cooperative 

learning,  and  research-based  innovations.  During  study  groups  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle 

School  teachers  read  research  articles  and  evaluated  research  for  their  own  use.  Today 

they  stay  current  using  Internet  teacher  resources  and  journals.  When  they  talked  about 

their  teaching  they  used  a  research  analysis  approach  to  evaluating  their  innovations. 

Amelia  spoke  of  her  desire  for  "an  action  group  where  you  really  take  some  problem  or 

weak  area  and  work  on  ways  to  improve  that  each  year." 
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Curriculum  history  is  the  process  of  describing,  analyzing,  and  interpreting  past 
curriculum  thought  and  practice.  (Behar,  1994,  p.  7) 

Although  curriculum  history  is  not  a  main  topic  of  teachers  in  a  learning  group, 

they  are  aware  of  the  historical  roots  of  some  practices  that  are  no  longer  connected  to  the 

aims  of  curriculum,  such  as  tracking  and  self  contained  classrooms.  They  connect  the 

changes  they  would  like  to  see  with  changing  needs  of  students  and  society. 

Curriculum  change  is  an  activity  geared  towards  curriculum  improvement. 
(Behar,  1994,  p.  7) 

Teachers  in  this  study  see  themselves  as  curriculum  change  agents.  They  feel  that 

as  professionals  they  are  knowledgeable  and  as  teacher  leaders  should  be  empowered  to 

make  decisions  that  improve  curriculum.  Sara  believes  that  teacher  leadership  is  "being  a 

learner,  being  open  to  new  ideas".  They  recognize  that  society  has  not  come  to  the  same 

conclusion  about  the  teaching  professional,  and  they  comply  with  the  state  curriculum 

even  when  they  do  not  play  a  role  in  determining  content.  They  would  agree  that  "for 

curriculum  change  to  begin  and  endure,  strategies  for  achieving  cultural  or  institutional 

change  are  more  significant  than  strategies  for  achieving  technological  change"  (Doll, 

1989,  cited  in  Behar,  1994,  p.  7). 

Curriculum  development  is  a  process  of  deciding  what  to  teach  and  learn  along 
with  the  considerations  needed  to  make  such  decisions  (Schubert,  1 986).  Integral 
to  the  effort  is  the  identification  of  tasks,  steps,  roles,  expectations,  resources, 
time,  and  space  and  the  ordering  of  these  elements  into  a  system  for  carrying  out 
the  specified  design  to  create  a  curriculum  plan  or  document.  (Behar,  1 994,  p.  7) 

The  action  component  of  group  learning  is  using  the  research-based  knowledge  to 
make  decisions  about  what  to  teach  and  making  a  plan  for  using  the  resources  available 
to  implement  the  decisions.  Anne  said,  "I  keep  in  mind  that  kids  learn  at  different  levels, . 
. .  and  have  different  modalities."  When  teachers  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  develop  curriculum  units,  they  opened  the  walls  and  adjusted  the 
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schedules,  removing  two  confining  restraints  on  innovation.  The  participants  in  this  study 

used  their  experiences  with  curriculum  development  to  enhance  the  curriculum  of  the 

state  for  their  teams  and  departments. 

Curriculum  design,  sometimes  called  curriculum  organization,  is  the 
arrangement  of  curriculum  into  substantiative  entities.  Generally,  it  consists  of 
four  components:  (1)  aims,  goals,  or  objectives;  (2)  content;  (3)  learning 
experiences;  and  (4)  evaluation  approaches.  (Behar,  1994,  p.  8) 

It  is  in  this  knowledge  domain  that  teachers  said  they  have  well-developed  ideas 

and  a  lot  to  share  with  peers.  However,  it  is  also  a  domain  where  teachers  found  they  had 

more  to  learn,  both  from  one  another  and  from  learning  opportunities  outside  of  the 

school.  It  was  evident  that  teacher  leaders  applied  their  knowledge  of  research, 

philosophy,  and  theory  to  curriculum  design  choices.  Sara  is  guided  by  Coalition 

principles,  "  the  students  are  the  ones  responsible  for  this  learning".  She  believes  that  her 

responsibility  to  the  student  is  to  create  relevance  and  make  connections  with  other 

knowledge. 

Curriculum  implementation  refers  to  the  planning  to  and  actual  use  of  a 
curriculum  in  practice,  and  concerns  the  process  of  putting  into  effect  the 
curriculum  that  was  produced  by  construction  and  development  (Kimpston  & 
Rogers,  1986).  (Behar,  1994,  p.  8) 

When  teachers  in  this  study  implement  curriculum,  they  want  feedback  from 
peers  about  their  effectiveness.  Through  the  coaching  process,  teachers  have  this 
opportunity  to  evaluate  themselves  with  a  critical  friend.  Implementation  becomes 
another  opportunity  for  learning.  When  teachers  model  a  practice,  they  are  sharing  what 
they  believe  to  be  effective.  Taking  this  leadership  does  not  imply  that  there  cannot  be 
improvement.  Amelia  expressed  concern  that  well  planned  curriculum  needed  more  than 
good  intentions  she  described  how  a  department  could  facilitate  curriculum 
implementation.  "  When  the  new  year  starts  you  forget  about  this  great  thing  that  you 
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learned.  It  would  be  better  if  the  department  could  meet  more  and  focus  on  curriculum 
and  strategies."  She  would  like  to  share  her  experiences  with  mathematics  labs  because 
"someone  else  might  not  attempt  it,  therefore  they  might  not  end  up  finding  the  value  in 
it." 

Curriculum  evaluation  is  the  process  of  answering  questions  of  selection, 
adoption,  support  and  the  worth  of  educational  materials  and  activities  (Scriven, 
1967).  (Behar,  1994,  p.  8) 

Teacher  leaders  who  are  department  heads  are  often  asked  to  evaluate  curriculum 

by  districts  and  schools  to  select  textbooks  and  other  materials.  At  the  classroom  level 

teachers  must  rely  on  their  own  skills  to  determine  if  the  materials  provided  are  effective. 

Carol  uses  a  PMl  to  evaluate  curriculum  before  she  tries  it  out — "PMI,  positives  for 

teaching  that  way,  minuses,  and  interesting  facts  for  it.  If  it  weighs  out  more  positively 

then  1  would  probably  try  it."  When  teachers  are  in  a  learning  community  such  as  Sea 

Breeze  Middle  School,  they  work  together  in  finding  and  creating  a  variety  of  materials 

and  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  them  for  their  students.  When  teachers  connect 

shared  philosophy,  educational  theory,  and  research-based  knowledge  to  every 

curriculum  decision,  evaluation  is  crucial  to  considering  each  of  these  components  in  the 

process  of  making  decisions  about  curriculum. 

Curriculum  policy  is  usually  a  written  statement  of  what  should  be  taught  and 
serves  as  a  guide  to  curriculum  development.  It  establishes  ground  rules,  limits, 
and  criteria  that  circumscribe  the  curricula  of  educational  institutions  with  a  given 
jurisdiction.  (Behar,  1994,  p.  9) 

When  policy  is  loosely  defined  in  broad  strokes,  teachers  have  broad  autonomy  to 
make  curricular  decisions.  During  the  early  years  of  those  encompassed  by  this  study,  the 
policy  makers  were  using  a  broad  brush.  More  recently,  the  accountability  era  has  given 
them  a  fine  pen,  and  teachers  are  distressed  by  the  restrictions  placed  on  them  by  county 
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and  state  authorities.  The  teachers  in  this  study  still  maintain  that  they  have  some  room  to 

be  innovative;  however,  they  are  feeling  the  confinement  induced  by  a  tendency  toward  a 

day-by-day  description  of  what  page  they  are  to  be  on.  Micromanagement  has  replaced 

shared  decision  making  as  the  standard  for  evaluating  effective  principals. 

Curriculum  as  a  field  of  study  is  the  combination  of  curriculum,  the  curriculum 
system,  and  research  and  theory  building  activities  (English,  1983).  Curriculum  is 
the  substantive  or  content  dimensions  of  curricular  planning,  implementing,  and 
evaluation.  (Behar,  1994,  p.  9) 

When  teachers  take  curriculum  as  a  field  of  study,  they  can  participate  in  a  set  of 
knowledge  domains  that  can  be  applied  to  their  professional  growth.  Rather  than 
confining  the  teachers  to  technique  training,  a  learning  program  that  opened  the  door  to 
all  the  knowledge  bases  of  curriculum  was  a  successful  approach  for  the  initiation  of  the 
learning-leading  cycle  and  the  enabling  of  teacher  leadership. 

The  learning  dimension  in  the  learning  and  leading  cycle  is  enhanced  by 
considering  the  study  of  curriculum  knowledge  domains  as  a  framework  for  the  content 
of  study  that  empowers  teachers  to  become  leaders.  Learning,  gaining  confidence  and 
expertise  in  curriculum  areas  is  obviously  a  key  element  in  what  makes  teachers 
successfial  in  their  classrooms.  However,  being  shut  out  of  the  decision-making  processes 
and  being  deprived  of  leadership  opportunities  does  not  encourage  teachers  to  pursue 
knowledge  of  curriculum. 

Summary 

The  development  of  a  new  school  culture,  described  in  this  chapter,  was  a 
complex  reality.  Although,  the  five  teacher  leaders  moved  to  the  new  school  expecting  an 
opportunity  to  influence  the  developing  culture,  they  met  with  resistance  first  from  the 
principal,  who  modeled  the  school  after  a  tradifional  junior  high  program;  second,  from 
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the  traditional  teaching  culture  that  the  principal  and  half  the  staff  brought  with  them; 
and,  third,  from  their  reluctance  to  initiate  acts  of  leadership  in  an  unsupportive 
environment.  For  some  time,  two  sets  of  norms  existed  at  the  school.  Teachers  all 
participated  in  a  social  community,  and  the  sub-culture  from  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School 
had  a  professional  community.  The  teachers  in  this  study  were  able  to  imderstand  their 
colleagues'  resistance  to  change  and  their  principal's  focus  on  harmony  because  of  their 
own  experiences  with  school  reculturing  and  restructuring.  However,  their  acceptance, 
for  a  time,  of  the  narrowness  of  their  learning  opportunity  and  the  shallowness  of  the 
learning  conversations  with  teachers  outside  their  sub-culture  began  to  wane  by  the 
second  year. 

The  five  teachers  described  their  relationships  with  their  peers  and  some 
situations  where  they  had  enabled  the  learning  of  other  teachers.  However  it  was  within 
the  sub-culture  of  fellow  teachers  who  had  experienced  the  enabling  learning  community 
that  they  found  support  for  their  shared  curriculum  beliefs.  In  the  fourth  year  a  change  in 
the  structure  of  the  school  provided  more  opportunity  for  teachers  to  meet  for  learning 
and  planning.  Although  the  new  school  organization  resembled  the  middle  school  model, 
the  culture  had  not  really  changed  and  teacher  leadership  was  still  not  supported.  The 
leadership  of  teachers  in  this  study  was  most  visible  in  the  classroom  and  in  their 
curriculum  knowledge.  Observations  of  classrooms  where  these  teachers  had  created 
cultures  that  enabled  students  to  learn  and  lead  were  connected  to  the  elements  of  the 
leading  and  learning  model.  The  connection  between  teacher  leadership  and  curriculum 
was  also  discussed,  and  examples  of  teachers'  curriculum  knowledge  were  matched  to 
Behar's  (1994)  11  initial  Domains  of  Curriculum. 
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In  this  chapter,  I  traced  the  impact  of  five  teacher  leaders  on  a  new  school  culture. 
Sarah,  Anne,  Carol,  Louise  and  Amelia  began  with  optimism  that  they  could  act  as 
change  agents  and  take  their  learning  with  them.  In  some  respects  they  maintained  a  high 
level  of  teacher  leadership  and  an  opportunistic  attitude  toward  the  future.  As 
professionals,  they  are  knowledgeable  and  continue  to  be  learners.  Their  influence  is 
localized,  their  expertise  in  curriculum  is  not  valued  or  acknowledged,  and  a  traditional 
school  culture  defines  the  norms.  Although  these  participants  are  prepared  to  be  teacher 
leaders  in  their  school,  they  hesitate. 


CHAPTER  6 
IMPLICATONS 

Results  of  this  study  direct  our  attention  toward  the  possibilities  for  teacher 
leadership  and  point  to  the  limitations  on  sustainability  that  are  structurally  and  culturally 
designed.  Furthermore,  these  results  point  to  an  idea  based  social  construction  of 
leadership  definitions  that  meet  the  needs  of  democratic  organizations  rather  than 
imposed  definitions  of  leadership  that  ultimately  control  the  form  of  the  organization. 
These  results  will  be  discussed  here  as  they  relate  to  leadership  theory  and  sustainability 
within  the  concept  of  the  nested  systems  of  educational  culture.  In  addition 
recommendations  for  further  study  are  made  in  the  areas  of  theoretical  constructs, 
methodology,  population  and  outcomes. 

Connection  to  Leadership  Theory 

A  redefinition  of  teacher  leadership  begins  as  a  cultural  idea.  Dewey  (1910/1991) 
suggests  that  ideas  carry  both  potential  for  new  knowledge  and  power.  When  an  idea 
becomes  linguistically  implanted  in  the  culture,  the  idea  has  the  power  to  define 
relationships;  it  is  an  act  to  be  performed  (Dewy,  1910/1991;  Prawat,  1999).  Today  the 
idea  of  teacher  leadership  is  connecting  new  and  old  knowledge  about  leadership  and 
developing  as  an  independent  field  of  study.  Teacher  leadership  can  be  viewed  through 
the  traditional  leadership  lens-some  teachers  are  leaders-or  through  the  democratic  lens- 
-all  teachers  are  leaders  (Lieberman  et  al.,  1988;  Rost,  1989;  Bolman  &  Deal,  1990; 
Lambert  et  al.,  1995).  Blase  and  Anderson  (1995)  describe  both  views  using  a 
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combination  of  open  or  closed  styles  of  power  sharing  and  transactional  or 
transformational  approaches. 

In  this  study,  teacher  leadership  was  enabled  by  a  democratic  definition  of 
leadership  that  was  transformational  and  open  to  power  sharing.  This  study  describes 
how  a  definition  of  leadership,  constructed  by  a  community  of  learners,  released  the 
potential  for  teacher  change  agency,  the  "sleeping  giant"  described  by  Katzenmeyer  and 
MoUer  (1996).  This  definition  of  teacher  as  leader  employs  both  the  concept  of 
constructivist  leadership  (Lambert  et  al.,  1995)  and  the  conception  of  leadership  as  a 
group  responsibility  (Barth,  1988).  This  practice  of  teacher  leadership  IS  culturally 
dependent.  Where  traditional  leadership  definitions  excluded  democratic  leadership 
through  lack  of  opportunity  and  expectation,  teachers  who  identified  themselves  as 
leaders  hesitated  to  make  known  their  expertise  and  limited  their  scope  of  interaction  to  a 
restricted  sphere  of  influence. 

Teacher  leadership  begins  as  an  idea  of  a  reciprocal  relationship  (Rost,  1989; 
Lambert  et  al.,  1995).  A  community  can  construct  a  democrafic  leadership  approach  that 
provides  opportunity  and  expectation  for  all  teachers  to  be  leaders  by  returning  to  the 
metaphoric,  nonlinguistic  conception  of  the  leadership.  This  study  directs  our  attenfion 
toward  the  possibilities  for  teacher  leadership  and  points  out  the  limitations  to 
sustainability  that  are  structurally  and  culturally  designed. 

Sustainability  of  teacher  leadership,  once  the  idea  is  accepted  and  practiced  in  a 
culture,  takes  place  at  two  levels-the  institution  and  the  individual.  In  the  historical 
section  of  this  study,  I  focused  on  the  development  of  teacher  leadership  as  an  idea  in 
school  culture  and  the  interpretation  of  this  idea  by  five  teachers  as  they  became  leaders 
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both  within  and  beyond  their  classrooms.  Departing  from  the  institution  where  their 
teacher  leadership  was  enabled,  and  using  ethnographic  methods  of  observation  and 
interview,  1  described  the  teacher  leadership  sustainability  and  the  impact  teacher  leaders 
had  on  a  newly  forming  culture  from  the  perspectives  of  these  five  teachers. 

This  study  suggests,  as  Lieberman  et  al.  (1988)  reported,  that  both  the  school 
climate  and  administrative  style  are  critical  to  the  school  culture  and  in  turn  on  the 
development  of  an  enabling  culture  for  teacher  leadership.  The  dominant  culture  of  the 
institution  of  schooling  had  a  strong  influence  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  teacher  leaders. 
The  traditional  view  of  teaching  described  earlier  by  Lortie,  (1975),  Little  (1988),  Little 
(1990),  Zielinski  &  Hoy,  (1983),  Rozenholtz,  (1968),  Ashton  &  Webb,  (1986),  and 
Sergiovanni  (1991)  dominated  the  newly  forming  culture  and  strengthened  traditional 
roles  of  principal  and  teacher.  The  assumption  that  teacher  leaders,  who  had  no  formal 
place  in  the  definition  of  leadership  held  by  the  majority,  could  establish  the  learning  and 
leading  cycle  in  the  new  school  beyond  their  classrooms  was  not  supported  by  the 
experiences  of  these  teachers  over  a  four-year  period.  Instead  they  became  focused  on 
their  sphere  of  influence  (Covey,  1989)--classroom,  team,  and  department-and  were 
hesitant  to  act  and  sometimes  apologetic  about  decisions  made  by  principals  that 
excluded  them  from  power  sharing.  It  also  became  clear  that  teachers  who  developed 
leadership  capacity  also  described  a  long-term  approach  to  change  based  on  their  own 
experiences  in  developing  as  leaders.  They  had  a  big  picture  view  and  the  saw  beyond  the 
classroom,  even  when  they  believed  they  could  not  initiate  change.  The  egalitarian  ethic 
that  dominates  teacher  relationships  conflicts  with  forms  of  leadership  that  relies  on 
power-over  or  power-through  behaviors  to  control  change. 
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Several  researchers  suggested  that  teacher  leaders  could  be  agents  of  change  even 
in  cultures  of  adversity  (Katzenmeyer  &  Moller,  1996).  However,  results  of  this  study 
suggest  that  the  impact  of  traditional  definitions  of  leadership  in  the  dominant  culture 
silences  the  voices  of  teacher  leaders  who  would  lead  from  the  classroom.  The 
experiences  of  the  teachers  in  this  study  do  not  suggest  that  teachers  are  free  to  act  as 
change  agents  as  FuUan  (1993)  suggests,  but  instead  they  are  constrained  by  the  micro- 
political  context  of  the  workplace  (Blase  &  Anderson,  1995)  and  cultural  norms  of 
isolation  and  privatism  (Hargreaves,  1993). 

Sustainability  and  Nested  Systems 

Teacher  leadership  is  imbedded  in  culture.  For  teacher  leadership  to  be  sustained, 
the  many  levels  that  affect  the  local  culture  of  school  must  take  notice  and  be  self-critical 
when  evaluating  how  their  leadership  practices  enable  the  development  of  cultures  of 
leading  and  learning  where  all  teachers  are  leaders.  Within  the  concept  of  nested  systems 
(Bronfenbrenner,  1979),  classrooms  are  central  to  schooling  and  are  bounded  by  the 
school,  district,  state,  and  nation.  Influential  decisions  made  in  the  outer  rings  of  the 
system  provoke  changes  at  the  innermost  level.  At  the  center  of  this  system,  teachers  who 
are  closest  to  the  problem  of  how  and  what  to  teach  students  often  have  little  to  say  about 
decisions  that  affect  the  solution.  If  teacher  leadership  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  construction 
and  implementation  of  new  models  of  schooling,  the  structures  that  bring  teachers  into 
the  flow  of  school  change  must  be  encouraged  by  policies  made  in  the  outer  rings  of  the 
system.  Empowering  teachers  to  take  leadership  actions  cannot  be  sustained  in  a  system 
that  has  different  definitions  of  teacher  leadership  at  every  level.  When  nation,  state, 
district,  school,  and  teachers  identify  leadership  as  integral  to  teaching,  a  new  cultural 
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norm  can  be  defined.  Then  teachers  will  no  longer  hesitate.  This  study  has  shown  how 
the  cycle  that  connects  learning  and  leading  is  energized  by  norms  of  sharing,  coaching, 
nurturing,  and  supporting  in  a  field  of  valuing,  and  can  enable  teachers  to  evolve  as 
teacher  leaders.  A  systemic  view  of  schooling  would  benefit  from  an  analysis  of  public 
school  policies  that  support  or  constrain  these  enabling  components. 

Schools  and  administrators.  Through  the  eyes  of  teacher  leaders,  this  study 
describes  the  effect  of  principal  leadership  on  the  school  culture  and  in  particular  on 
structures  in  schools  and  norms  of  school  culture  that  enable  teacher  leadership.  The 
cycle  of  leading  and  learning  can  provide  principals  with  a  model  for  leadership  that 
opens  them  up  to  power  sharing  and  transformational  change.  When  principals  are 
learners  who  share,  coach,  nurture,  structure,  and  value  teacher  leadership,  they  become 
participants  in  change,  not  directors  of  change.  Principals  seldom  have  the  luxury  of  a 
long-term  relationship  with  a  school,  and  this  study  provides  an  example  that  gives 
principals  the  teachers'  perspective  on  empowerment  and  a  principal's  potential  to 
influence  the  careers  of  teachers. 

Curriculum  and  teacher  leadership.  Professionalization  of  teaching,  where  all 
teachers  are  leaders,  embraces  a  broad  definition  of  curriculum.  When  the  professional 
development  model  in  a  school  system  focuses  on  a  narrow  definition  of  curriculum,  such 
as  state  curriculum  or  best  practices,  other  knowledge  domains  are  not  developed. 
Behar's  (1994)  original  1 1  Domains  of  Curriculum  provide  a  framework  for  designing  a 
professional  development  program  that  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  for  a  deep  connection 
to  curriculum  philosophy,  theory,  research,  history,  change,  development,  design, 
implementation,  evaluation,  policy,  and  as  a  field  of  study.  Such  a  professional 
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development  program  will  also  establish  a  learning  environment  where  teachers  see 
themselves  and  their  peers  as  colleagues,  share  a  learning  experience,  and  contribute  to 
the  reflective  application  of  a  broad  conception  of  curriculum.  The  professional  growth 
of  teachers  is  tied  not  only  to  their  expanding  knowledge  about  curriculum,  but  also  to 
their  application  of  that  knowledge  to  the  goal  of  increased  student  achievement. 
Teachers  in  this  study  valued  curriculum  knowledge  that  led  to  experimentation  and 
innovation  with  their  students.  They  also  valued  the  research  and  evaluation  of  their 
practice  that  created  new  opportunities  for  learning.  Participating  in  a  learning 
community  with  a  broad  curriculum  focus  empowered  teachers  to  become  leaders  in  their 
classrooms  and  school  community. 

Universities  and  pre-professional  programs.  This  study  describes  teachers  in 
teaching  roles  who  have  no  knowledge  base  for  leading.  The  middle  school  provided 
training  in  basics  such  as  group  dynamics,  consensus  decision  making,  facilitation  of 
groups,  group  development,  and  presentation  techniques.  When  should  teachers  learn 
these  skills?  If  teaching  and  leading  are  intertwined,  as  suggested  by  this  study  and  others 
(Katzenmeyer  &  Moeller,  1996;  Lambert  et  al.,  1995;  Barth,  1988),  then  the  prospective 
teacher  must  learn  to  define  teaching  as  leading  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  school. 
Teachers,  who  begin  their  careers  defining  their  role  as  followers,  will  transition  into  a 
traditional  school  setting  and  reinforce  the  norm.  Teachers  who  learn  leadership  skills, 
practice  collaborative  work  relationships,  and  connect  learning  and  leading  at  an  early 
stage  in  their  career  will  be  prepared  to  participate  in  making  school  level  decisions.  By 
designing  the  pre-professional  program  to  reflect  the  definition-all  teachers  are  leaders- 
teacher  preparatory  programs  too  can  become  enabling  environments  for  empowering 
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teachers.  This  study  identified  a  simple  model  (Figure  4-1,  p.  55)  for  such  an  enabling 
culture  that  will  support  leadership  as  part  of  the  curriculum  of  teaching  teachers.  Not 
only  should  pre-professional  programs  become  enabling  environments  they  must  also 
provide  prospective  teachers  with  the  tools  for  participating  in  leadership  through 
appropriate  leadership  studies. 

Universities  and  principal  preparation  programs.  Leadership  courses  for 
principals  provide  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  latest  research  on  leadership  and 
organizational  change  to  the  attention  of  professionals  who  have  often  already  established 
a  leadership  style.  This  study  provides  an  opportunity  to  consider  democratic  leadership 
with  power  sharing  in  a  contextual  setting.  It  offers  a  model  for  leadership  development 
that  places  an  emphasis  on  continuous  learning  and  application  of  research  based 
practices.  The  examples  that  show  principals'  commitment  to  teacher  leadership  as 
described  by  teachers  can  be  valuable  components  in  a  study  of  leadership.  This  study 
provides  evidence  for  a  new  conception  of  teachers  as  leaders  that  is  clearly  linked  with 
principals'  perceptions  of  teachers'  roles. 

Teachers'  identity.  In  today's  world  of  high  stakes  testing  and  teacher 
accountability,  the  identity  of  the  teacher  is  under  constant  attack.  The  complex  issues  of 
teacher  work  are  reduced  to  issues  of  content  delivery  and  single  testing  for  measurable 
gains.  This  ethnography  of  five  teachers,  whose  work  includes  leadership  from  the 
classroom,  highlights  teaching  as  leadership.  When  teachers  see  themselves  as  leaders, 
they  empower  students  and  create  enabling  environments  for  learning  and  leading  in  their 
classrooms.  Their  story  reminds  us  that  schooling  is  about  gaining  knowledge  and  doing 
something  with  what  we  learn.  The  test  focus  of  today's  educational  environment  eclipses 
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the  long-term  goals  of  identity  development  for  students,  just  as  it  reduces  teachers  to 
roles  of  content  delivery.  This  study  is  a  reminder  that  teachers  offer  untapped  potential 
to  schools.  Teachers  described  a  teacher  leadership  identity  that  is  constructed  by  a 
community  of  learners.  Teachers  also  described  how  this  identity  responds  in  the 
environment  of  a  less  enabling  school  culture.  What  happens  when  the  potential  is 
undervalued  or  rejected,  not  just  in  a  school  culture,  but  also  in  the  society  at  large? 
When  teachers'  identity  is  at  odds  with  the  identity  prescribed  by  the  dominant  culture, 
they  hesitate. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Study 

The  theoretical  constructs,  methodology,  population,  and  outcomes  of  this  study 
could  become  the  basis  for  fiirther  study  through  replication,  expansion,  and  instrument 
refinement. 

Theoretical  constructs.  That  an  idea  based  socially  constructed  definition  of 
leadership  can  be  culturally  enabled  is  at  the  core  of  this  study.  One  replication  and 
expansion  of  this  study  would  consider  the  influence  of  other  educational  cultures- 
elementary  school  to  university  faculty—on  the  definition  and  practice  of  leadership  and 
would  search  for  factors  that  enable  or  constrain  leadership  development  in  these 
cultures. 

Methodology.  The  combination  of  historical  and  ethnographic  methodology  that 
has  proven  usefiil  in  providing  context  for  this  study  could  be  valuable  in  many  other 
fields.  The  data  collected  in  long-term  studies  can  be  reevaluated  for  their  contextual 
significance  and  give  rise  to  new  questions  to  be  explored.  Replication  of  this 
methodology  would  contribute  to  the  area  of  sustainability  of  innovation  research. 
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Secondly,  the  use  of  survey  instruments  to  gather  data  about  the  school  culture  and 
provide  the  ethnographic  researcher  with  a  richer  background  for  the  study  can  be  helpful 
for  that  purpose. 

Population.  It  is  unlikely  that  circumstances  exactly  like  those  of  the  study 
participants  would  occur  naturally,  nor  could  they  be  contrived.  However,  teacher 
mobility  is  high  is  some  areas  of  the  country,  and  new  schools  are  opened  every  year. 
Teacher  leader  mobility  as  it  relates  to  job  satisfaction/dissatisfaction  or  job 
enlargement/confinement  could  be  one  area  for  further  study.  This  study  also  points  to 
the  value  of  the  inchoate  school  culture  as  a  unit  of  study.  In  the  new  school,  which  was 
the  context  for  this  study,  we  glimpse  the  conflict  and  compromise  that  occurs  in  the 
development  of  a  new  school  culture.  Further  study  of  this  micro-political  evolution 
could  be  informative. 

Outcomes.  The  components  of  the  learning  and  leading  cycle  describe  ways  of 
interaction  that  gave  meaning  to  teacher  leadership;  these  same  elements  may  give 
meaning  to  forms  of  leadership  where  norms  of  equality  are  strong.  For  example, 
academic  cohorts,  professional  organizations,  and  technical  development  teams  depend 
on  their  combined  expert  knowledge  for  creative  problem  solving.  These  kinds  of  groups 
may  exhibit  sharing,  coaching,  nurturing,  supporting,  and  valuing.  Leading  and  learning 
may  be  energized  by  other  elements  that  are  observable  in  these  groups.  With  the  model 
developed  in  this  study  investigating  both  questions  of  consistency  in  other  groups  and 
the  potential  existence  of  other  equally  or  more  compelling  elements  could  expand  the 
knowledge  base  of  leadership  and  move  toward  a  critical  mass  that  would  clarify  the 
connection  to  learning  this  study  suggests. 
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The  framework  of  Behar's  (1994)  original  1 1  Domains  of  Curriculum  highlighted 
the  curriculum  connection  to  teacher  leadership.  A  fiature  study  might  clarify  the 
significance  of  the  domains  of  curriculum  change  and  curriculum  implementation  not 
included  in  Behar's  teacher  survey  to  the  knowledge  base  needed  by  all  teachers  who  will 
be  teacher  leaders.  This  study  points  to  the  importance  of  these  two  domains  of 
knowledge  in  curriculum. 

Summary 

This  chapter  provided  a  discussion  of  the  implications  of  the  study,  the 
connection  to  theory,  and  recommendations  for  further  study.  The  impact  of  this 
study  can  be  broad  because  it  connects  the  politics  of  power  to  the  lived  experience  of 
classroom  teachers.  The  democratization  of  education  can  begin  with  a  redefinition  of 
teacher  leadership  as  shared  leadership  for  all  teachers.  Sustainability  of  such  a 
definition  depends  on  a  consensus  of  the  nested  systems  that  influence  the  school 
policy  to  value  school  cultures  that  enable  teacher  learning  and  leading.  The  results  of 
this  study  raise  one  final  question.  What  work  yet  remains  for  universities,  pre- 
professional  and  principal  preparation  programs,  and  staff  development  directors? 


APPENDIX  A 
ARTIFACTS  LIST 


Research  Artifacts 

Code  #  Document  Type  Description:  Date,  #  pages,  Summary 

1  Case  Study     07/12.1992;  lOpgs.;  Describes  the  Shared  Decision  Making/ 

School  Restructuring  of  (Sea  Breeze  Middle  School).  Includes 
quotes  from  teachers  and  administrators,  steps  in  the  Shared 
Decision  Making  and  School  Restructuring  (SDM/SR) 
project,  changes  in  governance  and  roles  that  occurred  in  the 
school  related  to  the  project,  barriers  and/or  tensions. 


Interviews      1/1993;  47  pgs;  Collated  responses  of  40  teachers  and 

administrators  that  were  interviewed  by  four  researchers  to 
establish  base  line  data  for  the  restructuring  for  inclusion  of 
special  education  students  project.  The  document  is  organized 
into  sections  under  each  of  15  questions  that  include  the 
topics,  experience  with  inclusion,  feelings  about  inclusion, 
problems  with  the  existing  program. 

Interviews     5/7/1 993,  21  pgs.;  Interview  with  the  principal  of  (Sea  Breeze 
Middle  School).  Summarizes  the  year  92-93  in  terms  of  the 
SDM/SR  project  and  the  forecast  for  the  next  year.  Includes 
interview  questions. 

Interviews      1 1/93,  67  pgs.;  RISES  baseline  interviews  with  29  teachers  of 
(Sea  Breeze  Middle  School).  Includes  16  questions  focusing 
on  the  inclusion  model  being  evaluated. 


Interviews      1 0/1 994;  7  pgs.;  Collated  interviews  with  a  team  member  and 
an  administrator  focusing  on  the  decision  to  create  a  second 
special  education  inclusion  team  for  grade  6.  Discussion  of  the 
way  the  new  team  is  functioning  using  a  co-teacher  model 
spread  over  two  teams. 
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Research  Artifacts 

Code  #  Document  Type  Description:  Date,  #  pages,  Summary 

6        Focus  Group    10/12/94  3  pgs;  Researchers  meet  with  members  of  the 

steering  committee  and  discuss  the  work  plan  for  the  year 
ahead.  The  focus  will  be  on  developing  training  components 
and  materials  that  can  be  used  to  transport  the  changes  at  the 
school  to  other  schools. 


7         Case  Study     3/28/94  34  pgs.  The  case  study  is  part  of  the  official  research 

proposal  for  project  continuation  for  year  two  of  a  four-year 
project.  Researchers  describe  the  influence  of  the  SDM/RS 
project,  ESE  with  Ease  program,  TEAMS  project  and  teacher 
leadership  on  restructuring  the  inclusion  program. 


8  Interviews      1 0/94  1 8  pgs;  ESE  (exceptional  student  education)  team 

teachers  are  interviewed  about  their  recent  assignment  to  a 
new,  second  ESE  team.  Questions  include  organization,  co- 
teacher  model,  and  perceptions  of  the  program. 


9  Interviews      10.94  17  pgs.  ESE  (exceptional  student  education)  teachers 

are  interviewed  about  the  recent  creation  of  a  new,  second 
ESE  team.  Questions  include  organization,  co-teacher  model, 
and  perceptions  of  the  program. 

1 0  Interview      1 0/ 1 3/94  2  pgs  Summary  of  an  interview  with  the  leader  of  the 

special  education  co-teachers.  Describes  activates  during  the 
summer  to  prepare  for  the  changes  in  the  model  and  addition 
of  a  new  ESE  team. 


1 1         Case  Study     5/95  52  pgs  The  case  study  is  part  of  the  official  research 

proposal  for  project  continuation  for  year  three  of  a  four  year 
project.  Researchers  describe  the  accomplishments  of  year  two 
and  the  project  expectations  for  year  three  and  four  adjusted 
for  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  school  due  to  a  change  in 
principal. 
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Research  Artifacts 

Code  #  Document  Type  Description:  Date,  #  pages,  Summary 

12     Training  Manual  1996  26  pgs.  Describes  the  professional  development  model 

that  evolved  at  (Sea  Breeze  Middle  School),  steps  in  creating  a 
similar  program,  and  the  key  elements  that  play  a  role  in 
school  improvement.  The  manual  is  based  on  focus  group 
discussions  with  teachers  from  the  school,  who  were  also 
involved  in  editing  drafts  of  the  manual. 


13     Training  Manual  1996  26  pgs.  Describes  the  shared  decision-making  model  that 

evolved  at  (Sea  Breeze  Middle  School),  changing  roles  of 
teachers  and  principal,  the  importance  of  shared  leadership 
and  a  climate  of  trust,  and  the  relationship  to  professional 
development.  The  manual  is  based  on  focus  group  discussions 
with  teachers  from  the  school,  who  were  also  involved  in 
editing  drafts  of  the  manual. 


14     Training  Manual  1995  26  pgs.  Describes  the  basics  of  teaming  at  (Sea  Breeze 

Middle  School),  what  makes  successful  teams,  problems 
teams  encounter,  the  teaching  and  learning  connection  and 
how  teams  are  configured.  The  manual  is  based  on  focus 
group  discussions  with  teachers  from  the  school,  who  were 
also  involved  in  editing  drafts  of  the  manual. 


1 5  Final  Report        1 0/1 999  52  pgs;  The  culminating  report  of  the  project  to 

Restructure  the  Inclusion  of  Special  Education  Students. 
Researchers  present  a  history  of  a  faculty -designed  inclusion 
program.  They  review  and  summarize  the  changes  at  (Sea 
Breeze  Middle  School)  during  the  years  of  the  project  fall 
1993-spring  97. 

1 6  Teacher  Rosters    1 988-1 996  36  pgs.  Teacher  rosters  provided  confirmation  of 

teacher  assignments,  hiring  and  departures. 


APPENDIX  B 
RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 


Research  Questions 


Data  sources  and 
materials 


Justification 


Central  Question: 
What  contributes  to  or 
inhibits  the 
sustainability  of 
teacher  leadership 
when  teacher  leaders 
transfer  from  a  middle 
school  with  an 
enabling,  adult 
learning  culture  to  one 
with  an  inchoate 
culture. 

•  Sustain  the  self- 
image  of  the 
teacher  as 
empowered  to 
lead. 

•  Sustain  leadership 
opportunities 
through  teacher 
leader 

contributions  to  the 
construction  of  a 
learning  culture 
that  develops 
teacher  leadership 
capacity. 

•  Sustain 
opportunities  for 
professional 
development  both 
within  and  outside 
the  school  setting. 

•  Sustain  an  adult 
learning  model  for 
developing  teacher 


•    Interviews  and 
observations  in 
class  and  within  the 
school  of  5-8 
participant  teacher 
leaders 


Artifacts  describing 
the  adult-learning 
culture  school  and 
the  formation  of  the 
culture  in  the 
inchoate  culture 
middle  school 


•    SIQ  and  Teacher 
Leadership 
Capacity  survey 
data  from  the 
inchoate  middle 
school. 


Interviews  will  provide  accounts 
of  how  teacher  leaders  perceived 
the  adult-learning  culture  and  the 
effect  of  this  culture  on  their 
own  growth  and  development  as 
leaders. 

Interviews  will  provide  insight 
into  the  transition  to  a  new 
culture  and  the  intended  or 
unintended  efforts  to  sustain  the 
culture  of  adult  learning. 
Artifacts  from  the  previous 
research  reports  and  data  that 
were  gathered  for  the 
Restructuring  for  the  Inclusion 
of  Special  Education  Students 
(RISES)  project  will  be  used  to 
develop  a  picture  of  the  teacher 
leadership-enabling 
environment. 

Artifacts  from  the  inchoate 
middle  school  will  provide  the 
details  for  a  description  of 
school  structures  and 
opportunities  for  teacher 
leadership. 

The  School  Improvement 
Questionnaire,  SIQ,  instrument 
has  been  used  in  this  county  to 
compare  all  middle  schools 
faculty  in  the  county  in  1996.  It 
will  be  given  to  the  teachers  of 
Echo  Valley  Middle  School  and 
will  provide  a  perception  of 
climate  in  the  school.  This  can 
be  compared  to  the  survey  data 
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leadership  capacity 
Sustain  structures 
that  provide 
opportunities  for 
teacher  leadership 


Sub  questions: 

1 .  What  is  the  context 
for  learning  to  be  a 
teacher  leader  that 
was  shared  by  the 
participants?  (The 
time  frame  is 
1989-1996) 


2.  What  is  the  context 
for  the  practice  of 
teacher  leadership 
in  the  inchoate 
school  setting? 
(The  time  frame  is 
fall  1996-  Spring 
2000. 


Expert  opinion  on 
identifying 
participants  for  the 
study:  the  teachers 
who  showed 
teacher  leadership 
and  who  responded 
to  the  enabling 
environment  for 
professional 
growth. 

Review  of  artifacts 
from  the  RISES 
project 


Interviews  with  the 
participants 


Review  of  artifacts 
from  the  inchoate 
school 

Interviews  with  the 
participants 
exploring  the 
multiple 

perceptions  of  their 
involvement  with 
the  construction  of 
the  new  culture. 
Leadership  capacity 
survey  (All 
Faculty) 
School 

Improvement  


from  1 996  to  triangulate  the 
observation  and  interview  data. 
The  Leadership  Capacity  School 
Survey  is  a  faculty  survey  that 
provides  a  description  of  the 
school  norms  and  beliefs 
concerning  the  schools 
commitment  to  teacher 
leadership. 

Expert  opinion  will  be  used  to 
reduce  the  list  of  teachers  and  to 
identify  those  who  showed 
teacher  leadership  behaviors. 
The  experts  are  the  former 
principals,  members  of  the 
RISES  research  team,  and 
teacher  leaders  who  are  now  in 
administrative  positions. 


The  context  for  learning  has 
been  documented  in  the  RISES 
project.  The  dimensions  of 
leadership  capacity  building 
were  a  part  of  the  restructuring 
and  inclusion  reform  that  were 
the  focus  of  the  RISES  study. 
Retrospective  interviews  with 
the  participants  will  provide  a 
clear  description  of  the  enabling 
environment  or  context  for 
learning  that  they  experienced. 

The  degree  that  the  learning 
culture  has  been  incorporated 
can  be  determined  by  looking  at 
artifacts  that  reflect  the 
structures  evolving  at  the  school. 
This  school  has  no  history  when 
the  participants  move  there. 
Their  perceptions  of  the 
construction  of  the  new  schools 
culture  will  emerge  from  the 
interviews  and  need  to  be 
juxtaposed  against  the  record  of 
administrative  actions. 
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What  themes 
emerge  from  the 
observation  of 
teacher  leaders  in 
class  and  in  school 
in  the  context  of 
the  inchoate  school 
setting?  What 
theoretical 
constructs  help  us 
to  understand  these 
themes? 


•.  What  contributions 
do  teacher  leaders 
make  to  the 
construction  of  the 
culture  of  the 
inchoate  school: 
In  developing  a 
learning  culture; 
In  developing  an 
enabling  culture 
for  teacher 
leadership; 
•    In  developing 
teacher  leadership 
capacity? 

5.  What  relationships 
sustain  teachers' 
leadership 
behaviors, 
perceptions,  and 
continued  growth? 


Survey  (All 
Faculty) 
•    Interview  based  on 
Domains  of 
Curriculum 


•  Naturalistic 

observations  in  the 
classroom  and  in 
the  school  at  large. 


Interviews  with 
teacher  leaders 
about  their  present 
leadership  activities 
Leadership 
Capacity  School 
wide  survey 
instrument 

School 

Improvement 

Questionnaire 


•    Observations  of 
teacher  leadership 


•  Interviews  based  on  the 
instrument.  Domains  of 
Curriculum,  will  provide 
additional  data  about  the 
perceptions  of  teacher  leaders  on 
the  domains  of  curriculum 
knowledge  and  will  serve  as  a 
focus  for  curriculum  theoretical 
constructs. 

•  Observations  in  the  classroom 
will  provide  the  ethnographic 
richness  to  substantiate  the 
leadership  strength  based  in 
classroom  practice.  It  may 
provide  opportunities  to  observe 
teacher  leaders  as  they  model  for 
their  peers  teaching  strategies 
and  curriculum  modification  as 
well.  It  will  establish  the 
curricular  components  that  have 
been  influenced  by  the 
professional  development  base 
they  acquired  in  the  learning 
enriched  school. 

•  Observations  of  teacher  leaders 
in  the  larger  school  setting  will 
provide  strong  evidence  of  the 
kind  of  influence  they  have  on 
the  school  learning  culture. 

•  Interviews  will  be  important  in 
filling  in  this  dimension  of 
sustainability  that  might  be 
affected  by  colleagues  and 
professional  activities  not 
observable  in  the  school  setting. 

•  Observations  of  teacher 
leadership  activities  will 
document  the  ways  teachers  lead 
their  peers  and  influence  the 
culture  of  the  school. 

»    Observations  will  establish  the 
sustaining  influences  and  they 
will  be  focused  on  group  
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activities  involving  peers  at  the 
school  who  might  provide 
support  for  the  teacher  leaders. 
Artifacts  will  be  valuable  in 
establishing  the  opportunities  for 
leadership  that  the  setting 
provides  and  the  contribution  the 
school  culture  makes  toward 
sustaining  teacher  leadership. 


APPENDIX  C 

INTERVIEW  PROTOCOL  AND  PARTICIPANT  LETTER  OF  CONSENT 


Interview  I:  In  this  interview  I  want  to  gain  a  historical  perspective  of  you  as  a  teacher 
and  your  experience  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  in  particular. 

1 .  Briefly  describe  how  you  got  into  teaching. 

2.  What  has  kept  you  in  teaching? 

3.  Have  there  been  turning  points  in  your  professional  career? 

4.  Tell  me  where  you  learned  to  be  a  good  teacher  and/or  administrator  (Probe  for 
beliefs,  methods,  cause-and-effect  perceptions,  efforts  to  bring  it  to  other  schools)? 

5.  Try  to  remember  your  introduction  to  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School.  How  was  the 
community  different  from  the  one  at  your  previous  school?  Explain. 

6.  Have  you  had  mentors?  Who?  What  did  you  learn  from  each  mentor?  (Probe  for 
effect  of  mentoring  relationship  in:  professional  development,  methods  of  teaching, 
working  with  others,  views  on  school  improvement,  ability  to  mentor  others) 

7.  Did  you  have  a  mentor  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School?  Who  was  it?  How  would  you 
describe  your  mentoring  relationship?  Was  the  mentoring  process  formal  or  informal? 
Please  explain  the  process.  What  were  some  of  the  specific  things  you  learned  from 
your  mentor?  (Or  mentoring  experience?) 

8.  Tell  me  about  your  professional-development  experiences  that  have  been  important  in 
your  career/thinking  (Probe  for  beliefs,  methods,  cause-and-effect  perceptions,  efforts 
to  bring  it  to  other  schools)? 

9.  Tell  me  about  your  school-improvement  experiences  that  have  been  important  in  your 
career  development/thinking  (Probe  for  beliefs,  methods,  cause-and-effect 
perceptions,  efforts  to  bring  it  to  other  schools)? 

10.  During  your  time  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School,  did  your  role  as  a  teacher  change? 
Describe  those  changes.  How  did  the  change  occur?  (Probe  for  both  in  class  and  out 
of  class  changes  in  role.} 

1 1 .  Tell  me  about  your  leadership  experiences  that  have  been  important  in  your 
career/thinking  (Probe  for  beliefs,  methods,  cause-and-effect  perceptions,  efforts  to 
bring  it  to  other  schools)? 

12.  Tell  me  about  teacher  leadership  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School.  What  opportunities 
for  developing  and  experiencing  leadership  did  you  have  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle 
School?  Were  these  opportunities  open  to  everyone  or  only  a  select  few?  (Probe  for 
perceptions  of  leaders,  self  or  others,  probe  for  descriptions  of  leadership  activities 
and  opportunities) 

13.  Identify  several  teacher  leaders  from  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  during  your  tenure 
there.  What  made  them  stand  out  as  leaders?  (Probe  for  a  definition  of  teacher  leader 
and  leadership  among  teachers.)  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  teacher  leader?  At  Sea 
Breeze  Middle  School?  In  your  present  role? 
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Interview  II  In  this  next  section,  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  taken  anything  with  you  from 
Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  to  your  new  work  setting 

14.  Tell  me  about  your  decision  to  come  to  the  school  when  it  first  opened? 

(Probe  for  opportunity  vs.  escape  factors) 

15.  Tell  me  about  the  first  year  at  school.  (Probe  for  involvement  vs.  isolation 

factors) 

16.  Contrast  and  compare  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  with  your  present  school.  (Probe  for 
clear  distinctions  in  areas  of  shared  decision  making,  teaming,  coUegiality, 
professional  development,  innovation,  and  morale.) 

17.  How  would  you  describe  empowerment  from  a  teacher's  perspective?  Do  you  feel 
you  were  empowered  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School?  In  your  new  school?  If  so  in 
what  context?  How  does  your  sense  of  empowerment  affect  your  present  role? 

18.  When  you  came  to  school  many  of  your  colleagues  from  Sea  Breeze  Middle 

School  also  came.  How  did  that  affect  your  transition  to  the  new  school  setting?  How 
does  that  former  relationship  affect  you  today?  (Probe  for  factors  that  help  to 
understand  the  merging  of  two  school  cultures  with  large  numbers  of  faculty  from 
two  different  schools) 

19.  What  did  you  learn  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  that  you  are  trying  to  implement  in 
your  new  school?  How  are  you  implementing  what  you  learned?  If  you  are  not 
implementing,  why  not?  How  have  your  new  colleagues  received/perceived  your 
ideas/programs?  What  has  been  your  response  to  this  reception?  What  actions  have 
you  taken? 

20.  Is  your  role  at  different  from  the  one  you  assumed  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School? 

Describe  the  differences.  Did  your  experience  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  prepare 
you  for  your  current  position?  Explain.  (Probe  for  who  defines  the  role,  limitations  vs. 
opportunities  in  the  role  structure.) 

21.  What  supports  do  you  need  to  be  effective  in  your  new  setting?  Are  they  available? 
Do  they  need  to  be  created?  Is  implementation  possible? 

22.  During  your  time  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  teachers  identified  effective  principals 
as  central  to  the  school's  success.  Describe  the  actions  of  the  former  and  present 

principal  of  that  contribute  to  the  school's  success.  (Probe  for  negative  and 

positive  examples) 

23.  During  your  time  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  teachers  said  that  frequent 
conversations  about  teaching  and  learning  contributed  to  the  school's  success.  Is  that 

also  true  of  ?  Give  me  some  examples  that  portray  the  variety  of 

conversation's  teachers  have  here. 

24.  Have  you  kept  in  touch  with  your  former  colleagues  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School? 
In  what  context  do  you  see  or  talk  to  them?  If  not,  why  not? 

Interview  III:  In  this  interview  I  want  to  elaborate  on  your  beliefs  about  teaching  and 
learning,  leadership,  and  curriculum  domains.  I  would  like  to  have  your  response  to  some 
of  the  themes  that  have  emerged  from  the  analysis  of  the  data  on  this  research  project. 
Belief  Questions 

25.  Compare  your  present  beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning  to  your  beliefs  during  your 
early  years  of  teaching.  (Probe  for  when  a  shift  occurred,  what  beliefs  changed  or 
stayed  the  same,  and  why  the  shift  in  beliefs  occurred) 
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26.  Can  you  give  me  some  examples  of  how  your  core  beliefs  about  teaching  and 
learning  are  translated  into  actions?  (Probe  for  actions  both  within  and  outside  the 
classroom,  for  links  between  beliefs  and  acts  of  leadership) 

Leadership  Questions:  Questions  about  leadership  aimed  at  clarifying  what  has  been 
learned  from  observing  each  participant  in  leadership  activities  and  at  triangulating  the 
data  from  the  school  wide  Leadership  Capacity  survey. 

27.  Characterize  your  leadership  actions  toward  your  peers  in  terms  of  their  (peer's) 
receptivity. 

28.  What  support  do  you  find  for  developing  your  leadership  capacity  from  your  peers, 
your  administration,  and  from  the  school  culture? 

29.  Based  on  my  research  the  concept  of  teacher  leadership  evolved  during  the  time  you 
were  at  Sea  Breeze  Middle  School  means  shared  leadership.  You  have  told  me  that 
"Teachers  lead  by  encouraging  thought,  learning,  sharing  among  their  peers;  that 
teachers  lead  both  informally  and  formally,  through  actions  like  modeling, 
encouraging  others  to  take  leadership  responsibility,  taking  a  project  and  going  with 
it,  being  informed  about  the  school,  sharing  knowledge  and  analyzing  effectiveness  of 
school  programs."  Does  this  seem  right  to  you?  Can  you  add  anything  more  to  my 
understanding  of  this  concept? 

30.  What  do  you  believe  best  supports  and  sustains  your  leadership  potential  and 
continued  growth  over  time  and  change  in  your  place  of  work? 

31.  How  do  you  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  leadership  capacity  in  this  school? 
Curriculum  Questions:  These  questions  are  conceptually  related  to  the  curriculum 
knowledge  domains  of  Behar  (1994).  A  broad  or  narrow  definition  of  curriculum  may 
influence  teachers'  conceptions  of  leadership  as  it  relates  to  curriculum,  Behar  defined  1 1 
domains  of  curriculum  knowledge;  using  this  as  a  standard  for  a  broad  definition  of 
curriculum  the  responses  of  teachers  to  open  ended  question  s  can  be  judged  in  terms  of 
their  conception  of  curriculum  as  broad  or  narrow.  The  domains  will  not  be  directly 
referred  to. 

32.  In  our  conversations  about  leadership  the  role  of  teacher  leaders  in  curriculum  has 
been  mentioned  frequently.  Just  to  clarify  our  terms,  what  do  you  mean  when  we  talk 
about  curriculum?  (Probe  for  some  subdivision  of  curriculum  that  makes  sense  to  the 
informant.  Ways  to  talk  about  curriculum  or  subdivide  the  conversation  into  domains 
of  curriculum  knowledge.  For  example:  philosophy,  theory,  history,  research,  change, 
development,  design,  implementation,  evaluation,  policy,  and  field  of  study.) 

33.  Using  the  description  of  the  informant  in  Q  32,  how  do  teacher  leaders  effectively 
influence  curriculum?  (Probe  for  process  that  may  be  linear  or  reciprocal.) 

34.  What  resources  have  the  greatest  influence  on  your  thinking  when  it  comes  to 
curriculum?  (Probe  for  a  variety  of  resources  like:  college  courses,  research  reading, 
popular  texts,  other  teachers,  professional  development  specific  training,  beliefs,  and 
mentors  that  may  link  to  the  informant's  definition  of  curriculum  and  its  subdivisions 
or  domains  of  knowledge.  The  objective  is  to  identify  the  relative  importance  of  these 
resources  to  acts  of  leadership  in  curriculum. 

Theme  Analysis  Questions 

35.  Participants  will  be  asked  to  respond  to  the  thematic  analysis  and  give  their 
perception  of  how  well  it  fits  their  experiences. 
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LETTER  OF  CONSENT 

Dear  Participant, 

I  am  Linda  Gonzales,  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  the  College  of 
Education.  My  research  involves  the  identification  of  factors  that  sustain  or  constrain 
teacher  leadership.  Your  previous  experience  as  faculty  of  [Sea  Breeze  Middle  School] 
was  a  factor  in  selecting  you  as  a  participant  in  this  research  project.  During  the  project  I 
will  be  interviewing  the  participants  and  observing  them  as  they  teach  and  work  in  their 
present  school  setting. 

If  you  choose  to  participate,  you  will  be  interviewed  privately  four  times  for 
approximately  60  minutes,  and  the  interview  will  be  taped.  You  can  refuse  to  answer  any 
question  you  do  not  choose  to  answer,  and  ask  that  the  tape  recorder  be  turned  off  at  any 
time.  You  will  also  be  observed  during  classes  and  school  activities  at  four  times  during 
the  semester.  You  can  withdraw  your  consent  and  participation  in  the  interview  or 
observation  process  at  any  time.  Your  participation  is  voluntary  and  without 
compensation.  Your  confidentiality  will  be  protected  to  the  extent  provided  by  law,  and 
you  will  not  be  identified  by  name. 

There  are  no  anticipated  risks  associated  with  participation  in  this  project.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  project  will  enhance  teachers'  awareness  and  skill  in  leadership. 

Principal  Investigator:  Linda  Dawson  Gonzales,  Department  of  Educational  Leadership 
and  Policy,  Norman  Hall,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  3261 1;  Tel:  352  392- 
0623  X.250  email  palameta@aol.com 

Supervisor:  Linda  S.  Behar-Horenstein,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  Department  of 
Educational  Leadership  and  Policy,  University  of  Florida  285  Norman  Hall,  Gainesville, 
FL  32611;  Tel:  352  392  2391  x269 

If  you  have  any  questions,  you  may  contact  Linda  Gonzales  at  the  phone  numbers  listed 
above  or  her  supervisor.  Questions  or  concerns  about  participant's  rights  can  be  directed 
to  the  UFIRB  office,  Box  1 12250,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  3261 1,  (352) 
392-0433. 


I  have  read  and  understand  the  procedure  described  above.  I  agree  to  participate  in  this 
project  and  I  have  received  a  copy  of  this  description. 

Signed: 


Person  Interviewed: 


Date: 
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